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1904, at the Cathedral Church of Southwell, on the 
occasion of his Fifth Visitation, by GEORGE RIDDING, 
D.D., First Bishop of Southwell, in the twenty-first 
year of his Consecration. Edited by the Rev. R. St. J. 
PARRY, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Honorary 
Canon of Southwell, and the Rev. E. J. PALMER, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, Examining Chaplains. 
(Nottingham: J. Bell and Sons, 1905.) 
7, Pamphlets, Sermons and Personal Reminiscences. 


DURING the past few years our pages have testified to the 
number of great bishops whom the Church of England has 
lost. Temple, Westcott, Creighton, Stubbs, to mention only 
the most conspicuous and recent, are names which recall a 
very varied roll of great qualities ; such as few periods in our 
own Church, or indeed few Churches at any time, could rival. 
Although not so eminent nor so well known as those whom 
we have first mentioned, the late Bishop of Southwell oc- 
cupied a very honourable place among English bishops. 
He had never attempted to make his mark as a scholar or 
theologian ; a certain obscurity of expression hampered his 
influence as a statesman and administrator, but within the 
very wide circle of those who knew him intimately, he was 
recognized as a man of a singularly vigorous and attractive 
character, and of strong and independent views, while there 
were those who felt that it was a misfortune that his far-seeing 
practical wisdom had not had greater weight in the councils 
of the Church. As Headmaster of Winchester he had 
almost earned the title of second founder of a great public 
school, and had taken the lead in public school reform at 
the time when education first began seriously to attract our 
national attention. 

George Ridding, first Bishop of Southwell, was the third 
son of the Rev. Charles Henry Ridding, second Master of 
Winchester College, and afterwards Vicar of Andover. His 
grandfather John Ridding had been more than once Mayor of 
Winchester. His great-grandmother was a niece of the well- 
known Bishop Hoadly. He was born within the college walls 
March 16, 1828. His mother, who died when he was two 
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years old, was Charlotte Stonhouse, of an old county 
family, whose tombs are still to be seen in the church at 
Radley. ‘George Ridding was a thorough Stonhouse in 
respect of his splendid tenacity and combative qualities of 
the nobler kind.’ His great-uncle, the Warden of Winchester 
College, in whose garden he used to play as a child, was 
Bishop of Hereford and a leading Greek scholar of his day. 
The boy’s first school was at East Sheen. He entered the 
college in 1840 at the age of twelve. The chief influence at 
the school then was that of Charles Wordsworth,' the second 
master, who helped Moberly to do for Winchester’s religious 
life what Arnold was doing at Rugby. The first night he 
was in college the boy knelt down to say his prayers: he 
was laughed at and rudely interrupted, but took no notice. 
The second night he did the same under the same difficulties, 
‘and,’ said one who afterwards told the story, ‘when I saw 
him kneel I did it too. Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
We are told by one who entered the school as a commoner 
in September 1845, ‘the practice of saying prayers was 
universal at any rate among small boys.’ He continues: 


‘In that half George Ridding was Prefect of library and Head of the 
School. He won the Heathcote prize, which in 1846 was succeeded 
by Goddard Scholarship as the chief classical honour at Winchester. 
He kept order in School without fuss or show with a little two-foot 
nobby “ground-ash.” The current names for him in Commoners 
were “bat” Ridding and “ pruff” Ridding. With regard to the first 
it has always been held that, for all his use of an eyeglass in later life, 
he usually saw just as much as he wished to see. The other epithet, 
which he shared with his brothers Charles and Arthur, both good 
cricketers—which he was not, though he played football well and 
was always “on the ball ”—expressed his supposed indifference to 
physical pain. He was reported to have said, “ Junket over that 
fellow” ? when at football he heard a sounding kick on somebody’s 
shin, without feeling at the time that he was himself the sufferer. 
Here was a characteristic which lasted. In pain or trouble he was 
not the man to “cry out,” nor did those who cared for his respect 
think it well to do so.’ 


™ The Winchester handwriting is said to be derived from Charles 
Wordsworth. 
* Wiccamicé for ‘I congratulate myself I am not that boy.’ 
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He is said to have complained of loneliness when a boy 
at school, but it is clear that then, as all through life, he did 
whatever he had to do, in work or games, with all his might. 

There were only two vacancies for New College in 1846, 
which went ‘of privilege’ in those days to Founder’s kin, so 
Ridding, after trying for a scholarship at Balliol, matriculated 
there as a commoner. He rowed in the Balliol eight with 
J. J. Hornby (now Provost of Eton): the late Mr. Justice 
Chitty was stroke, and they got as high as fourth on the 
river. ‘Ridding was not a finished oarsman, but his work 
was undeniable; as in other things, he made no show, but 
was always to be relied upon, especially at a pinch, and was 
a thoroughly good comrade.’ His most intimate friend in 
undergraduate days was Henry Hull, who obtained a first- 
class in 1850, but died young. They read with the same 
mathematical coach, Bartholomew Price, later Master of Pem- 
broke, and were constant partners in a pair-oar, and competed 
for the Balliol Pair-oar cup. Ridding and Chitty were great 
friends, and they read together one vacation at a farm at 
Coldharbour near Reading. They were in the same Clas- 
sical First class in 1851, and both won Fellowships at 
Exeter. Ridding just missed his Double First, getting a 
second in Mathematics in 1851. He was Craven Scholar, 
and won the Latin Essay in 1853. 

The Provost of Eton writes : 

‘I remember rowing down to Eton in company with Ridding at 
the beginning of one long vacation: Ridding and Hull in one pair- 
oar, and I with a Balliol cousin of mine, Leicester Penrhyn, in 
another. We showed Ridding everything at Eton, including an 
attempt to see a boy flogged! In those days a crowd of boys and 
sometimes of old Etonians were allowed to stand at the open door of 
the room in which the tragedy was enacted. We took up our places, 
but Ridding was seized with such uncontrollable and boisterous 
laughter that we had to retire.’ 


The impression which we get of the young Ridding in his 
home life, as at the University, is that he was a good comrade 
and had an active and accomplished mind. He was a 
musician like his brother Arthur, and enjoyed playing on the 
violin in an orchestra. He was fond of sketching and 
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mountaineering, and a great traveller. Though not a sports- 
man he delighted in exercise, in hockey, fives, racquets, 
walking, and especially rowing. 

Underneath the enthusiasm for games and the social charm 
was the deep religious instinct which he revealed to few. We 
are told that 


‘ when he spent his first summer vacation at Southampton he was very 
fond of daily service, and insisted on his two cousins going to church 
on Wednesday and Friday mornings, holding each of the young girls 
by the hand ; but on the way home he took them round by the water 
to see him make “ducks and drakes,” which he was very good at 
and fond of doing.’ 


A trivial incident perhaps, but yet one which shews the 
healthy-minded religious boy. 

On June 30, 1851, he was elected Fellow of Exeter. This 
was a position of honour without wealth, for, as he once told 
the writer, ‘my income the first year was £130, the second 
year nothing. He was Tutor of Exeter from 1853 to 1862, 
Master of the Schools 1855, Classical Moderator 1856-7, 
Proctor 1861, Select Preacher 1863. There is great unanimity 
as to his influence and personal charm at Exeter. One 
whom we have already quoted writes : 


‘As a scholar at the College and a Wykehamist I was often 
invited to his rooms, and came under the charm of his “ bonhomie ” 
and sympathy with younger minds, and with all interests, grave or 
gay, that were honest and natural and manly.’ 


He rowed as a Don in the Exeter Torpid. Hewas much 
younger than his colleagues in the Senior Common Room, 
but he soon secured their confidence and admiration. His 
was the name that attracted men to Exeter. 


‘He was outspoken’ (writes an old pupil) ‘and yet not in the 
least rough; it was a kindly outspokenness, with an odd smile 
belonging to it. I always minded what he said, and I think others 
did. This’made him a good ¢utor. I don’t think he was at that 
time a good teacher—or at any rate not markedly so—his involved 
way of expressing himself did not help one to understand a chorus of 
Aeschylus, and we often used to laugh over the way in which he 
twisted about his chair and almost got up on the back of it, in his 
effort to say what he wanted to say in lecture.’ 
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But his influence was not,merely social. 


‘He was ordained Deacon in 1854, and his previous influence 
among the undergraduates was greatly increased by his sermons in 
the College Chapel. These were exceedingly direct and plain-spoken, 
and arrested the attention of the men. My impression is that they 
were simpler in choice of words and the construction of sentences 
than the sermons of a later time.’ ! 

‘His sentences were not always grammatical. It was remarkable 
that one who could write such scholarly Greek and Latin should now 
and then drop into slipshod English. But I don’t think that we 
often noticed this : at any rate it never interfered with our apprecia- 
tion of what he said to us. That went home to our consciences 
when he told us of our fatal self-indulgence and of our silly vanity 
and extravagance in decking out our rooms “like ladies’ boudoirs.”’ 


At first, as Fellow of Exeter, he lived in a building annexed 
to the College, which was under his charge. On July 20, 
1858, he married Mary Louisa, the second daughter of Dr, 
Moberly, and was one of the earliest instances of a College 
Tutor invited to retain his Tutorship after forfeiting his 
Fellowship by marriage. His wife died on the first anniver- 
sary of her wedding day. Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem 
mortalia tangunt. His Exeter pupils have said that the trace 
of this loss was stamped on his face for years. Those who 
best knew the strength of his affection feared the effect of 
the shock on a nature so reticent, but he returned at once to 
his work and life in College and did not unduly shut himself 
off from society. As Proctor in 1861 he discharged his duties 
with such assiduity that he left the pro-proctors little to do, 
and he beautified the reredos of Exeter chapel with mosaics 
paid for by the salary of the office. In 1864 he left Oxford 
for the Second Mastership at Winchester. 

What impression do we get of George Ridding at the age 
of thirty-six? He was a good scholar’and an experienced 
man of affairs, an influence in his University and College both 
on older men and on undergraduates, with the best Oxford 
traditions vitally ingrained in him, one who shone in society, 
‘zl maestro galantuomo; a mind unexpected, uncommon, 


? His choice of English, like his face and his writing, became more 
rugged as life advanced. 
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accomplished, proud, strong, manly, yet courteous, kind, 
| genial, ‘the most dangerous young man in Oxford’ because 


e his mind was open on many matters which others had settled 
. for themselves, because his Spartan fibre lacked sentiment, 
wd | because he was an unknown quantity,a man with great 
2S capacities hitherto but half developed, suspected by none, not 
| even by himself. 
le ? He had been a frequent visitor to Dr. Moberly as a widowed 
w son-in-law of the house; he did not then appear much in 
= public. There was a time when he took some Greek verse 
e composition in the Upper Sixth, and impressed his pupils 
3 f with ‘a general breeziness and breadth about his criticisms 
y and notions.’ When he became Second Master his father 
came to live with him, and remained in his son’s house until 
d he died in 1871. The appointment was welcomed as the 
>, natural and right one: but Ridding made no great impression 
r, while he held the office, though his house was genial and 
e ? delightful. He lived on pleasant terms with everyone and 
is played fives and cricket unlike most other masters of that 
- date, reminding Old Wykchamists in this respect of Charles 
nt Wordsworth. 
’ ‘ As Second Master he impressed the boys most closely connected 
oA with his rule as being a rather unaccountable personage. None 
of disliked him, but few felt as if they knewhim. He seemed to decide 
0 all matters of discipline by considering the individual case and 
If ignoring the traditions by which such matters had hitherto been ruled. 
S No one knew in the least, from what he had said, what he would 
>, say next time. This peculiarity pursued him throughout his magis- 
S ) terialcareer. He left things to be decided as they arose ; it was a part 
d | of his fixed disbelief in machinery and formal rules, to which boys in 
their administrative capacity are comically—sometimes tragically— 
. ’ enslaved. Years after the time of which we speak he said to the 
4 writer that it had been a great advantage to him all his life that he 
had been considered to be “a queer fellow.” He was so considered, 
h certainly to the end of his scholastic, probably to that of his earthly 
d career. His judgment that this queerness had helped rather than 
é hindered him was probably accurate.’ 
1, 
. It was a period of incubation: no doubt he saw enough 


during those four years to convince him that ‘Old Com- 
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moners,—that is, the Headmaster’s boarding-house, as then 
organized—was a bad thing. The reason why he did not do 
more is to be sought in the fact of his loyal and intimate 
relations with Dr. Moberly—magnum et venerabile nomen— 
who had brought the school up again from the depression into 
which it had fallen early in the ’sixties, but who was too old, 
even if he had been willing, to inaugurate an era of change. 
No doubt also he was at this period learning to be a school- 
master, which takes some people some time to accomplish. 
It has been customary to call Ridding the second founder 
of Winchester College, but it should not be forgotten that 
when he took the school over an improvement had begun. 


‘In 1845 there were 145 Commoners, far too many for the 
accommodation; in 1855 the school numbered scarcely more 
Commoners than scholars! ; in 1859 the tide had turned so far that 
Dr. Moberly had thought it possible to license three boarding-houses 
in quick succession, retaining at least 100 Commoners in his own 
house. In January 1863 there were 156 Commoners in the Head- 
master’s and other houses. In January 1867, when Ridding became 
Headmaster, there were 203. Again, the scholars were first admitted 
by examination in 1859; better results soon began to be shown by 
the class lists at Oxford, and in Moberly’s last year, 1866, all three 
Chancellor’s prizes and Gaisford Greek verse were won by Wyke- 
hamists, and by four different individuals,’ 


Dr. Moberly vacated the Headmastership at the begin- 
ning of 1867 by his election to a Fellowship of Winchester 
College. At the meeting at which he was elected Fellow, 
Ridding was appointed Headmaster. There was some not 
unnatural dissatisfaction at the appointment, and there is no 
reason to think that it was made by the Fellows of the College 
with any strong sense of responsibility. Ridding belonged to 
a good Wykehamical family, and was a scholar. He was 
son-in-law of the outgoing Headmaster, son of one of the 
Fellows, and nearly akin to several. 


‘Good Wykehamists felt that Winchester deserved a deliberation, 
an ascertainment of the possibilities opened up by the vacancy, an 
inquiry as to candidates, Wykehamical and other: it was held that 
even the right man should not be appointed in the wrong way. Still 


1 There are seventy scholars on the foundation. 
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the Warden and Fellows were clearly within their right ; and it is prob- 
able that they thought they had provided the College with a sober, 
scholarly Headmaster, bound by sympathy as well as by kinship to 
the old régime. If so, no forecast was ever more quickly or more 
signally falsified.’ 

It seemed as if some divine fate had presided over the 
destinies of the school, which needed a wise ruler at a crisis 
in its history. There was probably no school more in need 
of reform, no school which had so many traditions worth con- 
serving. Winchester, ina remarkable degree even for English 
public schools, has aroused the enthusiasm and the lifelong 
affection of its sons. Its proud claim to be the oldest of Eng- 
lish public schools—a claim which the recondite antiquarian 
researches of a Wykehamist have not succeeded in destroying 
—the beauty and the historic interest of its buildings and 
situation, its tenacious conservation of medizval customs and 
language, its traditions of a vigorous life, which might some- 
times degenerate into brutality, but often meant the ideal 
of a hardy simplicity, alike made the work of a reformer 
difficult. In the course of its long history it had produced 
many distinguished sons. The legend of the Puritan 
officer who was prepared to defend with his life the founder’s 
tomb against the iconoclasm of his soldiers is typical of 
much in its spirit. Its scholars have never ceased to sing 
the Latin hymn for Prime in the version of the unreformed 
Breviary, and it has probably helped more than any other 
institution to preserve the traditions of that Ecclesia Anglicana 
which has continued to teach a sober godliness to this 
country beneath all movement and all changes, which has 
been in its essence much the same in the days of Chaucer’s 
Poor Parson, of Ken, and of Hook. Asa school, too, it had not 
only traditions of a healthy life and of a sound scholarship 
of the older type, but its system had had a large influence in 
creating the modern English school type. For Arnold had 
been a Winchester boy, and had learnt there the system of 
governing boys by boys which he developed at Rugby into 
a national possession. 

But if Winchester had sound traditions, it needed reform 
as much as any public school. Its Governing Body was a 
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college of Fellows who were co-opted from a limited circle 
of Wykehamical families; its curriculum was narrow; its 
vigorous life had, as we have said, degenerated at times into 
brutality ; the Headmaster’s house, called ‘Commoners,’ was 
overgrown, ill-managed, and insanitary. New ideas needed 
to be introduced, but by someone who could do so without 
breaking with the traditions or arousing the stubborn con- 
servatism of the College. 

‘The new Headmaster,’ we are told, ‘soon announced his 
policy. His first announcement that he would give up “ Com- 
moners ” as a boarding-house startled us, but by the end of 
1869 five new masters’ houses were started, in addition to the 
three founded under Moberly ; four of them were newly built * ; 
the whole of “Old Commoners” had been turned into class- 
rooms, except the portion which by a happy idea was trans- 
formed into a school library, and presented as a memorial 
of Dr. Moberly’s long headmastership by a great body of his 
pupils. At the same time the buildings and the wall which 
divided the Scholars and the Commoners were swept away, 
and with them much unnecessary division of feeling. 
Then came the announcement that a favourable oppor- 
tunity had arisen for buying a long stretch of meadow 
adjoining the wall of “ Meads,” and an army of navvies im- 
mediately appeared: the whole course of the broad mill- 
stream was turned, and the “ New Field” ? was levelled, drained 
and turfed in time for the Eton match of 1870.5 Masters as 
well as boys felt that things were happening as in a fairy 
story. One wished, and the wish was gratified. The College 
ultimately took over the New Field, but only as regards the 
purchase of the land: the building of the Moberly Library 
was provided for by subscription, but all the expense of 
furnishing it and the new class-rooms was borne silently by 
the Headmaster. Dr. Ridding’s father presented the covered 
fives’ courts, and meant to present the racquet court, but died 
before he had made provision for it: his son piously carried 
out the intention and built, besides, the open fives’ courts ; 


1 What are now, by a misnomer, called ‘Commoners.’ 
* Henceforward to be called ‘ Ridding Field’ (January 1905). 
8 The first won by Winchester for many years. 
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later on were added additional class-rooms, which Ridding 
designed himself, a gymnasium and the sanatorium.’ Follow- 
ing the lead of Uppingham, Winchester started a School 
Mission, at first in London, then in Portsmouth, conducted in 
turn by Archdeacon Donne, Mr. Linklater, and Father 
Dolling. 

The alterations most discussed were those in the Chapel, 
where the seats were made to face east, very little of the old 
woodwork being retained. The scholars took their places 
thenceforward with the divisions to which they belonged, 
and no longer wore surplices in Chapel. Technically the 
responsibility for this change, made in 1875, lay with the 
Governing Body which had come into existence in 1870, but 
really there can be no doubt that Ridding, if he had wished, 
could have prevented it. The seating arrangements are at 
present uncomfortable and the woodwork mean, but anyone 
who remembers former discomforts must feel that the congre- 
gation is seated {in a more reverent manner than of old.! 
Later in life Ridding did not attempt to defend this change. 

On what grounds was ‘Commoners’ abolished? Not 
because Ridding did not believe in its possibilities, but 
because he felt that it was too great a burden on the Head- 
master when face to face with his still larger responsibilities. 
He wished to know personally, and to take an interest in, 
every member of the school, and to this end was unwilling to 
see the school enlarged beyond a certain point. The number of 
410, at about which Winchester has remained for thirty years, 
is a very reasonable number for a Headmaster to know in 
this way. The standard of teaching improved at once under 
Ridding ; there were more masters, and more subjects were 
taught. His old college friend the Provost of Eton, who 
became Second Master of Winchester in 1867, writes: 

‘My work was very hard. There were not enough masters, and 
I had to teach two forms instead of one, viz. the lower sixth and 
another form, but my work was nothing in comparison with his. He 
took as much school work as I did, and had all the management of 
the school on his hands besides. And he came at a difficult time, 


' Provision was made for the younger boys by placing 100 of them 
in Fremond’s ‘chantry’ in the cloisters. 
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when large measures of reform had to be grafted on the system of an old 
and famous school. He worked much later than I did, and sometimes, 
I think, sat up all night. He was a great organiser in the true sense 
of the word—not busying himself overmuch with details (though he 
was very skilful in manipulating these), but very thoughtful and care- 
ful about starting on right lines. In regard to this he was very far- 
sighted, quite fearless of outside opinion, and very firm. Under a 
rugged and rather peculiar manner (which was sometimes misunder- 
stood), and with some impatience of pedantry and over-anxiety about 
small details, he had a very kind heart, and great consideration for 
others. But he would cut short minute and captious objections in 
regard to details by saying ‘Anything can be arranged.” As a 
teacher he was very good, a capital scholar, and though not ready in 
expressing himself he continued to be very stimulating and sugges- 
tive—his sermons were always worth hearing, and sometimes very 
impressive. There was generally enough in them to make two or 
three ordinary men’s sermons.’ 


One of his assistant masters writes: 


‘ Coming straight from the highly stimulating and very sympathetic 
influence of Benson at Wellington, and from a school which was 
(according to the ideas of that time) fully up to date in method and 
organisation, to the life of Commoner Tutor, I confess I was some- 
what disappointed in my new chief. Old Commoners was a very 
unsatisfactory institution. The Headmaster left the policing of it to 
the tutors, and, knowing that it was to disappear in a year, let it go 
on in its rough and uncomfortable old way, and it seemed a sorry 
contrast to the highly-organised system of life at Wellington. But 
after the year was up and the new houses started, things seemed 
to improve, and we began to see what a transformation from old to 
new ways we were helping to effect. Ridding had, I think with great 
judgment, collected a body of young masters about him and had put 
the new organisation of houses under them, leaving them a remark- 
ably free hand as to details in their plans and systems. As everyone 
knows, he was something of a riddle to us all, masters and boys. 
We often failed to understand his meaning, we often felt that he was 
sharp and difficult ; but he was so true and real that we very soon 
grew to trust him implicitly ; “let’s be real” was his very common 
saying, and more and more I felt that in considering a difficult ques- 
tion he saw much further round the corner than we did. The 
change in the 760s of the school from the old Moberly days was that 
the best part of the school was inclined under Moberly to a gentler 
feeling of something like sentimentalism in both religious and moral 
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matters, while under Ridding there grew up a strong stern feeling for 
what was true and real and unaffected. Not that he did not feel 
acutely the sadnesses of school life : I shall never forget the intense 
pathos with which he spoke to the school one Saturday afternoon in 
chapel when Martin Benson! was dying. ... As a Churchman 
Ridding was very curious. His Confirmation addresses were seldom 
intelligible to boys of fifteen, I think mainly from his anxiety to be 
absolutely “real.” But his sermons were wonderfully suggestive and 
bracing, when they were written ; without a book he was very difficult to 
follow. He found Winchester a small and poorly organised school. 
The rule of the Warden and Fellows was not likely to help it to get 
up to date. Did not one of the Fellows once describe Winchester of 
Wykeham’s foundation to me as “a College of dignitaries with a 
school attached”? The Public School Act helped him greatly, but 
I find from some old letters of his that his great desire was to start 
his new system before the new Act was passed, lest it should hamper 
his schemes.’ 


The spirit in which Ridding made his changes in a 
conservative school may be gathered from his farewell 
sermon ? at Winchester, in which he said : 


‘Continuity is one essential of life in a body, which cannot afford 
to suspend animation, nor can it be transformed by spasmodic 
violence. Change, too, is essential to life in a body, whose ever 
shifting circumstances must needs evolve a growth and progress for 
age, for life itself, for contact in harmony with what it must live upon. 
Tradition, constitution, associations, these are the frame-ideas of 
continuity, the bonds of thought and sentiment between past and 
future, as well as between the atoms of the present. They make the 
unity of the body, its character, its individuality. They make nations 
and religions, and they make schools, in their characteristic differences. 
But they must be living and real ; they must be of spirit, not of rule; 
free to grow, ready to adapt ; not stereotyped to fetter and deaden and 
fix. Traditions form the unity of the thoughts and feelings of gene- 
rations with those before and after ; associations form union between 
the atoms ofthe present. Tradition is the source, associations are 
the riches, of the ideas and feelings of the present ; tradition their 
ancestry, associations their brotherhood. 

‘Sons of noble traditions, brothers in beautiful associations, we all 
ought to be richer and greater for our glorious inheritance. Only 


1 Son of the Archbishop. 
2 The Farewell Password, 1884 (pp. 5-7). 
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the past must not supersede the present, nor may associations absorb 
our freedom. Catch a noble spirit, and develop and advance its 
forms, and then let the encrustations of old forms fall away, like 
the last year’s slough, to make way for the new. Drink in the spirit 
of beautiful associations, and let them be the inspiring parts of your 
life in all its moving scenes; but let your pole star be above any 
local horizon, that wherever you are you may still feel that your eyes 
see the same pole star of your youth, the same pole star as all the 
associates of your youth still see. Lift up your eyes to that high 
point where all aims may converge and never clash. 

‘It is the problem, not here only but through life, to know when 
forms of a spirit are anachronisms ; when traditions must alter shape. 
And loyal hearts feel this: problem most difficult, and may not be 
unreasonable in doubting, whether the men who alter deliberately 
with a light heart will really possess and keep the spirit encased in 
the old forms. Happily, healthy life will generally develop forms 
unconsciously, unless crossed by some reactionary compunctions. 
The difficulty of the problem everywhere lies in the impossibility of 
any rule being given to mark wen the time is come. But true life 
never can be mechanical, and always must have its trial of judgment. 
The last words of the last prophet of Israel give the one rule—“ Take 
heed to thy spirit.” If the heart does not insist on disturbances, the 
swingings of opinion will settle in due time to the true point of rest. 
Self-interest will still pervert precedents, as in the prophet’s days, and 
we must still ever take heed that our spirit is true, that we want only 
what is right and best, best not for ourselves, but best for all whose 
interests are concerned. To and fro the political, social, or moral 
pendulum must swing, each oscillation bringing nearer the conflicting 
interests which have to be balanced, but unless deliberate disturb- 
ances of self-interest prevent equipoise being reached, it will be 
reached without forcible stoppage. History is a long vista of lamps 
swinging at first with extreme violence to both ends, and settling to 
rest and quiet light. Still each time the problem is difficult. Is the 
time come? Watchers in charge may be reasonable in doubting. 
One thing they must do or they will risk their cause ; they must not 
hesitate when once they do recognize the messenger calling on them 
to give up their charge ; when once the watchword is clear to them, 
that the Lord hath need of it. When once they recognize that right 
and good call on them, they must not shrink from giving up, because 
they wish themselves to keep.’ 


At this point, perhaps, we may profitably say a few words 
on Ridding’s style. It has been said that want of time was 
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partly responsible for its obscurity, and still more impatience 
of the restrictions of ‘the dead hand’ of grammar and usage 
over living thoughts. His ideas were committed to paper 
before they had finished growing, and often outgrew the 
sentences in which he had begun to clothe them. Lastly he 
believed, perhaps he believed too much, in vigour of expres- 
sion—unexpected contrasts—problems to employ the intel- 
lect, rather than in a correct and chastened style. An old 
colleague writes : 


‘He was an excellent Greek and Latin scholar, a very rapid 
reader. He could probably do more in an hour than many able 
men could do in three. But the old and rigidly classical training or 
his youthful days had somehow starved his capacity for clear expres- 
sion in English. ‘The confused tangle of sentences in which he often 
involved himself, both with tongue and pen, was mistaken by many 
people for careless and desultory thinking. It was nothing of the 
kind ; but he saw distinctions, and the qualifications necessary to 
large statements, much more rapidly than he could express them ; 
and his absolute familiarity with Greek and Latin had the singular 
effect of making him use words and sentences in the Latin order 
when he wvofe, and sometimes, when he sfoe, in the Greek order ot 
(say) the speeches in Thucydides. He used laughingly to say that 
he never could quite see the use of “style.” It was true, and beyond 
doubt he lost something by this inability ; one could not remember 
what he had said, as one could recall the absolutely felicitous diction 
of his predecessor in the headmastership.’ 


As a specimen of Ridding at his best, we may take his 
estimate of his dear friend Archbishop Benson in an address 
to his Diocesan Conference delivered at Retford in 1896. 
After speaking of a private friendship which lasted for thirty- 
five years, and Benson’s great achievements at Wellington 
and Truro, he went on to say: 


‘So young he began headship that it must have been very young 
that he began his preparation. While others played games he must 
have meditated greater things. I do not repent my games,' but I 
admire his range of older acquisition which made his after-life. And 
I admire more that his older interests never dulled his sympathy 
with the youngest life or dwarfed the vitality of his human affections. 


1 Cf. Horace, Efistles, i. 14, 36. 
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This was his distinguishing characteristic. His exquisite scholarship, 
his delicate subtleties, his unfailing taste, his brilliant originality, were 
all rare, but not in themselves unique. But the range and readiness 
of his knowledge, and that most especially on all subjects connected 
with things ecclesiastical, rare in itself, was more markedly character- 
istic in its union with the happy geniality of a sympathetic humanity, 
which saved his medizeval knowledge and interest from the blight of 
medizvalism. Still, for his high office it was not in these intellectual 
powers that his strength lay. ‘ Distinguished” as he markedly was 
in thought and word, in writing and talk, it was the spirituality of the 
man, in the reality of his conviction, in the single-mindedness of his 
purposes, and in his genuine earnestness of personal religion, which 
gave the inner substance for all that embellishment and made him 
the living head of the whole religious body. Secular gifts adorn and 
attract, but the head of a great Church must before all things be 
spiritual. . . . It is proverbial that men are only valued when they 
are missed. The Archbishop has left it a very hard matter for 
responsible choice to say who can take his place. I ask you, my 
brethren, to offer prayers and intercessions during this intervening 
time, in public and private, that God will guide that choice. “ Felix 
opportunitate mortis,” good and faithful souls are uplifted to say of so 
beautiful an end of a beautiful life, truly called dramatic in its circum- 
stances, after a mission of peace and brotherhood triumphantly 
accomplished, in the very time of worship, with no cloud of weakness 
passed over the full strength of his service. Such an end he might 
have chosen long years ago ; when his bright eldest boy, the dearest 
pupil I ever had, was suddenly stricken, he could bury him with 
symbols of joy and praise unwonted in our funerals. “ Felix oppor- 
tunitate mortis,” weaker souls too may say, who bear about in their 
hearts the melancholy maxim, “ call no man happy before the end,” 
in the dread what day may spoil a life’s career. Looking at the great 
issues in the balance at this moment, one who did not feel, as I do, 
that on a great crisis and when he was his own counsellor, he would 
never have failed to rise worthily to the call, might say “ Happy to be 
spared trials to come.” I neither think nor say it. Happy indeed I 
trust it be for him, but not opportune, with the promise of great 
service that there was before him, with the blank left to us at a 
critical time when many things have no space for fresh beginnings.’ 


Ridding was no mere narrow classical scholar: his in- 
terest in modern languages, mathematics and science was 
genuine. It is true he belonged to a post-Waterloo genera- 
tion, which rather prided itself on a mediocre pronunciation 
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of French. In mathematics he was an enthusiastic pupil of 
Professor Bartholomew Price at Oxford, and learnt from 
him to see the beauty of Newton’s philosophy and the 
Calculus. He used to say that he thought anyone of real 
ability ought to grapple with the latter if he could, on account 
of the new world of thought it opened. In 1893 he preached 
before the British Association, and made a deep impression. 
He spoke with humble sympathy to fellow Christians who 
were as well able as himself to realize the power of things 
unseen and unproved. Whatever the degree of his attain- 
ments in science, he was at any rate able to talk intelligently 
about it, which is more than can be said of all Headmasters. 
In classics and English he preferred logic to style: hence 
the mathematicians often got the best mark for Latin prose. 
He did not mind abstract nouns and literal terms if the 
thought were expressed clearly. In hexameters he blocked 
out the paragraphs roughly but impressively: his verse had 
Vergilian dignity and point. He was really fond of writing 
elegiacs and lyrics, as many a volume of current verse on his 
drawing-room table would shew, scribbled over with render- 
ings into Latin or Greek. Even in episcopal days he found 
relief from toil and from the monotony of sickness in turning 
into Greek or Latin verse any poetry of the day that took 
hisfancy. Hewas fond of defending Latin verse as the only 
creative artistic element in education which was open to the 
majority of boys. The subject is certainly its own justifica- 
tion when it is such a source of relaxation and recreation as 
it wastohim. Asa history teacher he was stimulating ; such 
a book as Stubbs’ Constitutional History he really seemed to 
master in detail from the clear and trenchant way in which 
he dealt with answers to papers on it. He was ready to 
provoke interest by such devices as coloured charts cover- 
ing large periods of world-history. He threw himself on 
one occasion with great enthusiasm into philology, printing 
the Epistle to the Philippians in parallel columns in Gothic 
and twelve other languages ; for some time at this period he 
used to follow the lessons in Chapel in Ulfilas. As a critic 
of essays he was very tolerant of opinions, but intolerant 
of rhetoric and confused thought. Though not clear in 
VOL. LX.—NO. CXX. S 
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expression himself, he was a merciless critic of others. In 
teaching logic he revelled too much in the minutize to be 
comprehensible by all. 


‘The hardest author to satisfy him in was Cicero. He would spend 
a long time balancing, till we were desperate, different renderings of 
“ officium,” “ fides,” “ ratio,” and all the other elusive weapons in 
the great orator’s armoury. His Greek Testament teaching was full 
of power, alike in Gospel and Epistles, and if it was based on notes, 
they were notes we never had seen,’ 


One who feels that he owes much to him writes: 


‘ His short vision was a problem ; the prefect who was writing lines 
at the back of the room when he ought to have been attending to a 
Homer lesson was pretty sure to be arrested when he thought him- 
self quite safe. | Ridding used to sit at his desk peering through his 
eyeglass, sniffing from time to time, leaning forward on his elbows, 
“ with ruffled hair not so thick,” at times “ sporting crow-duck” with 
his hooked nose, in which case we looked out for squalls ; at another 
bent double with unquenchable laughter, often rubbing his hands in 
glee or as if it were cold. Heused to be very unpunctual at “ Morn- 
ing lines.” 

There were rumours that he had a favourite false quantity (was 
it véduco or réficio?) but whether he maintained it on principle or 
from perversity was never clearly made out: and the consequences 
of tackling him direct on the subject would have been too awful to 
contemplate. 

He used to sail into Chamber Court with his surplice all flying in 
the air, and his stole irregularly set: he abjured cassocks Oxford- 
fashion, and there was a legend that a High Church colleague, to 
whom he had said “I don’t like cassocks,” had replied “ I don’t like 
legs.” His large head and square-set shoulders made him look 
bigger than he was in reality, and his impressive voice gave him great 
dignity on every occasion, whether as a preacher, a teacher, or in 
society, though it was an easy voice to mimic. He administered a 
snub from time to time to the vainglorious possessor of some new 
edition of Aristotle or Pindar, different from the rest of us. He 
liked people who stood up to him, but you had to know how, and it 
took some time before you ceased to be afraid of him when you 
reached his Form. He was not afraid of setting punishments to his 
prefects, though what he meant by “ learning an ode of Horace twice ” 
no one ever found out. He had, I think, two faults as a teacher : he 
made things by his obscureness seem harder than they sometimes 
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were, and he was not warm-hearted enough to individuals. Yet per- 
haps he did them the best turn he could in leaving them to them- 
selves, and not leading them on to be poor imitations of himself.’ 


One subject which specially touches school life must be 
mentioned here. It has been said that Ridding was some- 
times tolerant even to what might be thought laxity on 
questions of discipline. In one direction he was never 
tolerant. On any breach of purity in men or boys he was 
severe, perhaps hard. It was a trait which belonged to his 
deepest moral instincts, and throughout his life he was an 
earnest worker on behalf of the sinful and fallen. He spoke 
on the subject of purity at the Church Congress of 1883, and 
there is much in his paper which enthusiasts at the present 
day might read with profit. 


‘Are we to teach? Of course—parents children, women girls, 
men boys. But how? by explanation and information? No! but 
by silence and reserve. Modesty and delicacy are the base of purity, 
and they are taught by modesty and delicacy. They are sentiments 
to be caught by infection, not learnt by statement. . . . The essential 
thing to aim at for boys and young men is to keep the animal ideas 
out of the mind; to guard the avenues of eye, ear, hand; .. . and 
then withal to kindle a spirit repugnant to it, refinement of taste, 
elevation of tone, fine interest, and a sacred respect for modesty in 
self or others. But in all to aim at keeping the idea of impurity out 
of the thoughts... . Masters may be bound to give general warnings 
—Confirmation is a natural time in boyhood—but with the reserve 
that marks the subject as only touched from necessity. Personal 
warnings, where known to be necessary, must be as plain as is neces- 
sary. But even then it will rarely be the warning that influences so 
much as the reserve.’ 


Although his work was successful, there were moments of 
criticism and difficulty. An old colleague writes : 


‘It is quite true that he had moods, times, even periods of depres- 
sion, generally connected with his bodily health ; but I recall only two 
such times which were of any serious importance. At the time of the 
“ Tunding Row,” ! he was drawn by a series of attacks upon himself 


1 The ‘Tunding Row’ took place at Winchester in 1872. It arose 
from an excessive punishment inflicted by a ‘ prefect’ on an ‘inferior.’ 
$2 
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and upon the school to write a letter to the Zimes, which even his 
friends thought unfortunate, and of which the enemy took full 
advantage. All our efforts were directed to keeping him from 
renewing the correspondence in the papers, for he was in too highly- 
strung a condition of nerves to write with prudence. When at last 
the Zimes printed a letter from the father of the boy concerned, and 
made, in a leading article, some severe strictures on the Headmaster, 
his colleagues were dismayed with the thought that in his strained 
condition he might in a moment resign his position, and inflict an 
incalculable loss upon the school; so by twelve o’clock a letter 
expressing complete confidence in his rule, and acknowledging our 
sense of the value of it to the school at large, was signed by the whole 
body of Masters. . . . There was a period of depression in 1876 
when his health, never robust, appeared unequal to the strain of 
Winchester. I spent part of the Easter vacation with him in the 
Peak country, and he told me then that he purposed resigning at 
Midsummer unless matters improved. I was in Switzerland and 
partly in his company in August, but dared not allude to the subject, 
for he did not seem much better in spirits ; but his marriage in the 
autumn of that year with the Hon. Laura Palmer, eldest daughter of 
Lord Selborne, completely restored him, and to her care and support 
Winchester owes the additional eight years of his Headmastership.’ 


When the offer of the newly constituted diocese of 
Southwell was made to him, he probably felt that it was wise 
for him to give up the burden he had now supported for 
seventeen years, though the wrench of leaving Winchester 
for one who was ‘Wiccamicus Wiccamicorum’ and had no 
ties with the Northern Midlands was severe. As he said in 
his last sermon on Palm Sunday 1884, ‘The Farewell Pass- 
word’: 

‘Born in these walls, it has only been for short intervals that I 
have not had my home in them, and those intervals bound me to 
them only more closely still by the very dearest ties. And all those 
near and dear to me, who have passed away in my life, lie in Wyke- 
ham’s cloisters. It cannot help being a great break to leave all these 
ties, and with them still more to leave all of you, whose changing 
varying moods and characters and states and prospects have been, 
and are, such a never-ending ever-changing labyrinth of interests 


The Governing Body inquired into the matter, and limits were set on 
prefectorial authority with regard to ‘tunding,’ ze. ‘beating with a 
ground-ash over the shoulders.’ 
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and hopes. But the time has come, and I know it. May it prove, 
for myself, that the Lord hath need of me !’! 


Before passing on to his new life, we may attempt to sum 
up his educational work. As a teacher and in his dealings 
with boys he aimed at forming a vigorous moral character 
and a strong intellectual life, while he had a great distrust of 
system in any form. Both the strength and weakness of his 
method—and his strength was very much greater than his 
weakness—lay in the fact that he dealt with each boy as an 
individual, and refused to be bound by any formal rules. He 
could not be infallible, but generally he was right and there 
were few mistakes made. Boys felt that he was deeper and 
wiser than they were. Those acquainted with schoolboys 
know the extraordinary acuteness which they exhibit in dis- 
covering the weak points of their teachers. They discover 
very quickly what liberties can be taken. They know what 
tricks will impose on them. With Ridding this never hap- 
pened. He seemed to look right through a boy, to measure 
his worth, and to make him feel that he had measured it. 
He could see the particular mental or moral fault that re- 
quired conviction. He was quite prepared to let an over- 
strained boy do as little as he liked for a year. If anyone 
presumed on his indulgence, he punished him very severely. 
In another way he differed from many other masters. He 
never considered it his business to turn boys out in good 
training for scholarship competition. The New College 
examiners often found it most difficult to know whom to 
select ; but a Winchester boy who had been trained under 
Ridding was very likely to develop unexpectedly, and to 
finish his Oxford career in a more distinguished place than 
he began it. He was not worked out. 

It is always difficult to say precisely in what the work of 
a successful headmaster consists: much of it is necessarily 
very impalpable. Inthe case of Ridding’s work at Winchester 
there were the obvious external changes to which reference has 
already been made—the abolition of ‘Commoners,’ the creation 
in its place of masters’ Houses which preserved its name and 


1 St. Luke xix. 34, the text he chose on this occasion. 
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some of its traditions, the expansion of the playing fields, the 
creation of a good school library, the constant provision of 
new buildings !and appliances which has continued steadily 
since his time and has made Winchester a very well equipped 
school. There was the great change which coincided with 
his headmastership of the substitution of a governing body, 
appointed in accordance with the Public Schools Act, for the 
old body of co-opting Fellows, and the result that as the old 
Fellows died considerable funds were set free for the purposes 
of the school. As regards internal changes, he collected, as we 
have said, a body of young and vigorous masters round him ; 
he introduced modern subjects into the school teaching ; 
a classical scholar at Winchester had better opportunities of 
learning about science than at most public schools ; his own 
breadth of view and originality stimulated an equal originality 
in many of his assistants ; without introducing any unnecessary 
change, he made the whole organization of the school very 
efficient. 


‘I went to Winchester,’ writes one, ‘not as most boys do from a 
preparatory school, but from one of the newer grammar schools, 
which, under a vigorous headmaster, was acquiring a very consider- 
able reputation. What struck me at the time was the absence of 
fuss and show in the management of the school, and the smoothness 
with which the whole machinery worked. The school was then just 
in its best condition. ‘The masters were, with one or two exceptions, 
an efficient and able body of men. There never seemed to be any 
friction.’ 


A striking fact was the way in which Ridding’s personality 
was felt throughout the school, and not merely by those who 
came into immediate contact with him. This is not always the 
case with headmasters, and it influenced the discipline, the 
moral tone and the intellectual standard. As evidence of his 
success as a teacher may be mentioned the fact that a dinner 
was given him at Oxford by sixteen of his old pupils, all of 
whom had been in the school within the space of about eight 
years and had won Fellowships at different colleges. Others 
followed them ; and a quite remarkable number have shewn 
the stimulating influence of his teaching by original work in 
very various fields. 
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Ridding took a leading part in the development of public 
school education in the transition years from 1871 onwards, 
and his work at the! Headmasters’ Conference would well 
repay an examination, for which we have not now the space. 
His action was throughout characteristic. In the first place 
he ‘got things done.’ He effected a great deal.! Then, again, 
there was a dislike of abstract ideas, a dread of stereotyped 
formulas, an absolute fearlessness of inconsistency. He had 
broad views on education. He wasa keen advocate of modern 
languages. He was no fanatic about Greek. He could see 
the weak side of classics as a means of education. But he 
defended the classical system just where it was most com- 
monly attacked, for he had a strong belief in the value of 
Latin verse. In such subjects he steered a statesmanlike 
course between Conservative and Radical. He was a manager 
of men. If a free hand had been granted him, he had in 
him the makings of the great educational reformer for whom 
we still look, for he had the gift of prevision ; a free hand not 
being granted him, he was an opportunist. A hater of mere 
systems, he perhaps undervalued uniformity. A loyal Oxford 
man, he disliked the notion of Government examination 
and inspection. He was a wise and useful leader in the 
transition period of the last thirty years. The great problems 
then were to widen the curriculum, to soften some of the 
harder traditions of English public school life, to bring 
order into a system of rampant individualism. The public 
schoolmasters of his day recognized him as their leader in 
many directions ; there may well be many who would be glad 
of his leadership now, when the problem is how to manage 
a curriculum which has been expanded until it has ceased to 
be an education, when schools reflect too much of the luxury 
of modern life, when athleticism is becoming less and less 
a moral discipline, when the problems of organization and 
State inspection have become wider and more difficult. 

Dr. Ridding was consecrated in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
May 1, 1884, when his old colleague, the Rev. E. W. Sergeant, 
preached the sermon. He was entering on a task of con- 


1 He was largely responsible for the institution of the Certificate 
exaniination. 
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siderable difficulty, one which demanded, and shewed that he 
possessed, administrative powers of no ordinary character. 
Not only was he called upon to preside over a new diocese, 
but the diocese itself, comprising portions of two ancient sees, 
each with its own traditions and its own methods, contained 
a population of a most diverse kind. The great towns of 
Nottingham and Derby, the smaller boroughs of Chesterfield, 
Newark, Mansfield and Retford, the purely agricultural 
districts of north, east and south Nottinghamshire, the 
moors and uplands of the Peak of Derbyshire, the mining and 
colliery districts of the Leen and Erewash Valleys, were all 
different. The farmer near Southwell who greeted the 
advent of Parish Councils with the remark that in their village 
‘They would do nowt, say nowt, and sign nowt, and if they 
could make owt of that they were welcome,’ required different 
sort of treatment from the quick-witted lacemaker of Not- 
tingham or the railway workman of Derby. To unite this 
heterogeneous population into diocesan fellowship presented a 
problem of no small difficulty, and required gifts of a peculiar 
kind. 

Moreover, the new Bishop had to form a diocese out of two 
counties differing in character and traditions, which did not 
wish to amalgamate. The county of Derby had shewn very 
little enthusiasm for the new bishopric and contributed only 
7,000/. out of 70,0007, Dr. Ridding always thought that it 
would have been as easy to create two dioceses as one, and again 
and again during the first four or five years of his episcopate he 
offered to do what he could towards constituting Derbyshire 
a separate bishopric. He laboured for twenty years to make 
a marriage of convenience a marriage of love. Notts and 
Derby are now sympathetically tolerant of each other. They 
meet in one conference and in one council, but they are in no 
sense one. Nearly all the diocesan machinery is duplicated, 
and no real centre of diocesan life has been formed. What 
were the Bishop’s real views of the future ? Perhaps they are 
hinted at in his last charge, and it was by design that he never 
tried to take the several steps of uniting further the diocesan 
machinery which Notts and Derby had inherited from 
Lichfield and Lincoln respectively. 
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‘TI still think a county the best size of Diocese, and I still think 
the construction of this Diocese a strange departure from the rule of 
the other new Dioceses. But I have no business now to speak as I 
did at first of its re-division . . . but it is scarcely realised that many 
unobserved changes in material circumstances of our counties have 
made a Bishop’s visits all round them less immediately possible, not 
more, than I found them.’ 


It was in the face of these preliminary difficulties that the 
Bishop had to construct piece by piece a system of administra- 
tion. All the machinery requisite fora new diocese had to be 
created. There was a cathedral which was not really a 
cathedral, there were the rudiments of a chapter without any 
endowments or patronage. Many of the chief town livings 
were in the hands of Simeon’s Trustees, and there were many 
parishes, especially in the Peak district, where the stipends 
were miserably inadequate. Dr. Ridding also had a personal 
difficulty, which he never wholly overcame, though his strong 
will prevailed at the time ; he declined absolutely to finish the 
Palace which Bishop Trollope had begun to restore at South- 
well, He asked his first Diocesan Conference to ‘consult 
Bradshaw,’ and maintained that the train arrangements of 
Southwell were hopeless. It is amusing to read the debate, 
and see how speaker after speaker rose to support a motion 
of Canon Hole that the Bishop ‘is bound in honour to live at 
Southwell.’ The motion was carried bya large majority, but 
the Bishop did not live at Southwell. He found a house at 
Thurgarton, four miles across country from his cathedral city, 
ona line which was more manageable than the Southwell 
railway. Lastly, there was the difficulty of inexperience : the 
Bishop was new to his work, he had never been even a parish 
priest. The successful headmaster has much to learn asa 
bishop ; the qualities required for dealing with boys are other 
than those required for dealing with men; spiritual strength 
has to be shewn in a different way, and Ridding as bishop 
revealed deep and unexpected reserves of religious fervour 
and grace. ‘To these his success in his work was largely due. 

It will not be expected of us that we should deal with the 
details of Dr. Ridding’s episcopate except cursorily, and it 
will be convenient to give a few dates which may serve as 
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landmarks of his public career. On May 28, 1884, he was 
enthroned. On June 1, 1884, he preached to the Co-operative 
Congress at Nottingham. In 1887 he read prayers, as junior 
bishop, when the Queen opened Parliament, but subsequently 
in the same year made an arrangement by which this duty 
was taken by the bishops in turn. He had found the incon- 
venience of the former method when he had to be in his 
diocese for some labour troubles. On February 2, 1888, the 
cathedral was reopened after restoration. In June 1888 he 
was ill,and in the spring of 1889 he took a holiday in Egypt, 
where the Coptic Church welcomed him as ‘ Bishop George.’ 
In August 1889 Canon Were was made Suffragan Bishop of 
Derby, ‘ mainly for annual confirmations,’ and from that time 
became his most esteemed and confidential assistant. In 
1889 also the Peak Fund was started for adding to some of 
the smaller livings in that remote and poor part of the diocese, 
and was warmly taken up by the laity. In 1892 his influence 
was instrumental in preventing the building of a new chapel 
at Winchester College as a quingentenary memorial. For 
this Wykehamists ought to be grateful to him ; for every year 
which passes now makes it less likely that some commonplace 
monument of the discredited Gothic revival should by its 
vulgar contiguity challenge the austerity of Wykeham’s work. 
Inthe autumn of 1893 he was unwearied in his efforts to end 
the ‘coal war’ in his diocese, which affected 100 parishes and 
caused great suffering. His letter in the Diocesan Magazine of 
December 1893, when the struggle was over, is most interest- 
ing. In. October 1893 he preached the sermon to the British 
Association, to which reference has been made above. 

A successful Church Congress was held at Nottingham at 
the end of September 1897. It was marked by the presence 
of Archbishop Temple and a large number of Colonial, 
American, and missionary bishops. The discussions were 
largely devoted to subjects which had been debated recently 
at the Lambeth Conference, and the missionary work of the 
Church held the chief place. Successful experiments were 
made in meetings for business men and teachers. The 
Bishop’s inaugural address was characteristic in its genial 
humour and scraps of Latin and Greek. 
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‘I believe that thirty-six years (of Church Congresses) have sent 
home as many as could have been expected with an impression that 
a little more time would have made them see more than they 
thought in what they heard.’ 


The Lambeth Conference naturally suggested much of what 
he had to say; he discussed the relations of the Church 
at home to the Church in America and the Colonies, and 
ended by some eloquent words on the subject of the mission 
field. In the general debate he, naturally, did not take much 
part, but he made one interesting statement, as to the Ameri- 
can office of the Holy Communion : 


‘It has a nobility and dignity of form which, apart from all doc- 
trinal and historical questions, has made me feel that, simply from the 
sense of that nobility and dignity of form, the service itself is far 
superior to the English. I see no doctrinal difference between them. 
I think and hope that daughter Churches, free to choose in their 
beginnings, will use their young freedom to adopt the American 
office.’ 


In 1897 he published a volume of sermons, The Revel and 
the Battle.‘ \nthis year he received the distinction, probably 
unique for a bishop, of being made President of the famous 
Notts County Cricket Club. In March 1899 he recommended 
his clergy to use the Revised Version in church, though he 
confessed that he had not liked it himself at first.? He was 
seriously ill this year, and said : 


‘I shall in some measure reduce my almost continuous list of 
travels in the past. In doing so, however, I hope to visit wherever 
visits will really be of assistance. To open a distant umbrella or an 
out-of-the-way hassock, the types of unreasonable calls, may well be 
a visit of greater help, encouragement, and friendly result. In such 
cases I shall not “ reason the need,” but welcome the opportunity.’ 


In January 1901 he preached a notable sermon at Not- 
tingham on the death of the Queen. Inthe same year also he 
began to receive the help of Bishop Hamilton Baynes, who 


1 So called from one which attracted considerable attention when 
preached at Oxford on Commemoration Sunday, June 18, 1893. 

2 He was never fully convinced of the soundness of Westcott and 
Hort’s textual theory, which underlies it. 
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in that year resigned the see of Natal and became vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Nottingham, where he had served his first curacy. 

In filling up this outline let us notice, first, that Ridding 
worked exceedingly hard: within the first year of his episco- 
pate he took part in services in 200 churches in his diocese. 
In 1886 he had held some service in every parish except eight. 
He was indefatigable in moving about; he held his con- 
ferences and ordinations now here, now there; he made his 
Visitations a reality, he joined in the discussions of rural 
deaneries, he stayed in all parts of his diocese; and he had 
his reward in the confidence of his clergy and laity. He had 
a great grasp of detail, and he revels in statistics in his 
charges : ‘As the smallest parish was not too small for his 
care, so the smallest matter that affected the interests of the 
Church always found him ready with his wisdom and his 
time.’ 

Although not a rich man, as wealth goes nowadays, his 
generosity was proverbial. No scheme for Church extension 
in the diocese was launched without a handsome contribution 
from him. It is common knowledge in the diocese that, in 
one way or another, the Bishop devoted the whole of the 
income of his see to charitable and philanthropic purposes, 
But apart from the subscriptions which would be known to 
the public, his private and unostentatious acts of kindness 
were innumerable. Two instances may suffice. On one 
occasion, in one week, he handed to his secretary two blank 
cheques, to be filled up in certain contingencies. They were 
both filled in, and when the amounts were ascertained, the 
sum given away was about equal to the income of the see 
for one year. On another occasion he felt it his duty to 
enforce his rights against a recalcitrant and somewhat litigious 
clergyman. The action which he took resulted in the 
incumbent being brought to order and being condemned in 
costs, which, needless to say, he was quite unable to pay. Not 
only did the Bishop forego making any demand for his costs, 
but, after the incumbent had shewn some signs of repentance, 
he actually paid his opponent’s solicitor’s bill and presented 
him with a handsome cheque to enable him to go away for a 
holiday. % 
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As to his mental ability a leading clergyman writes : 


‘I had not had much to do with him before I realised that his 
mind was one of singular subtlety and strength. His diocese was a 
large and populous one, full of all the bustling activities of modern 
life, full of men manifesting in various branches of enterprise extra- 
ordinary resource and skill. But I have often thought there was not 
one who surpassed the Diocesan in sheer power of mind, perhaps 
not one who equalled him. ‘This estimate, which was early formed, 
remained with me to the end. I think, then, that what I most 
admired in him was his acute and vigorous mind. He certainly had 
the statesman’s insight and the statesman’s grasp of things.’ 


He was a good, if autocratic, chairman of meetings, one 
who recognized that ‘ time is money’ and did not ‘suffer fools 
gladly.’ 

Hard work, grasp of detail, generosity, acute intellect, 
statesmanship, were here. And spirituality? Let those 
witness who remember the calm and other-worldliness of an 
ordination time at Thurgarton. How easy the problems of 
life seemed to be when one looked out on the world from that 
restful, beautiful spot. Here was a man who was fitted to be 
a leader of men, brave, healthy-minded, bracing, energetic, 
ready to discuss difficulties and to solve them, from whose 
rugged utterances one derived strength, as one does from 
walking on a rough mountain path. ‘My father, my father, 
the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof.’ 

One who was closely brought into contact with him in 
business relations writes : 


‘That Bishop Ridding succeeded as well as he did is eloquent 
testimony to his sagacity and the wisdom of his methods. A man, 
broad-minded and tolerant with a fund of common-sense, an excellent 
judge of character with a keen sense of humour and a quick percep- 
tion of the needs of the situation, added to unceasing labour, such 
were the qualities which impressed those with whom he was brought 
into contact, and led all classes to consult him. The result was that 
he not merely presided, but he ruled and guided the administrative 
and business affairs of his diocese.’ 


He never shewed any lack of knowledge of the general 
principles of law or of business, and in his later years had 
acquired a store of experience which stood him in good stead. 
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This is not the occasion for an exhaustive review of the 
various important diocesan and parochial schemes either 
initiated and carried through or aided and guided by him. 
Conspicuous, however, among his earlier administrative 
successes was his quiet acquisition for the see of Southwell 
of patronage in the city of Nottingham by means of an 
ingenious three-cornered exchange. Moderate Churchmen, 
who had seen with concern the bulk of the patronage in the 
city absorbed by party trustees, hailed this diplomatic treaty 
with profound satisfaction. His was among the earliest 
dioceses to register a body of diocesan trustees under the 
Companies Acts, an example since largely followed all over 
the country by charitable associations ; and he never failed 
to preside over the meetings of the committee of that body, 
and to grasp and understand the smallest details of every 
case presented. ‘I meet the Bishop on a good many 
committees,’ said a well-known layman, ‘and I always think 
he never shews to such advantage as when presiding over 
the business meetings of the diocesan trustees.’ The fact 
was that his shrewdness and quick insight into the conse- 
quences that underlay any given proposal or line of action 
enabled him not only to avoid difficulties, but to suggest 
methods which led to success. 

Although naturally sensitive and averse from strife, yet 
when occasion demanded, and much as it troubled him, he 
never shrank from litigation. On more than one occasion 
he came to the rescue of Church property, and, whether he 
was petitioning against a Bill in Parliament, or prosecuting 
under the Clergy Discipline Act, he thoroughly understood 
and appreciated the strength and weakness of his case. He 
would himself most carefully consider, weigh, and sift the 
evidence collected for him, point out difficulties, and suggest 
lines of inquiry. The soundness of his judgement is shewn 
by the fact that in every case in which he was engaged his 
action was fully justified by success. It is also worthy of 
note that he never engaged in litigation over ritual matters. 

With all his capacity for business affairs, his patience, if 
not inexhaustible, seemed to some laymen to verge on weak- 
ness when dealing with the unreasonable and the foolish. 
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The Bishop never forgot—he was, indeed, most sensitive 
on the point—that his position demanded the most perfect 
courtesy and consideration in the conduct of affairs. The 
rude letters sometimes addressed to him, which from most 
laymen would have called forth a scathing rebuke, he never 
failed to treat with patient courtesy. Moral obliquity or 
unclerical conduct he could and did rebuke in no uncertain 
terms, but rudeness to himself he passed by almost unnoticed. 
To those who knew his ardent temperament, and who 
realized the quickness of his mind, the self-control which he 
must have exercised in his relations with wrongheaded and 
unreasonable people was wonderful. 

There were five educational institutions with which he 
was connected, and which were of more than ordinary interest 
tohim. These were the Derby Diocesan Training College 
for Schoolmistresses, the Nottingham High School, the 
Magnus School at Newark, Repton School, and, lastly, Win- 
chester College. He was made a member of the governing 
body of the College in 1895, and much enjoyed the position. 

A few extracts from Ridding’s charges and other published 
addresses will help to shew his opinions and methods. He 
grappled a good deal, especially in his first few years, with 
Dissent. ‘I no more claim that the English Church is the 
sole rule than I recognize that it admits no change ; I claim 
that it is the truest that exists.’ ‘The Church of England 
stands the one Church which has never separated from any 
Church or person.’? In 1888 he discussed reunion with the 
Dissenters, maintained that the Church of England was not 
sacerdotal, and dealt with the question of the historic 
episcopate. In 1894 Disestablishment was much in his 
thoughts. ‘It would be a great loss for Nonconformists 
themselves if the National Church were weakened or 
destroyed. They live upon the existence of the National 
Church.” * In 1895, in referring to reunion, he said, ‘We have 
but one course to pursue, the good old plan of making our 
Church the best possible. A Church of England that was 
Church of all England, not only in name, would treat for 


1 Diocesan charge, 18385. * Diocesan charge, 1886. 
3 Diocesan charge, 1894. 
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reunion on equal terms with any Church in Christendom.’ 
In his primary charge (October 11, 1887), after giving 
statistics of places of worship, he went on to say, ‘It is clear 
that neither Church nor Nonconformity can at this time, or 
ever, suddenly do without the other.’! ‘It is all askew to 
make Church establishment a question between competing 
bodies. It is a question of having appointed officers to do 
a particular great national work that won’t be done without.’ 
In this third charge he shewed his keen logical ability by 
analyzing ruthlessly on the one hand the thesis ‘The Church 
must stand upon her principles, and on the other the con- 
ception of ‘the Free Churches.’ Ina meeting at Nottingham 
on October 15, 1889, he had made great fun of ‘a free Church 
in a free State,’ and turned the idea inside out. His two 
principles about Dissent were, firstly, that separation makes 
union afterwards impossible—if you do not agree with every- 
thing in the Church as you find it, whatever you do, do not 
separate—and, secondly, that the National Church is the 
backbone on which the others depend. In November 1891 
he made a very notable speech on the change of attitude in 
Dissenters, especially in the Wesleyans. In 1896 he pointed 
out a significant fact, that, possibly from continued trade de- 
pression, the number of Dissenting ministers in his diocese 
had greatly decreased in the last ten years. A feature of 
the Church Congress of 1897 at Nottingham was its friendly 
attitude to Nonconformists. 

With regard to the Church of Rome, the Bishop was 
always ready to expose historical misstatements. His 
address on the continuity of the Church of England to his 
Conference in 1886 was a vigorous and useful document. 
In 1894 he disapproved of the action of the Irish Church in 
consecrating a Protestant Bishop for Spain. Anglican Orders 
naturally had his attention in 1896. He dealt from time to 
time with questions of Ritual. On one occasion he replied 
in print, in a pamphlet, /s Ceremonial Romish ? to a respectful 
protest on the part of ten laymen: ‘With much pain we 
learned that at the recent Opening Service at the Church 
at Clumber, some practices, such as we have alluded to 

1 Second charge, 1893. 
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(Romanizing), were followed in your Lordship’s presence.’ 
The Bishop asked them in reply to ‘distinguish’: ‘Do you 
object because you dislike Ceremonial in itself, or because 
you think it Popish?’ He replied that: 


1. ‘ Diversity (of ritual) is due to Laity as well as Clergy,’ 

2. The multiplication of ritual accessories does not mean to 
the mass of Church people a change of doctrine ; ‘they like it in 
itself.’ 

3. ‘If I see souls sustained in Christian lives of self-devotion and 
endurance by their full system of worship, are not these Christian 
graces witness that their worship is no grovelling material superstition, 
but an uplifting of spirit by Divine Spirit ?’ 

4. ‘I have no belief that there is any materialistic teaching in our 
Diocese. . . . The fact is that analysis of Sacramental efficacy baffles 
ordinary understanding. . . . Rhetorical exaggerations may be imitated 
from this or that ancient Father, and such rhetorical appeals may be 
taken literally, when used, as those Fathers used them, to heighten 
Spiritual impressions.’ ‘I believe that the country shows a spread 
of preference for impressive form of worship, but that there are 
no signs of superstitious doctrine spreading or being likely to be 
accepted.’ 

5. No Englishman desires the jurisdiction of the Pope in Eng- 
land or the hopeless tenet of Papal infallibility. ‘Criticism will not 
be true or accepted which connects revival of old Ritual with desire 
for submission to Rome. The historical aspect is quite the reverse. 
The revivers of Ritual profess their model to be a specially English 
Use embodied by Englishmen for Englishmen by order of an Eng- 
lish King, and before the date of medizval errors and corruptions. 
Whether the Use in their hands does belong to such a period is a 
historical question. What I say is, that a revival of supposed old 
English Ritual, as such, is, both in spirit and practical bearing, entirely 
different from, and indeed contradictory to, submission or secession 
to Rome.’ 

6. He allowed that there was a Romanizing party in our Church, 
and was not surprised at the bad impression created by it ; but he 
thought this party was diminishing in number and less fanatical. 


His own attitude had been summed up earlier in life: ‘I 
am not of a processional turn of mind.’ In 1889 he said: 
‘Trusting the clergy, I have gladly accepted most of these 
accessories where they have been accepted, and as gladly 
VOL LX.—NO. CXX. T 
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dispensed with them where they are dispensed with.” In 
1890 he spoke guardedly of ‘ symbolism’: ‘It must be limited 
by two more essential things, loyalty and edification.’ In his 
second charge he attacked the use of the word Mass, to 
which he very strongly objected. Incense he regarded as a 
question of taste. ‘I have been censed by even a trained 
English curate, but the force and enjoyment of his thorough- 
ness were not ethereal, nor its unexpected influence uplifting.’ 

With regard to vestments, his opinions are well known 
and his mode of expressing them was characteristic. In his 
charge of 1893 already referred to he said: 


‘Special dress for marriages, funerals, sacraments, and seasons 
has much to say for itself. So has the unchanging ministry present- 
ing itself the same in allits offices. I was glad when the black gown 
was simplified away even from sermons which were not so clearly 
parts of the service as those in the Communion Service. I am well 
pleased that my official scarf does not change colour. But when 
I wear my Cathedral cope, as the Canons bid me, I feel no change 
of doctrine induced in me by it. Evena richer one would not make 
me contradict the Prayer Book. Chasubles are still sud judice, but as 
regards Symbolism, if chasubles are called “Sacrificial” (which 
I think a very unhistoric account of their origin) that only brings up 
again the twice discussed question about the meanings of sacrifice. 
But when vestments are said to be essential for “ doctrine,” I wonder 
what the doctrine can be, which was not able to be held (say) by 
Keble or Pusey, who were certainly not Vestiarians. Rich dresses 
are things in themselves. . . . It was not as symbolising doctrine, 
but as more beautiful, that those who liked these liked them, and 
the objections . . . have rested on preference for simplicity over 
magnificence. No doubt taste for the former has been called 
Puritan, taste for the latter Popish, but people are now generally 
prepared to judge them on their merits apart from either prejudice. 
For it is prejudice alike to say, Vestments shew false teaching, or 
Teaching depends on Vestments. Vestments are of all things matter 
for each Church to regulate, and in each Church its regulations need 
not prescribe uniformity. In cathedrals, parish churches, private 
chapels, such accessories may fitly differ in proportion. Rules for 
parish churches must respect the old maxim, ‘ Sectetur partem 
conclusio deteriorem, and not prescribe impossibilities for the poor. 
But that would not be a sensible limitation in private chapels, where 
taste and cost are no public concern.’ 
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In December 1895 he readily accepted the gift of anew cope; 
but he never would wear a chasuble. 

On the subject of modern theories about the Old Testa- 
ment, he spoke at length, in 1888, against the theory of verbal 
inspiration. ‘Ought our Church, which claims more than 
anything to be a witness to truth, to keep back truth from the 
people out of fear, when we are satisfied it is truth?’ After 
referring to the existence of parallel narratives in the Old 
Testament, and the mistaken conception that Bible morality 
is the same throughout, he said in conclusion : ‘ Of one thing 
I am sure, that nothing undermines trust like concealment, 
and that no Church can hope for respect or attention if it 
is once believed by its people not to teach what it believes 
to be the truth.’ 

On the use of the Athanasian Creed in church, while he 
wondered more and more at its ‘ precision and completeness,’ 
he thought the Irish and American Churches ‘have not acted 
unwisely in placing it among the documents of the Church, 
but not requiring it to be recited in public service’: ‘I think 
that if we were free to.do so we should be wise to do the 
same.’' He definitely condemned the enforcement of fasting 
Communion by episcopal rule; he was very severe against 
‘Sacramental Confession,’ ‘if by this is meant, as I have always 
gathered, that before communicating a person is bound 
always to make a private confession to a priest and receive 
private absolution. He shewed his dislike plainly of evening 
Communion and also of non-communicating attendance, espe- 
cially of children. 

His second charge in 1893 is a very characteristic docu- 
ment, overflowing with vitality and humour. It is clear that 
the Bishop is successful and the diocese united and active. 
The Society of Mission Clergy, the Church Reading Associa- 
tion, the Women’s League, the Diocesan Finance Association 
are all at work. He refers to Church music: ‘I delight in 
the devoted choirs which I find through the Diocese, and I 
enter into anthems being sung on occasions with a big O, 
but I sympathize also with the popular taste for tunes which 
are tunes.’ He discusses the question of arranging services 

2 Diocesan charge, Igo1, 
T2 
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for those engaged in the Sunday milk trade: ‘It is clearly 
difficult to meet the exigencies of the Sunday labour un- 
avoidable in the care of cattle, and we must obey the cows.’ 
He deals with the ‘principles’ of Diocesan promotion, and 
after laying down that ‘ seniority is the worst of all principles’ 
says, ‘ In eight years I have appointed to forty livings, and in 
thirty-five cases | have been glad to appoint clergy from the 
Diocese.’ On another question he held characteristically that 
‘English clergy liberty about marriage and beards is better 
law than Greek or Roman contradictory regulations.’ 

In church work he never tired of appealing for more lay 
help :? 

‘All that touches human happiness and troubles, human weal 
and woe, moral, mental, or physical, gives objects and departments 
of Church work, work to be done not only or mainly by Church 
services, sermons or sacraments (great and true as is the power of 
those instruments for stirring souls), but much more constantly and 
potently by the living contact of spirit with spirit in the daily relations 
of life.’ ? 

‘The whole gist of my ideas for the Church is that Church life 
depends on the laity.’ 


He pointed out how much there was in which all parties 
agreed about the Lord’s Supper.’ ‘In this Diocese there is 
complete loyalty to our Church.’ In 1890 he spoke very 
strongly of the utility of ruridecanal meetings, and again 
and again he lays stress on the importance of energetic 
rural deans. In 1894 he defended himself and the Church 
at an evening meeting from the charge of opportunism, 
‘taking up social questions simply to flatter the people.” He 
was not afraid of acting as adrag in such matters as the Eight 
Hours Bill. One of the great advantages of an Established 
Church to his mind was the independence of the clergy.‘ 
This he emphasizes again and again, even while deploring 
‘as the one real blot on our Church system the practical 
immunity of bad clergymen.’® In 1899 he referred to the 
unity of parochial methods among the different Church parties. 
On all the clergy he enforces loyalty to the Prayer Book and 

1 Diocesan charge, 1885. 2 Tbid. 3 Diocesan charge, 1889. 

* Diocesan charge, 1898. > Diocesan charge, 1885. 
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parochial zeal. He is very severe in his third charge on 
those who found nothing to do in a small country parish. 

He refers cheerfully from time to time to the amount of 
church building and restoration in his diocese, in spite of 
great depression of trade. The first want of the Church he 
took to bea good system of pensions.’ In 1893 he had said: 


‘Seventy-seven parishes in Derbyshire out of 251 are of less 
income than 200/. Fifty-two in Notts out of 236 are of less income 
than 200/.’ 

‘Scarcely a curate in this Diocese is not maintained by people’s 
offerings to meet Grants from Ecclesiastical Commission,’ or some 
society. 


From his last charge it appears that during his episcopate 
seventy-eight new churches and mission district chapels were 
built, 116 churches were considerably restored or enlarged, 
and seventy-three were improved by less considerable repairs 
or additions. 

The question of education crops up continually. It was 
a perplexing time and an uphill fight for Church schools. 
Again and again they are debated at diocesan conferences. 
In 1888 he urged, as he always did, ‘that Church schools 
should be made as good as possible. In 1893 he said, 
‘Fourteen schools have been given up, making more than 
one-fifth of the parishes without schools.’ ‘The Church 
schools are our most perplexing problem.’ Nothing probably 
gave him greater pleasure during the whole of his episcopate 
than the spontaneous collection by the Nottingham Dazly 
Guardian of 5,000/. for the Church schools of Nottingham. 

In 1902 he dwelt at some length on the Government 
Education Bill ; he was perfectly certain of this— 


‘that the system of education of the country must become uniform. 
As an old schoolmaster, he quite agreed with the schoolmasters who 
had spoken, that it would be an exceedingly awkward and difficult 
matter to arrange that each denomination should have teachers of its 
own sent into the schools. He also agreed with Sir A. Heywood 
that if it had to be done it must be done, and he was quite prepared 
to see that that was the next stage of the solution. It acted very 
well in America apparently. . . . He believed that when a system 


1 Third charge. 
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came about which was to be national there must be a concordat, and 
that what an illustrious person had said, that if the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Dr. Parker were put down together to construct a 
syllabus of religious instruction which would satisfy both their con- 
stituents, if the term might be used, they would do it in half-an-hour, 
was perfectly true, and that it would be done in a very short time 
indeed when the system of allowing free opportunity to everyone 
was found to be impracticable.’ 


His own view had been beaten, 


‘for primary education, that universal State schools, with universal 
liberty of religious teaching, must be the final solution, and that not 
rates but Imperial taxes, should be their resource. . . . The Non- 
conformists have frightened people from that.’ The Bill is a reason- 
able stage towards a final settlement, perhaps ten years hence. ‘I 
regard the Bill as providing for the Church an honourable retirement 
from an honourable office. It is time for the nation to take this 
charge over as one of its main departments. It is the office of the 
Church to fill some other gap now open, as she filled this in 
times past. To fill what is not claimed is better than to claim what 
is filled.’ 


The Bishop’s views on education in general went to the 
root of the matter. He made by far the most interesting of 
his later pronouncements on the subject of secondary educa- 
tion in 1901. The following are some of the conclusions at 
which he arrived. ‘ What is wanted ? to save our commercial 
supremacy. Unity of control, whatever it means, should 
have nothing to do with secondary education. The present 
problem is the construction of intermediate education, ze. 
something between primary and secondary. The “ public 
schools ” are abreast of the times. The real question is, Will 
our business men, as Americans do, give the rewards of 
higher employment and recognition to educated capacity? 
No system of education can correct false social pre-existing 
standards and low ideals of work. The highest classical 
education has had its turn.’ 

‘It is interesting to read the Educationists of the Renaissance, 
whose sayings abwut the Humanities have been repeated down the 
lectures of three centuries, with their complaints of the scholasticism 
superseded by them, in terms precisely like our own age. The 
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logical training of scholastic disputations must have seemed to 
its generation an irreplaceable instrument, and its efficiency is 
marked in the ecclesiastical casuistry, so developed in the systems 
educated by that method, and forbidden any part in “the modern 
learning.” That prohibition has not been laid on lay or clerical 
education in England in regard to pursuit of any knowledge, or 
in regard to study of theories or principles drawn from modern 
learning, when duly established and accepted. But modern learn- 
ing has upset the balance of arguments for the existing system of 
education. An entirely new mass of material has not only grown 
up, but has reached the stage of being shaped for organised 
teaching. English literature was scarcely born, and is now full 
grown. History is a new world, and its departments of economics 
and social problems are ready to form the transitional training of 
men passing out into life. The forces and operations of the material 
world have been brought to the most educational stage of knowledge 
and discovery. Arts and mechanics are in shape to unite the 
interests of mind and sense. Languages, European and Oriental, 
are in shape for the service done by classical translations. That 
Latin and Greek languages and literature have some qualities which 
have been main helps in training thought, need not be argued. Nor 
are the defects unknown enough to be discussed. The use of Latin 
for learned professions will remain, and I cannot doubt that in the 
highest education Greek must hold a great place. 

‘But I am no less clear that for any grades of education below 
the highest, the modern material which has come into existence since 
I went to school sixty years ago ought to supplant the old system, 
not only as combining useful knowledge with mental gymnastics, but 
as more fit to develop interest, thought, and power than the rudi- 
ments of classics, beyond which so many never advance. Modern 
material exists. Only ignorance supposes that the old Universities 
and schools have ignored or rejected its use. It needs only to con- 
trast the examination schools of half a century ago with the present. 
The result is that the other condition, more necessary even than the 
material, is provided, if not adequately (which I do not profess to 
know), at least in a very different degree now, viz., teachers. I have 
no idea or belief that modern teachers are yet adequate to take 
over the old Universities and schools. The ruling question must 
be for them, not subjects, but men, and the men must settle their 
subjects. It is a question of degree. I can believe, if I am told so, 
that for the intermediate schools, preparing boys to the age of 
17 for business life, both material and teachers are by this time forth- 
coming. And it is educationally on this ground that I repeat, as my 
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‘conclusion of the whole matter ” at this time, that I hope to see the 
next stage in the growth of an Education Bill confined to intermediate 
education, the selection of a definite zone of schools fixed to provide 
this, and the construction of courses and methods for it. I invite the 
local co-operation of those concerned with local schools to support 
it. This will be a big enough business for the next step, without 
wrecking it on ideas too grand for our machinery.’ Let us imitate 
the Americans in starting with manual education, and delaying 
‘ book-learning ’ to the age of ten. Each school cannot be expected 
to teach everything. They must specialize. 


In a paper read at the Church Congress at Exeter, 1894, 
on ‘The Church’s Duty to Secondary Education,’ his chief 
points were : 


‘We must regard the Church as an instrument to strengthen educa- 
tion, not education as an instrument to strengthen the Church. .. . 
We should throw our best energy into providing the best possible 
schools for the commercial classes, who have hitherto been least well 
provided. The higher public schools are adequate and being well 
conducted. . . . The loss of any trade supremacy will not be remedied 
by education, but by persuading the commercial classes to believe in 
good education being the best gift they can give their children. We 


want an enthusiasm for knowledge such as exists in Scotland... . 


Good teachers are the one thing needful. . . . More importance 
should be attached to early manual education.’ 


He did not speak warmly of the much-talked-of ‘ladder,’ 
and was against a Minister of Education. He preferred 
now, as he did twenty years before, the method of bring- 
ing the universities directly and immediately into connec- 
tion with the schools, and believed in inducing them to 
exchange their desire for uniform competition for an appre- 
ciation of adequacy in variety. The ‘dead hand’ of a 
Ministerial Department would arrest more activity than it 
would quicken. 

It would be easy to multiply such extracts, but enough 
have been given for illustration. What impression do we form 
of Ridding’s ecclesiastical opinions? Some more common- 
place members of his diocese sometimes complained that 
they found him difficult to classify. To many that may 
seem his greatest praise. He refused to belong to any 
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party. He was certainly not a High Churchman, although 
many of his most loyal workers and intimate friends were 
High Churchmen. He never seemed to have much sympathy 
with Low Churchmen as such. He was a very broad-minded 
man, but he was not in any technical sense a Broad Church- 
man. He was really a very loyal English Churchman, 
with old-fashioned traditions, with broad and liberal ideas, 
and a very deep grasp of spiritual realities. Above all, he was 
very jealous for the comprehensiveness of the English 
Church. When at Oxford he had been thought to incline 
to what was called Liberal theology, and had created some 
sensation by a sermon on ‘ Liberty of Teaching,’ preached 
when the question of the condemnation of Jowett was 
before the University. But his attitude did not arise so 
much from agreement with Jowett’s opinions as from a 
statesmanlike dread of suppressing discussion. 


‘ Educate the rising generation of clergy in truthfulness, and make 
our Church to be felt to be witness to the truth. The seminarist 
spirit of speaking under direction is not our Church’s spirit. Educate 
the rising clergy in reverence and in assurance that our documents 
were the best wisdom and best learning of our fathers, not lightly to 
be disregarded by less wisdom and learning, but helps at least, and 
starting-points for the advance in wisdom and learning in after- 
generations. But yet do not make them bonds and fetters to the 
free study of truth, as if piety and honesty were things of the past, 
and the rising generations may not claim confidence as worthily as 
their forefathers.’ 


Does not this harmonize almost exactly with the following 
extract from his last charge? 


‘Still this must be clear. Discussion even of fundamental truths 
cannot be suppressed if we wish, and we ought not to wish it if it 
could. A Church debarred from discussion of serious questions, 
adequately raised, will have its convictions, however real, discredited 
as only obligations of tradition. Authority will be no bar in Eng- 
land to opinion, and the people’s belief will be what the people 
believed.’ 


The same breadth of view characterized the discussions 
in his charges of Church law, the validity of Anglican Orders, 
the doctrine of Grace, the Sacraments. Their general 
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usefulness and popularity will always be hindered by his 
native obscurity of utterance, but their value will be great 
for those who are prepared to grapple with them. The 
aim throughout is to correct any tendency to narrowness, to 
discover the agreement behind much that seemed divergent, 
and, above all, to find the spiritual reality which underlies 
formulz which seemed to be dead. 

The Bishop’s last year was a very quiet one externally. 
He paid brief visits to London on legal business, for 
Convocation or bishops’ meetings ; but travelling was now a 
burden to him, and he spoke more than once of the possibility 
of resignation. In March he seemed to be more his old self, 
but he had taken the precaution of asking the Bishop of Derby 
to be responsible for an unusual share of the Confirmations. 
He was, however, busily engaged at home in preparing his 
last charge, intended to be delivered at a Visitation Synod 
at Southwell Cathedral on June 30, and since published. 
The work of writing anything had always been a burden 
to him, and in his weakened condition it proved very 
exhausting. He always tried to deal with the real questions 
of the time, and to treat them adequately. Perhaps, too, 
anxieties about the future weighed on him morethan in times 
past. He realized the gravity of the questions of the day, 
and there is reason to think that he felt doubt as to whether 
a due succession of men was arising in the Church who by 
their learning and width of sympathy were fitted to rule in 
these difficult days of readjustment. He noted, too, that 
‘the development seems to run, whether as regards books, or spread 
of ideas, or promise of ability in the rising generation of clergy, in 
one of two lines of change—either of non-theological sociology or of 
medizval rule and ceremonial.’ 


He viewed with deep mistrust attempted short cuts to the 
settlement of critical difficulties : 


‘It is as impossible as I think it is untrue to condemn discussion 
of any doctrine. It is sadly true that controversies distress minds 
unprepared for suspense on great issues. But experience makes an 
increasing number of believing thinkers, who at earlier stages coun- 
selled reserve out of considerateness, attribute to that reserve the 
shock of the issues, and see in free discussion the atmosphere for 
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- adjustments of truth without explosions. Bishops are called on to 
at suppress clergy who raise questions, but it is more delicate casuistry 
1€ in cases of belief than of obedience, How far, in the interests of 
tO truth and trust, our Church system retains the service ‘of clergy 
t, and the membership of laity whose views alter in any point. It is 
25 not so truly a question of personal honour as of Church system, and 
in our Church system casuistry has many complications in judging 
y each case rightly for truth’s as well as justice’s sake.’ 
or When bishops were called on to suppress clergy who raised 
a questions, and impatience was expressed at the attitude of 
y some, he would say: ‘ We older bishops are not fools, and the 
If, younger ones will find it out yet. We must be true to truth. 


That was the great principle of the Church of England 
vindicated at the Reformation.’ But while his habit of mind 
was liberal in the noblest sense of the word, it would be 
probably true to say of his own feeling what he used to say 
of himself in earlier days in regard to other discussions : 

‘You all call me a Radical, but I am really the best Conservative 
of youall. The truest faith is so real that it does not fear discussion, 
and accepts fresh knowledge, when it is established, as the revelation 
to the present generation.’ 


At the same time the Bishop resented the attempt at the 
present day to depreciate historical evidence, and had a 
characteristically English love ofa fact. At times he thought 
that there was a disposition to rely unduly on the evidence 
of experience, and used to say that we must remember that 
experience may be self-deception. He was impatient, too, of 
some modes of philosophical thought. ‘What is the good of 
reviving all this Berkeleyan idealism?’ he exclaimed after 
scanning the first essay in a volume recently issued, and 
designed to restate old truths, 

His feeling about the diocese was on the whole happy. 
His last year was disturbed by one painful scandal, but he 
was confident that the general moral standard of the clergy 
had greatly advanced, and that the black spots in the diocese 
were now very few. He was happy, too, in believing that the 
demeanour of Confirmation candidates shewed marked 
increase of attention and feeling for the service, and he was 
particularly sensitive to this. On occasion he spoke with 
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great severity when the attitude of the candidates seemed 
marked by inattention and carelessness. But the Bishop 
was inclined to be pessimistic over the average of Ordination 
candidates. The world is advancing fast in knowledge and 
intelligence, but is the clerical standard rising? His view of 
the necessary remedy seemed to be much what he expressed 
at Oxford forty years before in his sermon on ‘ Liberty of 
Teaching,’ and that other remedies without this were mere 
tinkering with the subject. But he was very emphatic about 
the intense interest and usefulness of the clerical calling, if 
men only threw themselves into theirwork. They really had 
to deal with life, and the calling of the clergyman offered a 
readier, and perhaps easier, road to effective usefulness than 
any other career. 

March 1904 was the last full month’s work that the Bishop 
ever did, and his Trinity Ordination the last diocesan service 
he took part in. At the beginning of June a sharp attack 
of laryngitis and growing weakness forced him to give up 
all hope of holding the Synod. On July 25 he tendered his 
resignation of the see to the Archbishop, to take effect on 
November 2. That he thought would allow of sufficient time 
for his successor to be chosen and to take up the reins of 
office without a long interregnum. Three weeks later he 
wrote to the Prime Minister to lay before him what he con- 
sidered to be the special needs of Southwell. These last 
months were painful ones to those who loved him. Work 
had always been the joy of his life, and now the time had 
come to give up active work. Some are withdrawn from the 
interests of life before death releases them, but with the 
Bishop it was otherwise. The body was very feeble, but the 
mind was fresh and the spirit courageous. Like most great 
and unselfish workers, Ridding loved life for its struggle, its 
opportunities of growing and of learning. ‘I wish I were 
young again like you,’ he would say sometimes to children ; 
and the sight of this keen spirit, crippled by the infirmities of 
the body, lent a pathos to the words. During the early days 
of August he rallied a good deal. He was able to get down- 
stairs again, and the doctors talked cheerfully of the prospect 
of recovery, but a final relapse set in on August 18. For a 
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short time he lingered on. As his thoughts wandered he 
talked incessantly of the diocese, of his unfinished charge, of 
old Winchester or Oxford days, of friends of his early man- 
hood, or of those whose affection he had won in later life— 
of himself and of his sufferings never. Twelve days after the 
final relapse, as autumn first laid her hand upon the trees he 
loved, this brave spirit was summoned home. 


ArT. IIL—THE APPROACH TO MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


1. A History of Modern England. By HERBERT PAUL. 
Volumes I., II. (London: Macmillan, 1904.) 

2. The History of Twenty-Five Years. By Sir SPENCER 
WALPOLE, K.C.B. In two volumes. 1856-1870. 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1904.) 


THE extracts from the Zzmes newspaper of a hundred years 
ago daily remind us how distant are the events of one century 
from those of another. And even when we accompany Mr. 
Paul to the year 1846, which marked the close of Sir Robert 
Peel’s official career, we see much which seems to have faded 
into the distant past, and little which belongs to what we 
should now call Modern England. But at any rate we see 
the roots of the England of to-day, and can trace its growth 
and its diverse developments year by year until the present 
time. For Mr. Paul’s divisions are periods, not subjects. He 
confines himself to known sequences, and avoids the precarious 
region of conjectured causes. In the true spirit of Bishop 
Stubbs, who was never tired of insisting upon the value of a 
faithful chronicle, he holds that the simple order of events is 
the best clue for the historian, because it can be most easily 
followed. This does not mean that he has no opinions of his 
own, or that he does not express them. Indeed the smooth 
course of the narrative is somewhat vexatiously disturbed by 
too many attempts to attach epigrammatic criticisms to 
persons and books which are casually introduced as we pro- 
ceed. But Mr. Paul takes a sensible view both of the scope 
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of his work and of the elementary duty of an historian. He 
does not agree with Sir John Seeley that the historian is only 
concerned with manasa citizen, as belonging to a State;ina 
word, that history should be purely political. He is unwilling 
to exclude Lord Kelvin or Tennyson or Browning from his 
history of the times which he surveys. He is rather a dis- 
ciple of Lord Acton, and a believer in the dictum of Terence 
and Juvenal that nothing that concerns mankind is outside 
his scope. The aim of an historian must be: 

‘to extenuate nothing, to set down naught in malice, to consider 
always the actions of men from their own point of view before pass- 
ing judgment upon them, and not to expect from fallible mortals a 
foreknowledge of things . . . Above all, he must not lose himself 
in the satisfied contemplation of material progress. For the things 
which are seen are temporal, the things which are not seen are eternal.’ 


Under the governance of these estimable principles 
Mr. Paul sets out upon his task with a survey of the condi- 
tion of affairs round his point of departure. Sir Robert Peel 
had given bread to the people by the expedient of Free 
Trade, and had put the Lord’s Prayer into an Act of Parlia- 
ment, as Mr. Bright said, when the danger of revolutionary dis- 
turbance was no vague or imaginary peril. If,as his enemies 
said, he had betrayed a cause and sacrificed a party, his 
friends could reply that the cause was the cause of monopoly, 
sacrificed for the benefit of the nation. When he left the 
Treasury, in a period of profound peace and ata time when no 
one had then led the House of Commons with success after 
sixty years of age, he was not merely the first man in England 
but the foremost statesman in Europe. He would have been 
put in the chair, it was said, by a meeting of the people of 
England, and he was much esteemed on the Continent. With 
the advent of Free Trade coincided improvements in locomo- 
tion, and if Mr. Paul is asked for the date of the beginning 
of Modern England he will place it at the time of substitution 
of the railway for the stage-coach, reminding us that ‘ from the 
days of Chedorlaomer to the days of Stephenson there was 
very little advance in the speed of travelling.’ The disappear- 
ance of duelling was another mark of the new age. A sad 
part of the picture was the condition of the labouring classes, 
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without votes and without united action. But Lord Ashley 
was an example of practical Christianity in public life, and 
Mr. Paul records that many of the clergy ‘took a zealous 
interest in the parish schools. The age was imaginative, 
poetical, and religious, and not entirely absorbed in the 
abolition of the Corn Laws. Wordsworth was still Laureate, 
and Tennyson was thirty-seven. The Brownings were just 
married, and Dickens was at the height of his fame. Mill 
was kindling the Utilitarian school with his eloquence and 
enthusiasm, and Miss Martineau and Mr. Grote were the con- 
spicuous writers in the schools of economic and philosophic 
Radicalism. Materialism had found a determined enemy in 
Thomas Carlyle, and while the secession of Newman had 
already closed the first phase of the Oxford Movement, 
Bishop Thirlwall was the chief English representative of 
the Broad School. Of this Bishop Mr. Paul speaks in such 
general terms of praise as we should be disposed to restrict 
more particularly to his intellectual gifts. We may also 
regret, for Carlyle’s sake, that Mr. Paul has reproduced that 
sage’s estimate of the intellect of Newman, which the more 
deliberate judgement of our time has not endorsed. It will 
be seen from the range of this introductory survey that Mr. 
Paul includes political, social, literary, and religious affairs as 
forming the life of Modern England, and in the development 
of his subject on these broad lines he seems to us likely to 
engage the interest, if not always to command the assent, of 
several different classes of readers. 

It is obvious that the results of Sir Robert Peel’s fiscal 
policy have a special interest for us to-day. But we should 
require more space than this article allows if we discussed 
them at any length, although we admit, as a pronouncement of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries reminded us last year, that important 
matters of social and moral principle are closely connected 
with fiscal questions. We can only make two observations 
upon this subject. The first is that Mr. Paul clearly shews, 
although indirectly, that the conditions of Sir Robert Peel’s 
policy, and the relation of England to her colonies and 
dependencies, were very different then and now, and that 
it is to stand on precarious ground to use the name or the 
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arguments ofa statesman for guidance in circumstances which 
had not arisen in his day. Our second reflection is in har- 
mony with Mr. Paul’s warning about the satisfied contempla- 
tion of material progress. It would be to ignore some of the 
most valuable parts of his book if we were to shut out all 
other interests and proceed toan election upon a fiscal policy 
alone ; and when fiscal discussion occupies such a large place 
in the political field we may hope that Mr. Paul’s books may 
help his readers to look at things in their right proportion. 
The contents of Mr. Paul’s first volume take us from 
1846 to 1855, and it is not until we get well into the second 
volume that we have the interesting parallel narrative sup- 
plied by Sir Spencer Walpole’s History of Twenty-Five Years. 
We do not forget that Sir Spencer Walpole published nearly 
twenty years ago a history of England from 1815 to the end 
of the Indian Mutiny; but it does not come within our 
present purpose to compare that history with Mr. Paul’s 
during the period in which the two works overlap. The dif- 
ference between the two writers is sufficiently illustrated by 
the present volumes. And indeed Sir Spencer Walpole him- 
self prefers to look upon them as a new work, and not a con- 
tinuation of an old one. In his former history he had to 
deal chiefly with domestic affairs, to relate the recovery of 
the country ‘from the effects of protracted war and the 
emancipation of its people and its trade from the melancholy 
legislation of previous generations.’ But now the activity of 
foreign affairs claims his chief attention. He is forced by 
great events to take a wider sweep, and he describes British 
interests and policy as affected by the struggle for indepen- 
dence in Italy, the extrusion of Austria from Germany, the 
consolidation of territory and the increase of power in the 
United States, the displacement of France by Germany in 
the first position among Continental nations. In this task, a 
task of five years, he has produced not merely a narrative 
which will interest the general reader, but a work which 
deserves the attention of the student. The authorities for 
the facts are stated with due preference to the more acces- 
sible and without unnecessary multiplication. The diffe- 
rences between authorities where they exist and the means of 
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testing them are well brought out. It must be added that 
the author enjoyed the privilege of correcting his narrative 
by the new light which Mr. Morley has thrown on the politi- 
cal history of the period in his biography of Mr. Gladstone. 
Sir Spencer Walpole is fully alive to the danger of at- 
tempting to describe events which are too recent to be seen in 
the due perspective which the writing of history requires, and 
when we begin Mr. Paul’s narrative we are not sure that he 
does not fall under the influence of his nearness to events 
which seem to him on that account of more importance than 
they really are. But we have only to read his account of the 
members and the work of the last Whig Government to see 
that he is really dealing with a bygone age which helps us to 
understand the present. Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy 
begins to fill the political stage. The duties on sugar were 
occupying the attention of the Government, and the horrors 
of the Famine of 1847 were adding another chapter to the 
sad history of Ireland. The Duke of Wellington, now Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was shewing himself to be ‘the greatest 
man that was ever sincerely content to serve.’ Mr. Disraeli 
was putting forward the theory that the history of England 
is a history of reaction, and delivered himself of the aphorism 
that ‘all is race,’ which Mr. Paul regards as representing his 
profoundest mind. That mind is further illustrated by the 
statement that ‘no one has ever been permitted to write 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit except a Jew, and 
by the inquiry whether anyone could deny that Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Incarnate Son of the Most High God, was the 
eternal glory of the Jewish race. The eloquent voice of 
Bishop Wilberforce was being heard in the House of Lords. 
Mr. Paul is very severe upon the ‘ remodeller of the episco- 
pate,’ and expresses his opinion that the second and third 
volumes of his biography have great interest and value, but 
that the first was written for edification. A chapter on the 
Court and the people shews how far we have moved since 
1847, when the two chiefs of English society were repre- 
sented by Punch as importunate beggars, and when a small 
education grant did not include within its benefits the Roman 
Catholics because they did not use the Authorized Version 
VOL. LX.—NO. CXX. U 
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of the Scriptures in their schools. The way in which blows 
were struck at the High Church party in 1847 is illustrated 
by Lord John Russell’s appointment of Dr. Hampden to the 
see of Hereford. But the result was to stimulate the Oxford 
Movement when it was staggering under the secession of 
Newman. Mr. Paul of course exercises his dangerous facility 
in the use of epigrams upon Bishop Phillpotts, whom he re- 
gards as ‘orthodox rather than pious, and inspiring awe 
without esteem.’ The theology and literature of the middle 
of the century supply him with many other opportunities. 
Hurrell Froude’s Remazns ‘show brilliant gifts, but contain 
more prejudice than intelligence. The year 1848 is justly 
said to have been distinguished by the exceedingly high level 
of its literary production. It included the first two volumes 
of Macaulay’s Hzstory, which working men could understand, 
which everybody talked about, and almost everybody admired ; 
though it must be confessed that there was little competition, 
for the standard History of the day was Hume’s, ‘which has 
little to recommend it except the beauty of the language.’ 
The same year rejoiced in the appearance of Vanity Fair, 
‘which owes perhaps some part of its fame to the matchless 
felicity of its title, and is ‘an unsparing, in some respects a 
savage, satire upon the social foibles of mankind.’ Thacke- 
ray can hardly be compared, as Mr. Paul observes, with 
Dickens, except to be contrasted. But 

‘Dickens painted with a broader brush and touched simpler 
issues. His sarcasm is obvious, almost conventional. His humour 
culminates in uproarious fun. Thackeray, with equal genius, had 
far more sensitive refinement, and also more originality or inventive- 
ness of method. Through his satire there runs a vein of serious 
moral purpose. His books are inspired with a love of righteousness 
and a hatred of iniquity. He was the lay preacher of his age.’ 


The struggles of the working classes in Lancashire before 
Free Trade were described ‘with singular power and ex- 
quisite tenderness’ in Mary Barton, and in the next year 
Kingsley’s Alton Locke assisted the efforts of the Christian 
Socialists to improve the condition of the poor by sanitary 
and co-operative methods upon the collapse of Chartism. 
Mill’s Polttical Economy, Max Miiller’s translation of the 
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Rig-Veda, Matthew Arnold’s first volume of poems, and 
Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture must be added to 
this galaxy of talent; and no record of the fifth decade 
of the century would be complete which omitted to mention 
the foundation of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood in the 
realms of art, the introduction of chloroform, the advance 
made in asylums and hospitals, and the architecture of Barry 
and Pugin. Before Mr. Paul continues his survey of litera- 
ture he devotes two chapters to the triumph of Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy and the development of the 
Colonies, and another to the Gorham case and the scare 
of the Papal Aggression. The elation of Lord Palmerston 
was subdued by the sudden death of his greatest adversary ; 
for Sir Robert Peel, ‘the giver of freedom and plenty,’ 
whose last speech delivered his conscience in the interests 
of peace, died on July 2, 1850. The colonial policy of 
England was as yet weighed down by a system under which 
colonial governorships were too often ‘not so much the 
reward of merit as the solace of impecuniosity.’ As to the 
Gorham case, without attempting to define the nebulous 
doctrinal position of Mr. Gorham, we are confident that 
Mr. Paul’s account of the proceedings against him does not 
do full justice to Bishop Phillpotts. But we may be glad that 
we only now see ina faction the unreasoning prejudice which 
seized the whole nation when Cardinal Wiseman convulsed 
Protestant England by his pastoral about the new Roman 
Catholic dioceses. Mr. Paul gives an excellent account of 
the ‘almost incessant orgy of bigotry and intolerance’ which 
prevailed, and he justly observes that we cannot now regard 
it ‘without feelings of shame.’ The wretched Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act found ‘a grave of contemptuous oblivion’ in the 
Statute-book, and the best result of the scare was Newman’s 
eloquent and witty lectures on the position of Roman 
Catholics in England. 

Wordsworth died on April 23, 1850, and Tennyson, who 
had already published /x Memoriam, became Laureate. 
Literary criticism rather than literary production was at fault 
in the middle of the nineteenth century in Mr. Paul’s opinion, 
Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese appeared, ‘the 
U2 
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most original, the most impassioned, and the most melodious 
of all her verses.’ Dickens published David Copperfield, his 
‘favourite, and perhaps his masterpiece.” Mr. Greg’s Creed 
of Christendom was a powerful contribution to the religious 
scepticism of the age. The Stones of Venice is ‘a perfectly 
equal and sustained effort’ of Ruskin’s genius at its height. 
In the same year Tenniel sent his first drawings to Punch, 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer published his Socta/ Statics. The 
Queen opened the Great Exhibition in 1851. 

The Queen’s communication to Lord John Russell about 
Palmerston’s off-hand management of foreign affairs, which 
Mr. Paul prints in full, was followed by Lord John’s dismissal 
of his Foreign Secretary, and that in turn by the defeat 
of the last Whig Government. Lord Derby formed the new 
Ministry, with Disraeli as leader of the Commons. The 
year 1852 was marked by the death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the discovery of gold in Australia, and the beginning 
of a long ecclesiastical controversy with the appointment of 
Mr. Bennett to Frome. The famous masterpiece of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Budget belongs to the following year, and 
before its close the tortuous negotiations began which led 
to the Crimean War. It was the French President who 
took up the cause of the Latin Church in Jerusalem, and, 
in Kinglake’s words, ‘began to apply it as a wedge for 
sundering the peace of the world.’ A careful description 
of the successive steps of diplomacy, and of the Crimean 
War bisected by the fall of the Aberdeen Ministry, concludes 
Mr. Paul’s first volume. If we pass over this struggle as 
being generally very well known in its outline, we must not 
omit to say that Mr. Paul gives a freshly written and com- 
pendious account of it. 

In the early part of his second volume Mr. Paul is natu- 
rally occupied with the results of the Crimean War and the 
general condition of England. It is here that we have the 
advantage of Sir Spencer Walpole’s first chapter entitled 
‘England in 1856.’ This is necessarily somewhat retrospec- 
tive, and touches in a general way upon some of the leading 
subjects of Mr. Paul’s first volume. In particular Sir Spencer 
Walpole surveys the literature of the century, and we can 
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compare his remarks with those of Mr. Paul upon Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Disraeli, Darwin, and the historians of the 
period. He lends himself less readily to quotation than does 
Mr. Paul, because he is less given to short epigrams which 
combine criticism with praise ; but he takes a broader sweep, 
and contrasts the message of the economists with the message 
of Carlyle and Tennyson. ‘ Read the writings of the West- 
minster school, and you will find the key to much in British 
history from 1830 to 1860. Read the writings of Mr. Tenny- 
son and Mr. Carlyle, and you will find the key to much that 
took place in the last forty years of the nineteenth century.’ 
If the poets and the teachers denounced the argument of the 
economists that the national future depended on the com- 
petition of traders, and that peace at any price was preferable 
to war, their protest was emphasized by the great historians 
of the middle of the century, who were all inspired with the 
same faith in the English race, the same appreciation of 
England’s greatness, the same belief in England’s destiny. 
At the same time the Darwinian doctrine of evolution was 
making men familiar with the idea that the weak must expect 
to yield to the strong, and that the heritage of the world was 
to be allotted to the governing and conquering races. Thus 
Mr. Darwin’s teaching had a deep influence on politics, as 
upon religion. 

The readers of the sixth volume of Sir Spencer Walpole’s 
History of England will not need to be told why he does not 
deal with the Indian Mutiny in his new work. He alludes 
here to two circumstances only with regard to it: the 
first that by Lord Palmerston’s command troops happened to 
be on their way to China when the mutiny of the Sepoy army 
broke out, and secondly that the people naturally felt that 
the veteran statesman, who had brought the Crimean War to 
a conclusion, was their best leader in the new difficulty. 
‘Thus the nation derived some assistance in its hour of danger 
from Lord Palmerston’s policy, and Lord Palmerston obtained 
fresh security from the nation’s difficulties.’ Mr. Paul includes 
some interesting details in the thirty pages of his chapter on 
the Mutiny. He notices such warnings and forebodings of the 
disaster as were given by those who knew India best, though 
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in truth they knew but little of the coming storm ; and he sum- 
marizes those causes of the Mutiny ‘ which were deeper and 
wider than the greased cartridges from which it immediately 
sprang.’ The story of the greased cartridges, denied in good 
faith at the time, was unfortunately true, as Lord Roberts has 
shewn in his Yorty-One Years in India. Cowsare sacred to the 
Hindus, and pigs an abomination to the Mohammedans, and 
when the cartridges were greased with a mixture of cows’ fat 
and hogs’ lard one of the great safeguards of British rule was 
removed—the impossibility of combination between Hindus 
and Mohammedans. Unfortunately, at the same time, other 
circumstances suggested to the ignorant that India was to be 
forced to accept the Christian religion. The Sepoys were in 
a state of panic, and official India went blindly on, believing 
in Sepoy loyalty ‘until it no longer mattered what anyone 
believed.’ When open resistance to authority began, injudi- 
cious threats, a want of prompt action, a scarcity of European 
troops, and wild false tales such as that the soldiers’ flour was 
made of bone-dust, helped the movement which shook for a 
time the whole fabric of British rule. The chupatties, the 
little cakes whose precise significance was never known to 
Europeans, were passed round, and the revolt at Meerut, the 
massacres at Delhi and Cawnpore, soon followed. But more 
than one letter from the Queen was needed before the Govern- 
ment at home estimated aright the full gravity of affairs, and 
at the prorogation of Parliament the Lords Commissioners 
delivered a weighty message from Her Majesty :—‘ She com- 
mands us to acquaint you that she will omit no means calcu- 
lated to quell these grave disorders, and Her Majesty is confi- 
dent that, with the blessing of Providence, the powerful means 
at her disposal will enable her to accomplish that end.’ It 
was not till the beginning of October 1857 that reinforce- 
ments began to reach Calcutta in any considerable numbers 
to back up the diplomacy of Canning and the brave deeds of 
the Lawrences, the Havelocks, Nicholson, Outram and Hodson, 
although Sir Colin Campbell landed at Calcutta on August 14. 
It is almost impossible to read without rubbing our eyes that 
precious weeks were lost by the unpardonable blundering of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, who persisted in believing 
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that sailing ships were faster than steamers. But Peel and 
the Naval Brigade did their duty as English sailors can, and 
as the Sikhs of the Punjab and the Ghoorkas, the two most 
warlike races of India, remained loyal, as did all the native 
princes—Nana Sahib being only a rich rascal—the issue was 
not long doubtful. Whatever mistakes the Government had 
made, they chose the right man for the chief command, and 
Sir Colin Campbell reconquered India. 

Both Sir Spencer Walpole and Mr. Paul give a good 
account of the Divorce Act of 1857, of the ridicule of the 
private Acts for the dissolution of marriage by Mr. Justice 
Maule, of whose wit Lord Brampton has recently reminded 
us, and of Mr. Gladstone’s opposition, on which Mr. Morley 
has thrown some interesting light. The defeat of Lord 
Palmerston in the following year is traced by Sir Spencer 
Walpole ‘to the absence of his friends and not to the presence 
of his opponents, and by Mr. Paul in more detail to the 
climax of his old domineering temper, resented by the 
Commons, and very rarely shewn after 1858. An appendix 
to Sir Spencer Walpole’s second chapter, on China and Japan, 
is of special interest at the present time. He unearths from 
a Parliamentary Paper of 1861 an opinion of Admiral Hope 
that Wei-hai-Wei is ‘entirely out of the question as a 
rendezvous for the fleet,’ and he quotes the admiration of 
Mr. Oliphant and Lord Elgin for Japan and the Japanese, in 
words which read almost like a prophecy, and which conclude 
with the prayer, ‘God grant that in opening up their country 
to the West we may not be bringing upon them misery and 
ruin.’ 

The chief events of the next few years are gathered up 
under two great heads, the union of Italy and the financial 
achievements of Mr. Gladstone in Lord Palmerston’s second 
Administration. Sir Spencer Walpole devotes a hundred 
pages to the theme of Italy, closing with an account of the 
share of the British Ministry in the work when Lord John 
Russell at home and Sir James Hudson at Turin exactly 
reflected the general English sentiment of ‘Italy for the 
Italians.’ Mr. Paul’s narrative of eighty pages on England, 
France and Italy adds some interesting details to the story 
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of the great drama. The admirable analysis which Sir 
Spencer Walpole gives of Mr. Gladstone’s financial policy 
will certainly suggest, as he surmises, many reflections to 
the thoughtful student. But perhaps there was no part of 
Mr. Gladstone’s financial work at that time which did 
more general good than the establishment of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, ‘the most efficient machinery for the en- 
couragement of thrift that the world had ever seen, or the 
imagination of man had ever conjectured.’ 

At first sight more is made of the influence of the Prince 
Consort by Mr. Paul than by Sir Spencer Walpole. Mr. 
Paul gives ‘the end of the joint reign’ as the heading ofa 
chapter, and has a good deal to say about the Prince whose 
unpopularity was entirely eclipsed by his premature death, 
whose mentors were ‘Peel, who did him nothing but good’ 
in teaching him the principles of commercial and consti- 
tutional freedom, and ‘Stockmar, who did him nothing but 
harm’ by implanting in him the maxims of a-hide-bound 
monarchical pedantry. But a careful reader of Sir Spencer 
Walpole will not fail to form true conclusions about the 
Prince’s ‘ perspicacity,’ and his important service to the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race in allaying excited feelings at a critical 
moment on both sides of the Atlantic. The marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, and the arrival of his bride, which is 
described with much enthusiasm by Sir Spencer Walpole, 
took place after the Prince Consort’s death, but the betrothal 
had been, in Mr. Paul’s words, ‘ one of his latest, and certainly 
not one of his least felicitous, arrangements.’ However 
tempting, it is idle to speculate what would have happened 
if the Prince Consort, whose death appeared to open the 
country’s eyes to his real greatness, had stayed beside the 
Queen. The practical matter which diverts our attention is 
the introduction of Mr. Lowe’s Revised Code, with its system 
of payment by results which held for so long the dominant 
place in our educational affairs, in spite of Matthew Arnold’s 
dictum that ‘no serious and well-informed student of educa- 
tion, judging freely and without bias, will approve the Revised 
Code.’ Sir Spencer Walpole makes considerable use of Sir 
H. Craik’s little book on the State and Education, and his 
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narrative, fuller here than Mr. Paul’s, shews that the general 
interest in the subject of education to-day, with which we 
are familiar, and which we may consider to be at least one 
good result of the last Act, did not exist in those days. The 
details of his brief summary help his readers to understand 
how recent is the active interest of the State in educational 
affairs. It would be well not to forget that the Church had 
done what she could for education from the time of St, 
Augustine’s planting of Christianity onwards. Each ecclesi- 
astical centre had its school. Bede at Jarrow, Theodore and 
Hadrian at Canterbury, Alcuin at York, and Felix in East 
Anglia, are men whose names must not be forgotten in deal- 
ing with the roots of English education. And if we are to 
be reminded of the steps of the modern educational ladder 
from the bottom to the top, we may be allowed to reflect 
that noble endowments were devoted at the Universities in 
the Middle Ages for the benefit of poor students, who might 
and did render great service to God in Church and State. 
Robert Grosseteste, the son of the ‘silly’ (that is, simple) 
Suffolk cowkeeper, and Thomas Wolsey, the son of the 
Ipswich butcher, were educated by the Church in this way. 
The modern County Council Scholarships are a partial return 
to the old system of close scholarships confined to persons 
in need of pecuniary assistance, and Sir Spencer Walpole’s 
Narrative must be supplemented by Churchmen who want to 
recognize the noble and faithful educational work of the 
Church for many centuries. The death of Lord Palmerston 
leads Sir Spencer Walpole, at the close of his first volume, to 
write an estimate of him, which is one of the best passages in 
his work. We cannot quote it at length; it must suffice to 
say that Lord Palmerston’s ‘strong common sense made him 
an excellent administrator, that in domestic policy he was 
‘the consistent opponent of organic reform,’ that in his foreign 
policy he practically secured the independence of Belgium, 
and worked for the freedom and union of Italy, and that he 
lived and died an English gentleman. Mr. Paul’s chapter 
on ‘the close of the Palmerstonian era’ shews us the general 
significance of the departure of the great statesman. When 
the Palmerston era was over, the Gladstone era had begun. 
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As the Church of England is a vital part of a Divine 
institution it survived the episcopal appointments of Palmer- 
ston and Shaftesbury, and Mr. Paul dwells in the closing 
chapter of his second volume on ecclesiastical affairs, as well 
as on science, literature and art, from 1857 to 1865. In this 
period the case of Westerton v. Liddell marks the develop- 
ment of ceremonial in public worship; in theology and 
philosophy the most noticeable publications were Mansel’s 
Bampton Lectures, Essays and Reviews, and Newman’s 
Apologia. Unnecessary antagonism between revealed and 
ascertained truth was the immediate result of the appearance 
of Darwin’s Origin of Spectes, and if we may be thankful that 
the attitude of religion towards science is no longer represented 
by Wilberforce’s article in the Quarterly and Disraeli’s speech 
at the Oxford Diocesan Conference, we may rejoice also that 
the men of science are more humble and less pugnacious than 
Huxley in his earlier days. In literature there is a rich field 
for observation. There were Charles Reade’s stories, Zowe 
Brown's School Days, and George Eliot’s Scenes from Clerical 
Life and Adam Bede. George Meredith was devoting his 
genius to promote the freedom and independence of women, 
and Tennyson’s /dylls of the King appeared in 1858. King- 
lake and Gardiner deserve mention in any broad survey of 
the historical writers of the time, and the obituary list includes 
the names of Mrs. Browning, of Clough and of Thackeray. 
Swinburne appeared as a poet in 1864, and in the next year 
Ecce Homo was published, ‘a masterpiece,’ says Mr. Paul, ‘ of 
rational religion suffused with the radiance of personal emo- 
tion. The Essays in Criticism and Alice in Wonderland must 
not be omitted from the literary summary. In art there 
was the work of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood already 
referred to and the sculpture of Alfred Stevens. 

Sir Spencer Walpole’s second volume opens with an ex- 
cellent chapter on the American Civil War. The subject 
supplies a striking example of the contrast between the 
writer’s Hzstory of England and this History of Twenty-Five 
Years. It shews that the modern historian has to take a 
wider outlook in days when communication has increased, and 
when imperial interests and the connexion between the 
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English-speaking races are assuming a growing importance 
in political history. Sir Spencer Walpole gives a gravely 
written and careful account of the Civil War; he finds room 
to mention and to praise Uncle Tom’s Cabin as a book which 
exercised a wider influence on politics than any book pub- 
lished in the nineteenth century, or perhaps any century ; 
and he refers to the famous raid of John Brown, whom the 
South regarded as a felon and the North as a martyr. He 
describes the effect of the war on Great Britain in the diminu- 
tion of the supply of raw cotton, and the vexatious troubles 
of the 7ven¢ affair and the Alabama claim. He assigns due 
credit to the chief leaders, but reserves his warmest praise for 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘ who perhaps of all the men born to the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the nineteenth century . . . deserves the highest 
place in history.’ 

The extension of the franchise to the smaller householders, 
and the reference of election petitions to judges, bring Sir 
Spencer Walpole back to home politics in 1866-68. And in 
this part of his narrative he writes with special authority and 
an intimate knowledge, for he was private secretary to his 
father the Home Secretary in 1866, and is able from his 
personal recollection to add to his story many details of 
interest. But perhaps the most weighty passage in this, the 
ninth chapter, is the estimate of the character of Lord John 
Russell, whose work was done in 1866, though he lived twelve 
years longer. Sir Spencer Walpole writes of him with sincere 
admiration, and is disposed to rank him above almost all his 
contemporaries, 

In the next chapter, on ‘the growth of Prussia and the 
decline of France,’ ad tristia ducimur. The important events 
in continental Europe between 1864 and 1867 lie outside the 
scope of these volumes, but Sir Spencer Walpole gives an 
admirably compressed account of them, and in fact the one 
word ‘Sadowa’ and the title of the chapter are sufficient for 
the purpose of reminding us how these events affected Eng- 
land and at the same time passed into regions of influence 
with which our own country was not directly concerned. It 
is true, no doubt, that in 1866 English people were chiefly 
occupied with the redistribution of power at home, but never- 
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theless the Prusso-Austrian War had its permanent effects 
on European and so on British history. If Sadowa was the 
successor of Solferino, it was the predecessor of Sedan, and 
if Bismarck pleaded, even to tears, for terms of moderation, it 
was to prepare for the greater struggle ‘which, from that 
moment, he never ceased to contemplate,’ by securing all the 
fruits of his victory, and yet not leaving his enemy too sore. 
From the time of Sadowa British statesmen saw another 
nation on the Continent competing with France for superiority, 
and diplomacy had to remember that enfeebled France had 
a united Germany in the north, and a united Italy in the 
south. 

Turning to more directly British interests, the year 
1867 was marked by a curious chapter of the history of our 
foreign affairs, which ended in the military expedition to 
Abyssinia, successfully accomplished by Lord Napier of 
Magdala, who, in Disraeli’s phrase, hoisted the standard of 
St. George on the mountains of Rasselas. The earlier steps 
of our dealings with Abyssinia, carefully traced by Sir 
Spencer Walpole, lead us to reflect how dangerous it is for a 
statesman to listen to the specious arguments of a private 
traveller, who widely misses the mark in his forecast of the 
future, and can only leave the statesman to struggle with the 
results of following ill advice. Mr. Plowden had an ex- 
perience of some years of travel in Abyssinia, but Lord 
Palmerston did not add lustre to his own fame by listening 
to his glowing anticipations of a new opening for British 
commerce. Without the stimulus of the centenary of 
Disraeli’s birth, a reader would be interested when he arrived 
at the first mention of Disraeli as Prime Minister. In the 
words of his unfinished novel, he shewed himself by sheer 
ability to be one of those ‘men of influence’ who ‘strike fire 
at last.’ If his imperialistic ideas were developed before his 
countrymen were ready to receive them, so that he appeared 
alien to them in ideas as well as in blood and in tastes, yet 
‘he fascinated men with his genius, he amazed them with his 
dexterity, he amused them with his wit, though he may also 
have ‘perplexed them with his tactics” The outbreak of 
Fenianism prepared the way for an attempt, or a long series 
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of attempts, to grapple with Irish grievances, while the 
opposition to Church Rates, begun at Braintree in Essex by 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld, a Unitarian, had some influence upon 
public opinion when the treatment of the Irish Church was 
coming to the fore. We have passed through great affairs of 
history since that time in connexion with the former matters, 
but perhaps nothing forces us to reflect how long ago were these 
events so much as the recollection that public executions were 
only abolished by law in 1868. In all the wholesome influence 
which Dickens exercised on public opinion, the most striking 
instance was, perhaps, the burning letter of indignation which 
he sent to the press after one of these disgusting displays of 
capital punishment. This letter had a great effect, and we 
are sorry that Sir Spencer Walpole does not refer to it in the 
pages which he very properly devotes to the subject, although 
the Act of abolition did not excite great attention and was 
not mentioned in the Queen’s speech. 

We cannot write at much length upon the two years 
of Liberal legislation of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry of 1868. 
Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone and the Life of Archbishop Tait 
have made difficult the task of bringing forward much strik- 
ing new material about the scheme for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church, which formed the first part 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. Whether he was advocating 
a policy of sacrilege or redressing a great injustice, at any rate 
he introduced his project in one of his very greatest speeches. 
Sir Spencer Walpole alludes to the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
eloquent apologia in the House of Lords—he might well 
have enlarged upon it—and remarks upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Primate to pass the second reading, and upon the 
argument of Bishop Thirlwall ; he notices the importance of 
the Queen’s moderating influence, and traces the fortunes of 
the Bill until finally it was placed upon the Statute-book, 
not, we think, ‘amid’ such ‘ general rejoicing’ as our author 
supposes. And as to its results we are more inclined to 
admire the noble struggle of the disestablished Church in its 
adversity than to dwell upon the excessive stress which one 
political party laid on connexion with the State and ac- 
cumulated wealth, or upon the mistake of another party in 
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supposing that Mr. Gladstone had allayed Irish discontent. 
For the second part of Mr. Gladstone’s policy in regard to 
the Land Laws we must be content to refer to Sir Spencer 
Walpole’s pages. The account of the Education Bill of 1870, 
and the outline of the Franco-German war even in its limited 
relation to our own foreign policy, cannot be discussed in 
afew words. With regard to education, we can only hope 
that all who are concerned in the defence of religious liberty 
in education will make themselves fully acquainted with the 
history of 1870; and although we should take exception in 
detail to several sentences in Sir Spencer Walpole’s narrative, 
we can on the whole commend it as a brief, clear and just 
account of a very thorny subject. 


Art. III. CHURCH OF IRELAND FINANCE. 


1. Thirty-fifth Report of the Representative Body, laid before 
the General Synod of the Church of Ireland in 1905. 
. The Constitution of the Church of Ireland. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis and Co., 1899.) 
3. Church of Ireland Auxiliary Fund: Special Appeals, I. and 
IT., 1904. 
4. Pastoral of the Archbishops and Bishops, read in the 
Churches, April 10, 1904. 
5. Scheme for a Clerical Superannuation Fund for the Church of 
Ireland ; amended and adopted by the General Synod, 1905. 


N 


THE Church population of Ireland, which numbered in the 
opening year of the century 581,089, is very unequally distri- 
buted over the four provinces. The waters are deep, and are 
becoming deeper, in Antrim and parts of Derry and Down; 
they are shallow, and are becoming shallower, in Munster 


and Connaught.'! But the Church occupies by her resident 


2 Each decennial census of Ireland reveals the fact that the Church 
is slowly but steadily growing in numerical ratio to the whole population. 
In 1835, when a census was made by the Commissioners of Public 
Instruction, the Church population was estimated at 10°7 per cent. In 
1861, the year of the first Imperial census, the proportion was 11°96; in 
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clergy and regular services in every parish the whole 
ground. No part of Ireland is treated as a missionary juris- 
diction. Every Churchman is expected to pay what he can to 
support the ministrations of religion, and the Church finds the 
balance of the cost. The clergy are resident, and if parishes 
have been to some extent amalgamated for the sake of 
economy, scarcely any churches have been closed, and no 
man lives so far from his parish church as to be quite unable 
to go there every Sunday if he will. The finance is, however, 
not parochial, but diocesan and general. The diocese stands 
by the parish, the Church at large stands by the diocese, 
and ‘poor parish funds,’ provided from various general and 
private Church sources, form an important element in the 
scheme of sustentation in the sparsely peopled districts. 

The organization, carefully evolved and well carried out, 
which administers the system is complete, and it works 
satisfactorily even if, in not a few cases, with extreme diffi- 
culty, where the numbers of Church people are small and 
their means limited. It is to the financial organization of the 
Irish Church that attention is called in this article. Of other 
parts of her work we have had occasion to write more than 
once previously. 

Circumstances, to one of which allusion has been made 
above, have greatly revived the interest of Church people in 
Ireland both in the methods and in the state of her finances. 


1871 it was 12°94; in 1881 it was 12°36; in 1891 it had become 12°75, 
and in the last census it was exactly 13. When estimating the strength 
of the forces opposed to Ultramontanism in Ireland, the large Northern 
population of Presbyterians, originally of Scottish extraction, must not 
be excluded. They number now 443,494. It is interesting to know that 
the members of the Church of Ireland and the Irish Presbyterians, for 
the first time in 1901, form rather more;than one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation of the country. Recent developments of Roman exclusiveness 
and intolerance, especially as exhibited in the working of the so-called 
‘Catholic Association,’ have teaded to increase the desire felt by a con- 
siderable number both of Churchmen and Presbyterians to draw nearer 
together and find a friendly »odus vivendi to be merged, some day and 
by some means, in reunion. In the face of persistent boycotting of 
‘Protestants’ it is natural that those who belong to the Reformed 
Communions should be led to feel a growth of sympathy and a desire for 
co-operation. 
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This does not mean that interest had seriously flagged. But 
the lapse of more than thirty years has placed a new generation 
in her churches, and an almost entirely different list of names 
on her subscription lists. The men who organized and con- 
tributed in 1870 had nearly all passed away in 1903; but 
the ‘assessments’ had been paid for many a year with 
unfailing regularity if perhaps decreasing enthusiasm. It was 
needed that something should touch the people to the quick 
and recall them to the zeal of the earlier days when everyone 
felt it to be his proud privilege to give a straight and con- 
vincing denial to the charge that the Church in Ireland was 
a creature of the State, and that, the ancient endowments being 
withdrawn, she had neither will nor power to continue her 
work at her own charge. 

The new stimulus has come, in part from the recrudes- 
cence of bigotry with the formation of the Catholic Associ- 
ation, and the secret continuance of its operations, even 
after it had been officially denounced ; and in yet greater 
part from a financial change to which we shall refer later on. 
It is desirable, and indeed necessary, in order that the dis- 
turbance of the Church’s equilibrium by this latter change 
may be understood, that we should examine briefly the 
principles of Irish Church finance. 

The basis of all the financial arrangements which have 
been made was suggested in the Act of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment. The clergy, 2,043 in number, who were 
working in the Church in 1869, were personally guaranteed 
their incomes for life in the form of annuities to be continued 
while they gave their service to the Church or were by it 
released from duty: the Church itself was disendowed.! 

But the Act provided that, should three-fourths of the 
clergy (taken by dioceses) voluntarily consent to the ar- 
rangement, the commuted value of the annuities should be 


1 500,000/. was given to the Church in compensation for the confisca- 
tion of private endowments. The churches were not taken, but the 
glebe houses and lands unless bought by the parishes passed, with the 
tithe rent charge and all other property, to the State. No money and 
no property were, by the Act, given to the disestablished and disen- 
dowed Church beyond the above. 
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paid toa Representative Body duly constituted by the Church, 
which should be charged with the responsibility of paying the 
clerical annuities. To induce the clergy and Church to con- 
sent, a bonus of I2 per cent. on the commuted value was 
to be added to the total. The annuities were calculated 
actuarially on an average expectation of life of ten and a half 
years in the case of incumbents and of sixteen years in the 
case of curates. 

The suggestion thus made by the Act gave the idea of a 
system of finance in which were possibilities of profit. The 
Church proceeded to constitute her ‘Representative Body,’ 
consisting of the archbishops, bishops, one cleric and two 
laymen from each united diocese, and twelve co-opted 
experts. An invitation to commute under the terms of the 
Church Act was submitted to the clergy. The requisite 
proportion consented, exchanging the security of the State 
for that, as yet quite unproved, of the Church. They were 
moved thereto, not only by a self-sacrificing desire to help to 
build up the Church’s finances, but also by several advantages 
offered, such as quarterly instead of half-yearly payments, 
and the opportunity of obtaining an advance of part of their 
commutation money if desired. The Church Commissioners, 
having received the consent of the clergy, with a comparatively 
few exceptions, at the request of the Representative Body, 
paid over the value, calculated as above, plus 12 per cent. 
bonus, to that body, and this sum, amounting to 7,581,075/, 
was known and spoken of as ‘commutation capital, and 
was legally the property of the clergy rather than of the 
Church. It was not an endowment. The Church was 
disendowed, the clergy were pensioned, and this money was 
simply the capital out of which, partly from interest and 
partly from the gradual absorption of the capital itself, 
their annuities were to be paid, till, with the death of the 
last of the pre-disestablishment clergy, the whole capital 
should disappear. Had the Representative Body simply 
held that money invested in Government securities, 
and paid the commuting annuitants, little or no financial 
profit would have come to the Church from the whole 
transaction. 

VOL. LX.—NO, CXX., X 
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The Representative Body, in which were found at that 
time some of the ablest financiers of Ireland—-the names of 
Cairns, La Touche, Mulholland, Ewart, Isaac Murphy, 
Carson, Salmon, at once suggest themselves as the leading 
men of those early days of organization—set to work so 
to use the money as to cause it not only to answer its 
original purpose, but indirectly to be a source of permanent 
profit to the Church. They succeeded in their purpose 
by adopting a plan which, stated in briefest outline, was as 
follows : 

Besides the commutation capital, the Church could count 
on the life services of two thousand willing clergy. If, then, 
a sustentation fund were at once set on foot, and, besides 
donations to the fund, subscriptions were collected from all 
the parishes in Ireland to a stipend fund for the clergy (on a 
scale laid down in each diocese), then during the continuance 
of the lives of the clerical annuitants the greater part of that 
stipend or sustentation fund could be accumulated; and 
while on one hand the commutation capital was melting 

way in paying annuities, the stipend capital would be grow- 

ing, as the parochial charges only gradually came upon it ; 
and ultimately there would be a profit from commutation. 
The great advantage thus accruing to the Church from the 
commutation capital and the lives of the existing clergy 
was that it gave her breathing time while building up stone 
by stone her own self-contributed capital. 

This plan was universally adopted by all the dioceses, 
which formed separate ‘financial plans, or schemes’ for their 
diocesan organization in subservience to the general scheme 
of the whole Church. This was a variant from the original 
idea, which contemplated one and the same scheme for the 
whole Church, but the plans have worked well in all the 
dioceses, and all have begun to enjoy ‘profits of commuta- 
tion.’ 

It appears thus that, if the commutation of the clerical 
annuities was the first condition of financial benefit, the 
general sustentation fund and the parochial assessments were 
the second. We may now pass on to indicate other wise 
arrangements of the Representative Body, under the guidance 
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and sanction of the General Synod, whose consent is required 
for all important actions of that body. 

In the first place, the capital of the commutation fund and 
all subscribed monies were invested in securities which brought 
in higher interest than that on which the actuarial calculations 
were based. Instead of 34 per cent. the Church obtained 
about 4$ per cent. The capital was distributed widely. 
About three millions was placed in railway securities of the 
first class) The same amount was invested, in the form of 
first mortgages, on prosperous Irish landed estates, the rest 
in a variety of ‘gilt-edged’ securities, governmental, colo- 
nial and others, and the average interest approached 44 per 
cent. 

Next, the Representative Body formed a scheme of com- 
position, for the mutual advantage of the clergy and the 
annuitants. The clergy whose lives were medically approved 
were offered an arrangement whereby the annuities could be 
entirely extinguished by a division of the corresponding 
capital between the annuitant and the Church body. The 
proportion varied according to age; but something like an 
equal division commonly resulted. The advantage to the 
clergyman was that he was thus provided with a modest 
capital with which he could do what he liked, and which 
offered to him the opportunity, possessed by too few of the 
Irish clergy, of making some provision for his family after his 
death. Much of the capital which thus came into the hands 
of many a country parson was, it is feared, lost by bad 
investments, caused by over-anxiety on the part of men who 
knew very little of business to get high interest for their 
money. The Church, on the other hand, was thus placed in 
possession of a ‘composition balance’ of about equal amount, 
on which no charge remained, and which could be used to 
augment the general Church funds. The compounding 
annuitant could, if he pleased, leave the country and serve in 
the Church of England or in the colonies, his responsibility, 
financially, to the Irish Church having ceased : and some who 
did so became the objects of a common pleasantry of the 
early ’seventies, as having ‘commuted, compounded, and cut.’ 


But the large majority of those who compounded offered their 
X 2 
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services to the Church, became stipendiaries under the new 
diocesan schemes, and (as a rule) the stipend of the parish, 
was paid to them less interest on the composition money 
which they had received ; in this way the re-engaged clergy 
were no losers by composition, while the Church was the 
gainer. The ‘composition balances’ thereby saved amounted 
to a large sum, rising to as much as 1,645,122/.; the total 
amount paid to the clergy, and thus struck off the books of 
the Representative Body, was 1,425,208/. 

A subsidiary arrangement of loans at 4 per cent. was 
also offered to non-compounding annuitants, and the clergy 
benefited by obtaining advances, which could be repaid if 
they pleased. These were called ‘ Advances under Table III.’ 
A million was so lent on good but fair interest to the clergy, 
and the benefit was mutual. The interest at 4 per cent. was 
deducted from the annuities, so that the Church’s financial 
responsibility was ia this way again reduced. 

By these various means the Representative Body so suc- 
cessfully managed their large trust that commutation was 
made a source of profit to the Church. The original capital 
was soon reduced to five millions, charged with the remaining 
annuities, and bringing in good interest. For many years 
the capital continued to shrink as part of the principal was 
yearly added to the interest to discharge the liabilities to 
the original clergy ; and it was not till 1893 that the drain 
ceased. The interest of the capital then remaining was 
sufficient to pay the outstanding annuities, and a profit has 
been declared and placed to the credit of the various dioceses, 
to be dealt with at the discretion of the diocesan synods, 
under the description of ‘profits of commutation.’ By this 
fund much good has been done within the past few years, 
chiefly in the way of increasing the poorer stipends, in giving 
long-service pensions, and in strengthening the superannua- 
tion funds of each diocese, 

All the time that these various economies were going on, 
a steady flow of subscriptions was being received under the 
diocesan schemes from all parishes alike, whether served by 
annuitants or stipendiary clergy. If the subscriptions to the 
parochial assessment were not required as yet to make up 
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the parochial income, they were available to increase the 
stipend fund of the Church, and therefore, the longer the 
annuitant lived in the service of the Church, the more capital 
was created for the future benefit of the diocese. The non- 
annuitant clergy were being paid from two sources :' 

(1) The parochial assessment, amounting to from 50 to 
60 per cent. of the stipend assigned to the parish ; 

(2) Interest on the accumulated stipend fund. 

It may be observed here that punctually, on the first day 
of each quarter, every bishop, priest, and deacon, under the 
Church’s laws, receives, usually by the first post, a cheque 
for his quarter’s stipend, less income-tax. If any charge 
exists on the funds of the benefice, for building, repairs, &c., 
it is deducted from the amount of the draft ; if he enjoys 
any parochial endowment, good-service pension, &c., this is 
added to it. The punctuality and simplicity of this system 
of payment of the clergy make their position, in regard to 
the receiving of their incomes, contrast very agreeably with 
the experience of many of their brethren of the Church of 
England. 

As a result of all the arrangements here detailed the 
present position (1905) of the Church’s capital funds may be 
briefly shewn here: 


Z s. d. 

Commutation Capital da/ance ‘ i 761,103 9 8 
Parochial Stipend Capital . : . 5,216,523 12 © 
5,977,627 1 8 


This is now the Church’s capital for the payment of her 
clergy ; and so long as the parochial subscriptions, on which 
about one-half of the incomes annually depend, continue to 
be received, and the interest on the invested capital remains 
unaltered at its present average of 3? per cent., there will be 
provided annually a stipend for all the Irish clergy averaging 
rather less than 216/. 

We have, for the sake of simplicity, only dealt with the 


1 All payments were made from the central office in Dublin on the 
certificate of the diocesan councils. 
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principal funds of the Church. There remain several further 
items of capital, not available for clerical stipends, viz. 


x See 
Episcopal sustentation . ‘ : ‘ 561,054 2 I 
Glebes purchase . ; ; . ‘ 349,650 10 I1 
Miscellaneous purposes' ‘ . 1,588,425 12 6 
Balances due to parishes. ‘ ‘ 42,279 19 2 


Adding these to the capital under the two heads above, 
the total funds now in the hands of the Representative Body 
amount to 8,519,037/. 6s. 4d. 

A careful perusal of the above will shew that with the 
exception of the original 500,000/,, granted to the Church as 
an equivalent for private endowments, and $17,479/. I9s. 10d, 
the balance of original commutation, or rather, profit of com- 
mutation, all the funds now in the care of the Representative 
Body have arisen from the Church’s own contributions since 
disestablishment. That these funds were in any sense an 
endowment of the Church by the State has been shewn to be 
entirely erroneous. The State disendowed the Church as 
well as disestablishing her. The commutation capital was the 
property of the clergy, not of the Church, and nothing but 
mutual confidence, liberal subscriptions and financial ability 
in the matters of investments and composition could have 
enabled the Church to occupy the financial position which 
she holds to-day. 

A word must be said, in connexion with the maintenance 
of the clergy, on the subject of the Church’s dealings with 
the aged and infirm among them. The subject of clerical 
superannuation has long been anxiously debated in the 
councils of the Irish Church. Diocesan superannuation 
schemes have existed, by the funds of which much good has 
been done in enabling aged men to retire for well-earned 
rest, leaving the work of the Church to be carried on by more 


1 These miscellaneous purposes are, among others, the following: 
cathedrals, episcopal superannuation, good-service funds, widows and 
orphans, professorship of pastoral theology in Trinity College, Dublin, 
divinity students’ exhibitions, various local trusts, Diocesan General 
Fund, provision for bad debts, minor incumbents’ augmentation. 
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5 active priests. But the need of a central superannuation 
fund for the whole Church, and a uniform plan of dealing 
with the aged and infirm clergy, had become pressing ; and 
at the last meeting of the General Synod a scheme, ably 
constructed by the Representative Body, mainly through the 
labour of the present Provost of Trinity College, Dr. Anthony 
Traill, aided by Lord Justice FitzGibbon and Sir James 
Creed Meredith, was discussed amended, and adopted. 

Under this plan any parochial clergyman (the bishops’ 
superannuation plan is a separate one), seventy years of age or 
over, who has served the Church of Ireland not less than forty 
years, or any clergyman duly certified to be incapacitated for 
ministerial duty who has served the Church of Ireland 
for not less than twenty years, may retire from service and 
receive an allowance not exceeding two-thirds of his ecclesias- 
tical income, up to a maximum of 200/. perannum. Any an- 
nuity above that sum must be provided locally from diocesan 
? funds. It is also arranged that the diocesan council may, 

instead of placing the incumbent on the retired list, provide 
a curate assistant. 

To finance this promising scheme it is proposed to tax 
the various dioceses to the extent of a sum equal to 3 per 
cent. on the total incomes of its clergy. This will provide 
o.§237, a year. To this will be added the income of the 
present Central superannuation funds (81,8752 I9s. 9d.) 
which will produce, at 34 percent., 2,865/. 13s. 2d. An annual 
contribution in each diocese, together with expected dona- 
tions and subscriptions, will, it is hoped, bring the requisite 
balance to yield the 16,000/. a year which it is estimated that 
the new superannuation scheme, when in operation, will cost. 

The impression made by the above general statement of 
the system of Irish Church finance on the reader who has 
not hitherto been familiar with the subject of the internal 
working of the Church, will probably, on the whole, be a 
favourable one. The Church, while very far indeed from 
; offering affluence to any of her working clergy, has done 
1 j away with most cases of deep clerical poverty. The plans 
, t for raising and spending her funds have prospered. There 
has been no catastrophe through miscalculation: no fraudu- 
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lent act on the part of any man employed in her central 
office has ever caused a scandal. Supposing the Church’s 
environment to remain as at present, her financial future 
would seem to be secure. 

If, then, we detect in recent reports of the Church Body a 
subdued note of anxiety, we must look to external causes 
rather than to internal defection or indifference on the part 
of Church people for its explanation. A brief statement of 
the grounds which have compelled the governing authorities 
to issue the appeal for a special auxiliary fund will 
explain the somewhat critical position into which—not by 
her own fault'—the Church is drifting. That there are 
dangers ahead cannot be doubted ; that the bishops and Re- 
presentative Body have been well advised in anticipating 
them in time, instead of waiting to sound the alarm until 
the vessel was among the breakers, we are convinced. 

Certain social changes have been in progress in Ireland 
for many years. The successive Land Acts which followed 
Mr. Gladstone’s Church Act of 1868, tended, one after another, 
to weaken the social class in Ireland from which in its earlier 
years of disestablishment the Church had received by far the 
larger part of its financial support, and to create or strengthen 
another class from which, in perhaps five-sixths of Ireland, no 
help could be obtained. A policy of which the object was to 
transfer by degrees the soil of Ireland from the hands of 
‘Protestant’ landlords to those of Roman Catholic tenants 
could not be consistently pursued for a quarter of a century 


‘ Hard words have been spoken against the Representative Church 
Body for allowing bad and doubtful debts to occur, and we have heard it 
said that, if the directors of a bank had ‘ written off’ several thousands of 
pounds as not recoverable they would find themselves in the dock. The 
use of intemperate language like this is unwarranted. No securities 
were of such repute among Irish financiers in 1870 as first mortgages 
on prosperous estates in Ireland. The social revolution which has 
since occurred has altered the conditions, but not impugned either the 
honour or the judgement of the men who, in widely distributing their 
investments, chose landed security among others as the very best that 
could be had. Indeed the same securities were largely adopted by 
several leading insurance companies. In the end the Church has gained 
far more by these securities than she has ever lost, or can lose, by the 
depreciation in value of some of them. 
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without exercising a crippling influence on the Church’s 
funds. For a whole generation the process has gone on 
steadily. In successive judicial rearrangements of rent, one- 
fourth of the landlords’ income from their estates has been 
swept away ; and if, in spite of this lessening of their powers 
to devote money to the Church, her funds, instead of decreas- 
ing, have shewn wonderful steadiness, and at times advance, 
the reason must be sought, and it will be found, not alone in 
the conscientious persistency with which most landlords have 
kept up the old subscriptions even under the new pressure of 
lessened incomes, but still more in the steadily growing 
grace of giving developed during thirty years in the middle 
classes and among the poor. The increase in the sums of 
money given for all religious purposes among Irish Churchmen 
during that period is nothing short of remarkable. Missions 
receive perhaps four times as much as they did in the days 
when no tax was placed upon Churchmen for Church sup- 
port. And so that which was lost in the declining subscrip- 
tions of many landlords was rather more than made up by 
the increased gifts of other classes. This change must be 
held to bea healthy one, and no friend of the Church regards 
it as a blessing when parishioners have the burden of the 
assessment taken off their hands by the certainty that a 
cheque for three-quarters of the whole is only waiting to be 
asked for by the parochial treasurer at the counter of the 
Estates Office in December. Thus the effects of the previous 
Land Acts have not been so injurious as might have been 
expected to Church funds. 

In the year 1903, however, a conference, at which the 
world wondered, between the representatives of Unionist 
landlord and Nationalist tenant, was engineered by some 
adventurous spirits. A modus vivendi was hammered out 
on the anvil of a conference which was rendered peace- 
ful, and even eagerly friendly, by the conviction on each side 
that there was ‘money in it. A plan was seen to be pos- 
sible of exploiting this reviving cordiality as a means of 
drawing money from the Imperial exchequer, some of which 
should find its way into the pockets of each of the parties. 
The result of the conference was Mr. Wyndham’s Land Act 
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of 1903, which was passed into law amidst a salvo of compli- 
ments, and which it was thought would promptly be followed 
by universal peasant proprietorship, satisfied landlords, now 
turned into capitalists without land, and a peaceful and 
united Ireland. 

Although the wheels of the Land Act have been running 
rather stiffly, and neither of the high contracting parties 
seems to be so quite well satisfied as it expected to be,a large 
number of estates have already passed out of the hands of 
the owners, and on these all the old semi-feudal and friendly 
relations between the mansion and the cottage are at an end. 
The tie to the soil and to the old home which bound many 
an Irish landlord to his ancestral residence is broken. There 
is an increasing inclination to quit the country. 

The general tendency is to a gradual exodus of the richer 
classes, and the inevitable effect of this is already being 
felt in the withdrawal of subscriptions. We do not say that 
the process has as yet gone far, but this is distinctly 
the direction in which change is coming. Meanwhile, some 
landlords are doing their duty nobly, in endowing their 
parishes with funds to keep up their present subscriptions in 
perpetuity. This act of respect to God and faithfulness to 
the Church is an example to all. In receiving, when the 
transfer of their properties is made, the capitalized value, 
and the terms agreed on, plus a bonus as arranged by the 
Act, an opportunity comes to them, often for the first time 
in their lives, of placing their hands on capital out of which 
such an endowment could be made. It is an opportunity 
which will test the fidelity of many to the Church which has 
been their spiritual mother. 

But the reduction of subscriptions is not the only, nor, as 
a matter of fact, the chief, source of loss which will follow in 
the train of the Act. The lessening of subscriptions from 
one class might, as has been the case before, prove but the 
signal for their increase from another. On this increase the 
Church cannot, however, reckon with confidence. 

It must be remembered that a large amount— 3,000,000/ 
—of the invested stipend fund of the Church was placed, 
previous to the late agitations and legislation, in the form of 
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mortgages on Irish land. At first this seemed, as we have 
pointed out, to be the truest wisdom. Railways might become 
bankrupt or unremunerative, but the land remained. That 
three millions, chiefly the aggregated subscriptions of Irish 
Churchmen, brought in, for many years, a steady income of 
about 127,000/ a year. Some losses, not of large amount, 
have been experienced, through failure to pay interest or 
through unprofitable sales. But an additional source of im- 
pending loss remains to be mentioned, to which the reader’s 
attention may be specially called. The charges on every 
estate transferred under the new Act will, necessarily, be paid 
off. The Representative Church Body will, by degrees, be 
handed back that large sum of money now yielding over 
4 per cent. What is the Church to do with this money when 
it is thrown on her hands? In seeking new investments 
for it, an average interest of, say, 34 per cent. will be the 
best that can be obtained if security is to be the primary 
object. This will involve the ultimate loss of 1 per cent. or 
thereabout, on three millions of money. 

Here is the chief cause of the present anxiety. A loss of 
income, beginning at once—indeed it has already begun—and 
increasing until, when it has reached its maximum, and all 
the estates on which the Church has placed her money have 
been transferred, the Church loses 30,000/. yearly, is to be 
added to losses from decrease of landowners’ subscriptions, 
the amount of which has not been estimated. 

Optimism, under the circumstances now detailed, is to be 
deprecated. So also is all pessimistic anticipation. The 
authorities of the Church have avoided both extremes. They 
have addressed the members—and indirectly all friends—of 
the reformed Catholic Church in Ireland with seriousness, 
calling upon them to make an effort, within the next five 
years, to raise a quarter of a million pounds, which will 
guarantee the Church against a part of that ultimate loss. 
Very much more must have been asked, did not the bishops 
and financiers know that the burden will not come on the 
Church at once, and that to raise even this moderate sum 
will produce a serious strain on the resources of the 581,000 
Church members, multitudes of whom are workers at daily 
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wages in the great mills of Ulster, and that this special fund 
must be obtained without the risk of lessening in any degree 
the present annual contribution to assessment, amounting to 
about 110,000/. a year. 

Already—the Pastoral of the bishops was only read on 
April 10 of last year—a remarkably enthusiastic response 
has been given in many parts of Ireland to the appeal for the 
Auxiliary Fund designed to guarantee the Church against a 
loss in the near future which would have the effect of reducing 
the already low stipends of the clergy to a point which would 
bring distress into many hundreds of households, besides 
crippling the work of the Church in many of its ramifications. 
Since 1869, when the original sustentation fund was called 
for, no such healthy ebullition of interest in the Church’s 
money matters has been seen. Coming, as the appeal does, 
immediately after the breasts of Irish Churchmen and Pro- 
testant nonconformists have been filled with a spirit of 
resistance to the religious intolerance organized by the 
Catholic Association, and to the whole trend of recent 
Nationalist and Roman Catholic action, the Auxiliary Fund 
is likely to find in these movements important but undesigned 
assistance. Thus good comes out of evil not for the first time 
in the history of the Irish Church. 

We believe that the organizers of the Auxiliary Fund 
hope to complete it without making any ad misericordiam 
appeal to members of other branches of the Anglican com- 
munion. But there is no doubt that the present crisis, as we 
may call it, of the Irish Church will touch hearts among 
members of the Church of England, especially of those who 
have watched her gallant fight for self-support, and who have 
to confess that she has not been in the habit of looking to 
any resources but her own for the maintenance of Church 
ministrations through the length and breadth of the sister 
island. 
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ce ArT. IV.—THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 
” III. THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 
on 1. The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times. By GOTTHARD 
se VICTOR LECHLER, D.D., Ordinary Professor of Theology 
he in Leipzig. Third Edition. Translated by A. J. K. 
a DAVIDSON. Two Volumes. (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
ig Clark, 1886.) 
Id 2. The Christian Ecclesia. By FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
les Hort, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the 
ns. University of Cambridge. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
ed 1897.) 
h’s 3. The Beginnings of Christianity. By PAUL WERNLE, 
es, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at 
rO- the University of Basle. Translated by the Rev. G. A. 
of BIENEMANN. Two Volumes. (London: Williams and 
he Norgate, 1903.) 
nt 
nd THE earliest stages in the history of the Christian Church 
ed are narrated in the Acts of the Apostles. As is well known, 
me opinions differ greatly as to the amount of credibility to be 
ascribed to this work. To some writers the whole book, to 
nd others the first half, seems to be a more or less idealized fiction 
am quite unworthy of credence. If we investigate the grounds 
m- for this opinion, it becomes apparent that it is based upon 
we that exceedingly misleading combination of literary criticism 
ng and dogmatic preconceptions which makes the study of primi- 
ho tive Christianity so bewildering. It is very difficult to esti- 
uve mate at their proper value legitimate critical arguments, so 
to inextricably are they combined with the prejudices of the 
rch critic. The events recorded, the picture of the Church, and 
ter the beliefs implied are so obviously unattractive and incredible 


to the critic, that it is quite possible for those who do not 
share his views to under-estimate the whole investigation. For 
the problem is a very difficult one when once doubts are raised. 
Throughout the earlier portion of the period which it describes 
the Acts is the only existing authority. On very few points 
can either corroboration or criticism be provided by any 
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references in the Epistles of St. Paul or later Christian litera- 
ture; our conclusions, therefore, for or against its value 
must be largely inferential, and will always have a tendency 
to be conditioned by what we desire. The only sound 
method here as in the case of the Gospel narrative will 
be to analyze the evidence at our command, and then see 
how far the resultant picture takes its place in relation to 
previous or subsequent events.’ 


i 


After the Resurrection and Ascension the Apostles re- 
main at Jerusalem, waiting for the promise of the Father. 
They complete their number by the appointment of Matthias 
in the place of Judas. On the day of Pentecost they receive 
the promised gift, the Holy Ghost. Peter, inspired by the 
new gift, preaches the first Christian sermon. His speech, so 
we are told, leads to the conversion of three thousand persons, 
including not only inhabitants of Jerusalem, but Jews from 
all parts of the world who had come up for the feast. They 
are baptized and the Christian Church has begun. This first 
period is represented as one of spiritual enthusiasm and 
brotherly unity, of miraculous power and popular fervour. As 
we are told, just at the close of it: ‘The word of God increased ; 
and the number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem ex- 
ceedingly ; and agreat company of the priests were obedient 
to the faith. None of the unpopular elements in Christianity 
had as yet declared themselves. Such opposition as there 
was came only from the Sadducees, the party of order and 


1 On the general question of the credibility of the Acts, see the Church 
Quarterly Review, vol. lili. no. 105, October 1901, p. 1, and vol. lv. no. 
110, January 1903, p. 388. It is sufficient here to say that the attribu- 
tion to St. Luke is accepted, and that the book was probably written not 
ater than the year 80, if so late. For the earliest period St. Luke had 
information acquired personally during his visit to Jerusalem, and 
probably one or more written sources. The nudeveloped phraseology of 
St. Peter’s speeches implies that of them, as of our Lord’s own words, 
some early record had been preserved. The book from which we have 
learnt most is Lechler’s Afostolische Zeitalter. He stands almost alone 
in the simple and straightforward course of attempting to construct a 
picture of the period as it is described. 
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indifference, who perhaps feared a tumult, and were clearly 
half-hearted. There was nothing at present to distinguish 
the new disciples from the Jewish Church, or to suggest that 
they were anything more than a new and very earnest sect. 
They were not in any way separated from the Synagogues, 
and their normal place of worship was in one of the spacious 
porticos of the Temple. They were all Jews; distinguished 
from other Jews by their greater earnestness, their stricter 
life, their zeal and devotion, and by the belief that their 
Master, who had been put to death and had risen again, was 
the Messiah whom the Jews expected, and that He would 
shortly come again to establish His kingdom. 

How long this earliest period lasted we have no accurate 
means of ascertaining, The narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles gives no indications of any value, and modern opinion 
has varied between those who place the conversion of St. 
Paul as early as the year 30 A.D. and those who place it 
seven years later. It is difficult, however, to reconcile the 
earlier date with the fact that already there was in Damascus 
a body of Christians sufficiently numerous to make a 
persecution seem necessary, and the narrative of the Acts 
appears to suggest a series of events extending over some 
years. The death of Stephen was probably not earlier than 
33 or 34 A.D. and perhaps as late as 37. Nor, again, can 
we tel] to what extent the new teaching prevailed outside 
Jerusalem. No doubt many of those who heard St. Peter on 
the day of Pentecost carried the Gospel message to other 
lands, and perhaps collected round them a small body of 
believers. There were disciples of Jesus Himself in Galilee. 
‘The multitude from the cities round about Jerusalem ’ who 
brought their sick folk, no doubt also took back something 
more than relief from bodily infirmity. The proclamation of 
the Messiah must have become widely known. But such 
extension was so far only that of an individual knowledge. 
There was probably little or no outside preaching, and we 
must think of the Church, not yet as a body scattered 
abroad, but as a single community centred in Jerusalem, and 
with all its life and power concentrated there. 

It is the life and organization then of this community that 
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we have to examine, as the germ from which the Christian 
Church sprang. And first as to the community as a whole. 
Although the Acts of the Apostles was written forty years 
after the events which it describes in its early chapters, these 
contain many signs of primitive language, and we may 
begin by analyzing somewhat carefully the names used of the 
new community. The followers of the Lord were ordinarily 
called His ‘ disciples’ ; they were His disciples and He was 
their teacher ; this word was generally used of the great body 
of the immediate followers, at other times it seems to refer 
exclusively to ‘the Twelve. In the Epistles of the New 
Testament it does not occur, but its place is taken by 
the ‘brethren.’? Quite naturally the idea of a body or 
community bound together by ties of brotherhood becomes 
prominent. In this respect the usage of the Acts of the 
Apostles is somewhat curious. It does not, as we might 
expect, conform altogether to the usage of the Epistles, but 
it retains from the Gospel the word ‘disciple. A closer 
examination reveals even more interesting facts. The word 
‘disciple’ is entirely absent from chapters ii-v, viii, x-xi 18— 
that is, just those sections which might be supposed to come 
from some primitive source ; on the other hand, it occurs 
and is the common word in all those portions which shew 
more directly the author’s style. It is difficult to find a 
quite adequate reason for this, except possibly that the 
writer of the Acts has been influenced in his preference for 
a primitive phraseology by his intimate acquaintance with 
the Gospel narrative. The word ‘brethren’ occurs through- 
out the Acts, but except as a term of address only once 
in the first eight chapters.? Perhaps the commonest expres- 
sion is the ‘believers’*; once we have the words, ‘those 
who are being saved.’*® Faith and salvation were two 
ideas which from the beginning were prominent as possessions 
of the new community. 

A more interesting question arises as to whether the term 
ecclesia was applied to this primitive community. St. Luke 


1 pwabnrai. 2 of adeAdoi. * Acts 1-15. 
* of morevoartes, ii. 44 3 iV. 323 Gfiv. 43 v. 14. 
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1 first uses the word immediately after the incident of 
bs Ananias and Sapphira. ‘And great fear came upon the 
S whole church and upon all that heard these things.’' He 

uses it next when speaking of the persecution on the 
y death of Stephen.? But it is of course impossible to say 
e i whether or no he is merely transferring to an earlier period 
y the usage of his own time. Yet certain other considerations 


suggest that the word reaches back to the earliest days. St. 
Paul uses it in his earliest epistles as the recognized word for 
a Christian community. In the Epistle to the Galatians he 
speaks of the body which he had persecuted in Jerusalem as 


y ‘the Church of God.’* It has been pointed out in a former 
yt article that, as we have both symagoge and ecclesia in 


>S Christian literature, it is probable that they were different 
e translations of a common Aramaic original. If we add the 
it fact that the expression occurs in a saying attributed to our 
it Lord, it becomes very probable that at an early period, if 


not from the beginning, the body of believers was called the 
‘assembly’ or ‘church’ of the Messiah or of God. In any 
case the word and idea were first applied to the new 


1e community as one whole, and then afterwards to the 
rs different local communities which grew out of it. From the 
w beginning the believers were one body, united to one 
a another by a common faith and hope and joy, and there is 
1e no characteristic on which the author of the Acts dwells so 
or frequently as the fact that ‘all that believed were together.’ 

th But while they preserved a unity which was carried out 


even to the details of ordinary life, it was not yet strengthened 
by any determined opposition from without. As we have 
seen, the believers were not yet separate from the Jews in 


se any marked way. They were Jews and something more. 

70 They had not ceased to be Jews, nor were any of the 

ns uncircumcised included among their number. They would 
therefore only be looked upon as one more sect of the Jews. 

‘m 

ke 1 Acts v. IL: kal éyévero @oBos peyas ed’ CAnv thy exxAnaiay Kal ert 


mavtas Tovs Gkovorrds TavTa. 
° see . s . 3? >. oe 2 ‘ ” > 4 a 
2 Acts viii. 1: €yeveTo de ev €Kelvyyn TH NEPA Stwypos peyas emt THY 
exkAnatav TH év ‘IepocoAvpors. 
® Gal. i. 13: Ore Kab’ SrepBorrv edtwxoy Tv exkAnoiay Tov Geov. 
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They could naturally have been called Galileans,' but this 
name was already appropriated to the followers of Judas of 
Galilee, and they were designated, though to what extent we 
cannot say, as ‘ the sect of the Nazarenes,’? a name which was 
natural, owing to the common description of our Lord as 
‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ * 


II. 


In describing the inner life of this community, we are 
assisted by a summary of its characteristics given us by the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles—a summary which is 
amply borne out by his narrative: ‘They then that received 
his word were baptized ; and there were added unto them in 
that day about three thousand souls. And they continued 
stedfastly in the teaching of the Apostles, and in the fellow- 
ship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers.’* They were 
received into the number of the believers by Baptism, the 
Apostles were their teachers and leaders ; they were bound 
together by a very close unity of life and fellowship, by the 
common meal with the breaking of bread, and by a united 
worship. It is these characteristics which each demand a 
somewhat closer attention. 

The conditions of receiving the promise of salvation were 
repentance and faith in Jesus Christ as the Messiah. The 
external sign of the reception of that promise, and of 
incorporation into the community, was Baptism. ‘Repent ye,’ 
says St. Peter, ‘and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ ‘They then that received 


Ly mets As 0 3 At. 7, 

2 Acts xxiv. 5: 7 trav Nafwpaiwy aiperits. The name, as is well 
known, survived as that of a sect of Jewish Christians mentioned by 
Epiphanius, Panarion, i, ii. 29; Augustine, c. Cresconiumt, i. xxxi. ; 
Jerome in Matt. xii. See Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 306. 

> Acts ii. 22; iii. 6; iv. 103; vi. 14 3 fix. §]; xxii. 8; xxvi. 9, 

* of pev ody drode$dpevor Tov Adyoy avrod ¢BarticOncay, Kai mpoceréOnoay 
év TH huépa exeivn Prxaiacei rpirxihia. joav dé mpockaprepoivres ri Say 
TSy aroctéAwy Kal TH Kowvwvia, TH KAdoeL TOU cprov Kal rais mpocevyais. 
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the word were baptized”! Baptism brought remission of 
sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost. Those who believe and 
are baptized form a body separate from all others, with new 
hopes and joys and a new spirit. From the beginning 
Baptism is clearly a normal and necessary Christian in- 
stitution, and the author of the Acts, having once clearly 
indicated this, does not refer to it again except in special 
cases. 

This community is represented as under the rule and 
guidance of the Apostles. The believers ‘continued in 
the Apostles’ teaching.’ * It is they who take the lead on all 
occasions. Those who sell land lay the proceeds at the feet 
of the Apostles,*? who distribute it. It is against the Apostles 
that the anger of the High Priests and Sadducees is directed.‘ 
It is they who take the lead in the first new departure which 
indicates the progress of the Christian Church. 

The name used is normally ‘the Apostles.’ Whether or 
not it belonged to them originally, it is in the Acts used 
constantly of the Twelve, and is confined to them and to 
Paul and Barnabas. A list is given reminding us of the 
original Apostles chosen by our Lord, and an account is 
added of the manner in which the vacancy caused by the 
treachery and death of Judas is filled up by the appoint- 
ment of Matthias. Two or three points in this narrative 
claim our attention. In the speech of Peter two terms are 
used of the office: it is called a dakonza or ministry, and in 
a quotation from the Book of Psalms, it is described as an 
episcope, the word afterwards used of the office of a bishop.® 
The qualifications requisite for the office were to have been 
a companion of the other Apostles in their intercourse with 
the Lord Jesus, beginning from the Baptism of John until 
the day of the Ascension, and thus to be a witness of the 
Resurrection. The persons are nominated, the election is 
preceded by prayer. They gave lots, and the lot fell on 
Matthias. It is always supposed that this means an election 
by lot. This is quite possible, but it does not harmonize 


1 Acts ii. 38, 41. 2 Acts ii. 42. 3 Acts iv. 34-5, 373 Vv. 2. 
* Acts v. 18, 40. 5 Actsi. 17: tov KAnpov tis Scaxovias ravrns. 
® Acts i. 20 (Ps. cviii. 8, LXX) : ray erirxomyy airov Aa8er@ Erepos. 
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with the expression, ‘they gave lots for them,’! and it may be ‘ ‘ 
suggested as an alternative that they voted in the modern f J 
sense of the word. The prayer would imply that God worked C 
through men’s hearts and inspired them in their choice. The a 
office is called a ‘ ministry and apostleship.’? | f 


It is needless to say that there has been much discussion 
as to the historical character of this narrative. The following 
indications may suggest that it is probable—the only form of i 
proof possible in this case. The name Matthias does not 


a 


<_ 


occur elsewhere, and nothing was to be gained by inventing a t 
story in honour of one who had no place in Christian tradition. b 
The number twelve was looked upon as having very great a 
significance, and the twelve Apostles were felt to have special d 
functions in relation to the twelve tribes of Israel. Symbolism a 
would therefore make it imperative that the correct number a 
should be restored. And the name ‘the Twelve’ lived on. r 
Not only does the writer of the Acts elsewhere speak of ‘the p 
Twelve, * but St. Paul does so when he ought to have spoken 5 
of ‘the eleven’*; and this implies that it remained a common te 
name. The writer of the Apocalypse, too, tells us that the d 
names of the twelve Apostles were written on the twelve al 
foundations of the heavenly Jerusalem.’ He therefore agree- 
ing with Christian tradition must have reckoned twelve tk 
Apostles who were worthy of honour. There is every reason, P 
therefore, to think that this is a record of a restoration of the ta 
full Apostolic number that actually took place. It 
The writer of the Acts has a very clear idea of the qualifi- Jc 
cations which fitted the Apostles for the positions which he Hi 
represents them as holding. They had been the companions ar 
of our Lord during His life, they had received His last Wi 
commands. They were in a special way the witnesses of the ta 
Resurrection,’ They had received power by the coming of the wi 
Holy Spirit. Hence they are especially fitted to be the OV 
teachers of the new community. The name ‘the believers’ 
and the conditions of Baptism implied a common belief. The les 


1 Acts i. 26: ed@xay xAnpovs avrois. 

2 Acts i. 25: rov rémov rns Staxovias ravtns Kal dmocToAis. 

2 Acts vi. 23 of. il. 14. * § Corexy..s. 5 Rev. xxi. 14. 

* Acts 1.2, © Bets 1,0,:22 3 i. 32, § Acts i. 8; ii, I-13; iv. 8 
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standard of teaching was the witness and tradition of the 
Apostles. In the absence of written records, of any kind of 
church formula, the testimony of the Apostles to the words 
and deeds of Jesus and their knowledge of Him naturally 
formed the basis of the common faith. 

Nor was the position of the Apostles confined to teaching. 
They were also leaders and in a senserulers. This is implied 
in the opposition of the Sadducees and High Priests which 
vents itself against them. It is shewn by the part which 
they take in regulating the primitive ‘communism’; ‘they 
brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid them 
at the Apostles’ feet.’' It was shewn very markedly by the 
disciplinary power which St. Peter exercised over Ananias 
and Sapphira, and by the lead that the Apostles took in the 
appointment of the seven. This position of theirs was the 
result not only of the power displayed in teaching and 
preaching,’ but also of the visible signs of the work of the 
Spirit exhibited in the miracles wrought by them,’ and in the 
terrible punishment which came to all who attempted to 
deceive them, a punishment which filled the whole Church 
and all who knew of it with awe. 

But although the rule of the community is in the hands of 
the Apostles, a position of especial prominence is held by St. 
Peter. Heis bothspokesmanand leader. Onall occasions he 
takes the initiative. All the addresses are put into his mouth. 
It is he particularly who works miracles. He with St. 
John is especially exposed to the attentions of the authorities. 
He takes the lead in discipline *® and apology,® and the awe 
and wonder which surround the Apostles are in an especial 
way centredin him.’ But although he is represented as always 
taking the lead, it is not as one apart from but as one joined 
with the Apostolic body, as chief among them, not as ruler 
over them.® 

The Apostles, then, with St. Peter at their head, are the 
leaders of the new community. They are the source of 


2 ActsS:iv. 355.37 3 ¥. 2: 7 Acts iv. 33; v. 42. 
3 Acts ii. 43; ili. 63 iv. 303 v. 12, 15, 16. 

* Acts iii. 6; v. 15. > Acts v. 3. 8 Acts v. 29. 
7 


Acts v. 15. 8 Acts ii. 143 v. 29. 
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teaching ; in them the miraculous gifts of the Spirit dwell ; 
through them discipline is administered ; they manage the 
finances; they are the head of the community in all its 
affairs.! 

Beside the Apostles some position of honour in the com- 
munity seems to have been held by the brethren of the Lord.’ 
An incidental allusion in the Acts is corroborated by an 
incidental statement of St. Paul,’ and by the position which 
we know was occupied at a later date by James, the Lord’s 


1 On the position of the Apostles compare the following passages : 
Werle, Beginnings of Christianity, i. 117. ‘Jesus did not leave His 
disciples without leaders. During His lifetime He had organized and 
trained a compact body, a little company—the Twelve. By participating 
in His missionary labours they were to multiply His activity, and when 
He was not Himself present, they were to take His place. Upon the 
Twelve He had laid the duty of leading the same wandering life as His 
own. He had given them the authority to preach and to heal which He 
Himself possessed. He made them sharers in all His rights. ‘ He that 
receiveth you receiveth me ; he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent 
me.” It was the Twelve who accompanied Jesus when He entered 
Jerusalem, who received His last commands, and were witnesses of His 
capture.’ 

Lechler, AZostolic and Post-Apostolic Times, i. 106. ‘[The Apostles] 
acted .. . by virtue of a personal authority given to them by the Lord, 
which was older than everything belonging to an external Christian com- 
munity that goes by the name of constitution. It is something, how- 
ever, that the apostles called by Christ were appointed and empowered 
to be the foundation of His Church (Matt. xvi. 18), and that there was a 
Staxovia Kai dmooroAn and a KAnpos tis Staxovias tavrns (Acts i. 17, 25), 
before communities of believers were in existence. The Church of 
Christ has grown from above downwards ; it was the Lord who chose the 
apostles, not they who chose Him—He ordained them (John xv. 16). 
All other offices grew out of the apostolate ; and the primitive Church 
at Jerusalem was not only “a” Church but “the” Church ; that is to say, 
the community at Jerusalem originally represented itself as the Church.’ 

Jbid. p. 107. ‘Hence the apostolic college was the organ of 
Christian communion established by the Lord Himself, and was in the 
beginning the only one. From this ome organ were developed in the 
course of time, by degrees, according as wants were felt, other com- 
paratively independent organs; to which, therefore, functions were 
transferred which had in the beginning belonged to the apostles, so that 
after some time the whole existed with all its individual parts.’ 

2 Acts i. 14. 9 Cor. x. 5. 
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brother, and others who were relations of our Lord. This will 
demand subsequent investigation. 


III. 


A second characteristic of the primitive community 
according to the Acts was the ‘fellowship’ or ‘communion.’ ! 
What exactly did this mean? The word could be used in 
an almost technical sense of almsgiving, and also of the 
communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, but the next 
phrase seems to exclude the latter, and there is nothing to 
shew that it is limited to the former. A series of passages 
in these chapters of the Acts will help to elucidate the 
meaning. Almost immediately afterwards it is said: ‘ And 
all that believed were together, and had all things common; 
and they sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all, according as any man had need. And day by day, 
continuing stedfastly with one accord in the Temple, and 
breaking bread at home, they did take their food with 
gladness and singleness of heart.’* ‘And they lifted up their 
voice to God with one accord,’* ‘and the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and soul: and not one of 
them said that aught of the things which he possessed was 
his own ; but they had all thingscommon.... For neither 
was there among them any that lacked; for as many as 
were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things that were sold, and laid them at the 
Apostles’ feet : and distribution was made unto each, accord- 
ing as everyone had need.’* These passages suggest that 
what is meant is the general unity and fellowship of the life 
of the primitive community, shewn by a singular generosity 
which almost took the form of a practical communism. The 
believers were as one family. All who were wealthy gave 
lavishly of their goods and lands for the benefit of the poor. 
There was not only common worship, there were also 
common meals. There was a general distribution of food 
daily for widows and those who had need. But ‘communism’ 
1 9 Kowwvia, Acts il. 42. 2 Acts il. 44-46. 

3 Acts iv. 24. * Acts iv. 32, 34-35. 
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was not the form of life recognized in theory. The incident 
of Ananias, and Peter’s words to him, shew that he was under 
no obligation to sell all or to give all. His sin was not 
meanness, but deceit. The self-sacrifice, unity and generosity 
which should be always characteristic of the Christian were 
realized for ashort time in a manner which, as the community 
grew, became necessarily impossible in practice, although 
always possible in spirit. Fellowship in life must always be a 
characteristic of true Christianity.’ 

Thirdly, they continued stedfastly in the ‘breaking of 
bread.’? Immediately afterwards they are spoken of as 
‘breaking bread from house to house’ or ‘at home.’® 
Although the latter passage shews that a meal was intended, 
for it is at once followed by the words, ‘they did take 
their food with gladness and singleness of heart, yet the 
context in each case implies that the meal was also a religious 
act: in the first passage it is coupled with ‘the prayers,’ in 
the second with the daily visits to the Temple. The phrase 
‘breaking bread’ is used in all the accounts of the Last 
Supper * ; St. Paul elsewhere has the very significant phrase 
‘the bread which we break, ® where the context clearly 
implies the Christian sacrament. Elsewhere in the Acts the 
phrase is used of the meal at Troas: ‘On the first day of 
the week, when we were gathered together to break bread, 
Paul discoursed with them.’® There is no room here for 
doubting the reference to the Christian sacrament. All 
these instances, together with the evidence of the context, are 
sufficient to justify us in supposing that the phrase here 
means not only a meal but a religious rite, identical in 
intention with what afterwards was called the Eucharist. It 
is possible too that in other places where this particular 


1 This incident is treated with marked sanity by the Dean of West- 
minster in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, i. pp. 460, 461, Art. ‘Com- 
munion,’ and with more than usual want of sanity by Dr. Schmiedel in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica, i. 877-880, ‘ Community of goods.’ 

2 ry xAdoet TOU dprov : Acts ii. 42. 

3 Acts il. 46: «kAa@vrés Te kar’ oikov dproy. 

* Matt. xxvi. 26; Mark xiv. 22: evAoynoas exhace; Luke xxii. 19: 
evxaptoTnoas exdace. 

° 1 Cor. x. 16: rdv dprov dy Kaper. 
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word occurs there is a closer connexion with the same insti- 
tution than is sometimes supposed. The solemn breaking of 
bread on board the ship, in the moment of extreme peril, 
was obviously something more than an ordinary meal!; the 
risen Lord was known to the two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus by the blessing and breaking of bread”; and the 
early Church recognized a deep spiritual signification in the 
same solemn formula which is employed in all the accounts 
of the miraculous feeding.® 

An examination of the passages where the word is 
used, together with our knowledge of later Christianity, thus 
shews quite clearly the religious significance of these passages. 
The rite described was celebrated privately in the houses of 
believers, and is thus distinguished from the assemblies in the 
Temple courts. Although there was clearly the ordinary 
evening meal, there was also something more. The special 
accompaniment of the meal was the praise of God; it was 
a glad and happy festival—in fact,a Eucharist or feast of 
thanksgiving—and it was one of the visible signs of the unity 
of the early Christian body. 

Lastly, the early Christians were united ‘in the prayers.’ * 
The meetings for prayer seem to have been of two kinds—in 
the Temple and in private houses.*> The body of believers 
were constant in their attendance in the Temple, not only as 
yr individual Israelites, but in a corporate capacity. ‘They con- 
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Il tinued stedfastly with one accord in the Temple.’*® To the 
e Western, and especially to the English, reader, accustomed 
e to the orderliness and dignity of the public service, this would 
n imply taking part in an organized system of public worship. 
it Yet this is probably the very last thing that it meant. The 
ur wide and spacious porticos of the Temple would, as in the 


case of the modern mosque, form admirable places for religious 
meetings, for schools, for sermons, for catechetical instruc- 
in tion and for united prayer. In these porticos, and especially 
in that known by the name of ‘Solomon’s porch,’’ they met 






1 Acts xxvii. 35. 2 Luke xxiv. 30-31, 35. 

3 Matt. xiv. 19; xv. 36; Mark vi. 41; viii. 6, 19 ; Luke ix. 16. 
* Acts ii. 42 : kal rais mpocevyxais. 5 Cf. Acts v. 42. 
6 


Acts ii. 46. 7 grod Sodopavros : Acts iii. 11 ; Vv. 12. 
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at the stated hours of prayer, for common worship and to 
receive the instruction of the Apostles. 

To these assemblies in the Temple were added those in 
private houses. ‘And every day, in the Temple and from 
house to house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus the 
Christ. It was at one such meeting that the prayer or hymn 
after the escape of the Apostles was used : 

‘O Lord, Thou that didst make the heaven and the earth 
and the sea and all that in them is, 

Who by the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of our father 
David Thy servant, didst say : 

Why did the Gentiles rage and the peoples imagine vain 
things? 

The kings of the earth set themselves in array, and the 
rulers were gathered together against the Lord and against His 
Anointed One. 

For ofa truth in this city against Thy Holy Servant Jesus 
whom Thou didst anoint, 

Both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the 
peoples of Israel, were gathered together, 

Todo whatever Thy hand and Thy counsel ordained to 
come to pass, 

And now, Lord, look upon their threatenings: and grant 
unto Thy servants to speak Thy word with all boldness ; 

While Thou stretchest forth Thy hand to heal : 

And that signs and wonders may be done through the 
name of Thy Holy Servant Jesus.’ 

This prayer is certainly primitive in language and char- 
acter: it is based upon the Psalms and the language of the 
Old Testament adapted to the exigencies of the moment. 
It is probable that the services in the houses were held 
normally after sunset, the universal time in the East for the 
evening meal, and would be accompanied by the ‘breaking 
of bread.’ It is therefore quite reasonable to conjecture that 
this is an example of a primitive Eucharistic prayer. The 
Apostles would take the lead, and the people would join in 
with the Amen. 
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IV. 
In the chapters which we have just examined the author 
of the Acts clearly intends to picture to us the primitive 
; Christian community as consisting of a body of baptized 
believers united together by the acceptance of the teaching 
and authority of the Apostles, by a real fellowship of life, by 
) union in the solemn Christian meals and in common prayer. 
This union is the external sign of the life in the Holy Spirit 
, which they all share, and is accompanied by a general feeling 
of enthusiasm, of holy joy, of new hope and expectation. A 
picture, perhaps an idealized picture, is drawn for us of unity 
in spirit, of miraculous force and power, of popular favour, of 
’ general success, only broken by slight and ineffective inter- 
ference on the part ofthe authorities. It is a period of hope- 


fulness for the future, one to which an after-generation might 
look back with regret after the fanaticism of the Jews, the 
persecution of the Gentiles and constant controversy among 


Christians had broken out. 
We may quite willingly admit a touch of idealization in 
this picture, but allowing for that, how far is it possible to 


maintain that it is, in its general outlines, real history? As 
has already been stated, a certain school of critics look upon 
it as pure fiction, and, apart from a few hints in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, our only method of testing it is its relations to 
what comes before and after. As regards what comes before, 
if (as all our evidence implies) definite position and authority 
were given to the Apostles, it was quite natural that they 
, should take the place which they are here represented as 
occupying ; if, again, our Lord had (as evidence suggests that 
He had) given His sanction to Baptism, both by being 


baptized Himself and by express command, had celebrated 
the Last Supper and given commands for its repetition, it was 
natural that Baptism and the ‘ breaking of bread’ should take 
their place in the early Church. The office of Messiah which 


He had claimed, and the fact of the Resurrection, were 
implied in all the early Christian teaching, and the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit are corroborated by the narratives of 

Pentecost and the phraseology of the Pauline Epistles. 
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With regard to what comes after, the evidence is both 
negative and positive—negatively there is the complete 
absence of any attempt to read into this early period any of 
the forms or ideas or thoughts or ceremonies or institutions of 
a later age. This is very remarkable if we remember the 
absence of any historical sense in most ecclesiastical writers. 
The author of the Acts of the Apostles lived at a time when 
there were certainly presbyters and perhaps bishops, and 
when thediaconate was a regular institution. He was strongly 
influenced by the thoughts and ideas of St. Paul. But he 
does not read any of these things into his account of the 
oldest Christian community. The life is early and unformed, 
the doctrine is simple and undeveloped, the organization 
is quite primitive. The Apostles take their natural place at 
the head of the new community, and their authority is based 
on their spiritual power as shewn by their preaching and 
miracles." 

But although this is true, it is also true that the prin- 
ciples which are required to account for the later ecclesiastical 
developments are already present. There is unity in life 
and organization, unity in teaching, unity in baptism and the 
breaking of bread, unity in worship. All that was required 
for the growth of the Church was there. Our argument, 
then, is this. If the authenticity of the Gospel narrative and 
of these early chapters of the Acts be assumed, we obtain 
a quite consistent picture perfectly adequate to account for 
what was to come afterwards. Our later Church life must 
have had a beginning, and here we have elements out of which 
it could arise. The Church grew up to have its ministry, 
its sacraments, its common creed and its common worship. 


' Compare with the above Lechler, of. ct. i. p.67. ‘Among them 
are certainly to be found the germs of the later Christian worship, in 
community of doctrine, of breaking of bread, and of prayer. But this 
peculiarly Christian element existed only in concealment, in the quiet 
retirement of believers among themselves, in the closer circle of domestic 
worship. At the same time their piety—as manifested in attachment to 
the temple and the synagogue, in the observance of hours of prayer, of 
the Sabbath, and of the Old Testament feasts, and in many cases in zeal 
for the Mosaic law and in striving after legal righteousness—was clothed 
in the forms of Israelite observances.’ 
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In these chapters we find all these present, but in a very rudi- 
mentary and undeveloped form. These rudimentary forms, 
again, rise in quite a natural manner out of elements present 
in the Gospel narrative. If, on the other hand, we assume 
that the so-called ecclesiastical elements in the chapters of 
the Acts and their roots in the Gospel were the inventions of 
a later ecclesiasticism, we are left with no explanation of the 
growth of the Church; it becomes inexplicable. It is not 
possible or necessary to maintain on historical grounds the 
accuracy of every detail in the narratives of the Gospel or 
the Acts of the Apostles as we have them: there may well be 
a heightened colour which is the result of a distant view. 
What is maintained in this and the preceding article is that 
all rational investigation points to the fact that the historical 
sequence of events, and the course of development of Christian 
institutions, is naturally and correctly portrayed, and that it is 
not legitimate to substitute for a picture written in the first 
century a fancy picture drawn entirely from the imagination 
of a writer in the nineteenth or the twentieth. 


ArT. V.— MEMORIALS OF EDWARD 
BURNE-JONES.,’ 


Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. By G. B.-J. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1904.) 


THIS book, as its title implies, does not follow the arrange- 
ment of a formal Life and Letters. It is difficult to apply 
any definite standard of criticism to a biography, and critics 
as a rule content themselves with saying of any particular 
work of this class that it is too long, and then proceed to 
give a sketch of its contents with numerous extracts. To 
say that a book is too long has never seemed to us a remark 
worth making. A good book can hardly be long enough, a 
bad book can certainly not be short enough. If Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson had first appeared in these days, it would 
no doubt be called too long by many critics. But which of us 








a 


would like to trust it to any critic to be made shorter? ‘Too 
long’ when applied to any book can of course only mean that 
it contains much irrelevant matter ; but here, again, there will 
be difference of opinion as to what is relevant. To us it 
seems that a biographer’s aim should be to set before the 
reader his subject as he lived and walked and talked, and to 
omit everything which does not directly aid in this object. 
And yet in the case of many men it would hardly be pos- 
sible, and certainly not desirable, to pursue this method too 
vigorously. The book now before us should, we think, be 
called ‘Edward Burne-Jones and his Circle” It contains 
delightful reading, itis never dull, but there are times when we 
regret that the central figure does not stand out more clearly, 
when others, especially Rossetti and William Morris, seem 
almost more the hero of the story than Burne-Jones himself. 
Perhaps it is one of his special charms that he cannot be con- 
sidered apart from his friends. Still, we wish that a little 
more space had been given to him and a little less to general 
talk about his surroundings and to anecdotes which, though 
generally most amusing in themselves, have sometimes no 
connexion at all with him. The extracts from his letters 
are so admirable that we are greedy for more. We do not 
want to be told what is in the letter, we want the letter itself, 
and we like to know to whom it is written and when it was 
written. It is an excellent practice to weave letters into the 
story of a biography, but when letters are so good as 
those of Burne-Jones were we could do with more of them 
given by themselves, and arranged so as to mark the de- 
velopment of his character. We are glad to know so much 
about some of his friends, but we want to know more about 
himself. 

Throughout the book the tone is intimate and personal, 
both with regard to what is told and to the method of telling 
it. As we read, we live in a particular atmosphere, we 
move amongst a circle of warm-hearted, affectionate people ; 
we seem to make many friends. The first volume tells again 
the delightful story, which we have already read in Mr. J. W. 
Mackail’s Life of William: Morris, of the friendship and as- 
pirations of that group of gifted men who, drawn together by 
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common aims, formed what they called first the ‘set’ and 
afterwards the ‘ Brotherhood’ at Oxford. But first we are 
introduced to the quiet home in Birmingham where Edward 
Burne-Jones grew up, a solitary child, under the care of 
Miss Sampson, his father’s housekeeper, tenderly loved by 
the little quiet unsuccessful frame-maker, whose life had 
been wrecked by the death of his wife at the birth of his only 
son. That visionary mother whom father and son mourned 
and revered together may have helped to develop the 
imaginative side of the boy, who all his life long was a 
dreamer of dreams. His passionate love of beauty must have 
been a gift to him straight from heaven: there was nothing 
in the surroundings of his life to foster it. His wife writes of 
her first visit to his old home: ‘I recollect how destitute the 
house was of any visible thing that could appeal to imagina- 
tion; chairs, carpets, tables, and table-furniture each duller 
and more common-place than the other.’ And he himself, 
writing in 1880 to urge the formation of an Art Museum in 
Birmingham, said : 


‘I speak very feelingly, for I know that if there had been one cast 
from ancient Greek sculpture or one faithful copy of a great Italian 
picture to be seen in Birmingham when I was a boy, I should have 
begun to paint ten years before I did.’ 


We hope that the noble Art Gallery and Museum in 
Birmingham may foster in the boys of the present day a love 
of beauty as keen as that of the boy who had no photograph, 
no lovely bit of colour to delight his eyes. 

Like more than one other famous man in different lines, 
Edward Burne-Jones was trained at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham. He recalls one master only who made a deep 
impression on him, Abraham Thompson, and says character- 
istically, ‘I was always sorry that he was called Thompson, 
for I like lovely names,’ and adds, ‘ with true insight I have 
always thought how far more needful with a lad is one year 
with a man of intellect than ten years’ useless teaching.’ 

His taste for reading shewed itself earlier than his love 
for drawing, and he soon began to gather books together. 
It is curious, when we remember the great industry and the 
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infinite capacity for taking pains which he always shewed, to 
find the drawing master’s report: ‘Might do better if he 
exhibited more industry.’ But it was not long before every 
spare minute at school was spent in drawing. All his life he 
covered paper wherever he went with caricatures and designs, 
drawing as quickly and easily as other people speak. 
Indeed, one feels that drawing was his easiest method of ex- 
pressing himself, great as was his facility in talking and 
writing. Visits to an aunt in London gave him the oppor- 
tunity of haunting the British Museum ; he knew how to look, 
and how to observe, and wrote to his father careful descriptions 
of the Assyrian and Egyptian antiquities. His eyes were not 
yet open to the delight of painting. He said himself, ‘I 
quite hated painting when I was little ; until 1 saw Rossetti’s 
work and Fra Angelico’s I never supposed that I liked 
painting.” But if he had nothing to satisfy his love for beauty 
in his home, he had also nothing to interfere with the quiet, 
free development of his own tastes. A schoolfellow and 
lifelong friend, the late Canon R. W. Dixon, the historian, 
writes : ‘I remember envying his position, as he was evidently 
lord, and did as he liked. He was not untouched by the 
religious stirring which accompanied the Oxford movement. 
He read Newman’s sermons and recalled in after-life their 
influence on him as a boy of fifteen or sixteen, saying: ‘In 
an age of sofas and cushions he taught me to be indifferent 
to comfort, and in an age of materialism he taught me to 
venture on the unseen.’ 

Burne-Jones went up to Excter College, Oxford, in 1853 
with the purpose of taking Orders, expecting still to find the 
fervent zeal of Newman’s days, But the life of Oxford seemed 
to him languid and indifferent. The interest of new friendships 
made up in some degree for his disappointed expectations. 
His friendship with William Morris dates from the beginning 
of his Oxford life, when they matriculated on the same day and 
afterwards entered the same College. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the chief charm of these volumes lies in the 
picture of the friendship of these two men—a friendship of 
perfect love, frankness and sympathy, without a trace of 
bitterness or jealousy, each ardent in his admiration of the 
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other’s gifts ; a friendship brightened by constant companion- 
ship in work as well as in play, and never spoilt even by marked 
divergence of opinion and tastes. At first there was no sign 
of any divergence of tastes. Both destined for Holy Orders, 
they were alike full of enthusiasm for things ‘holy and 
beautiful and true.’ These they sought mainly in the past, 
first in the idealism of the Middle Ages; later, when they 
chanced upon Malory’s Morte ad’ Arthur, in the mysticism of the 
Arthurian Legend, which, Burne-Jones says, became literally 
part of himself. They were alike, too, in their industry, their 
passion for work, their love of fun, their avoidance of com- 
mon and vulgar amusement. With them were a small circle 
of intimate friends, several of whom came from Birmingham, 
sharing the same enthusiasms. As we read of the happy 
days of their intercourse, either here or in the Lzfe of William 
Morris, we are filled with a sense of joyous life and hope of 
infinite possibilities. ‘Don’t be afraid, Burne-Jones wrote to 
a friend, ‘of being independent in thought. It is a preroga- 
tive of man. This is the time for us to think highly of our 
species, to dream of development and the divinity of mind ; 
we shall soon wash away such fancies in the Lethe of getting 
our bread.’ 

They were all enthusiastic over Tennyson’s early poems 
and over Ruskin’s writings. In the chapter in the Stones of 
Venice on ‘the Nature of Gothic,’ Morris, whose feeling for 
architecture was strong, found a new gospel and creed 
Another book which exercised an extraordinary fascination 
over them, which we can hardly imagine that undergraduates 
of the present day would look at except to scoff, was the 
Heir of Redclyffz, pronounced by Canon Dixon, who was one 
of the set, after nearly half a century’s reflection and experi- 
ence, to be ‘unquestionably one of the finest books in the 
world.’ 

It was certainly a moment when the world stood in need 
of a new gospel of beauty. Never perhaps has the artistic 
feeling of the people been so low, never were the ordinary 
objects of use in daily life more wanting in beauty. Yet 
they had much left to them which we have lost. Burne- 
Jones wrote : 

VOL. LX.—NO. CXX. 
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‘It was a different Oxford in those days from anything that a 
visitor would now dream of. . . . There was little brick in the city, 
it was either grey with stone or yellow with the wash of the pebble- 
dash in the poorer streets. It was an endless delight to us to wander 
about the streets where were still many old houses with wood carving 
and a little sculpture here and there.’ 


There were no New Buildings in Oxford; the devastating 
hand of the early restorer had hardly yet begun to touch the 
parish churches and cathedrals in other towns ; the long lines 
of featureless streets had hardly begun to stretch out on all 
sides of our growing cities. Poetry and architecture were the 
first arts to speak to the friends. Only in 1854, a year after 
they had gone to Oxford, did they hear of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school and of the name of Rossetti. 

It was the reading of Ruskin’s Edinburgh lectures that 
first told them of the Pre-Raphaelites. This name had been 
assumed in 1848 by a little band of artists as a sign of revolt 
against the lifeless conventionalism of the existing English 
school of painting. Chief amongst the seven men who 
formed this brotherhood were Millais, Holman Hunt, and 
Rossetti. It had seemed to them that art had long enough 
been crippled by the academic pursuit of the perfections of 
Raphael. When any movement has reached the highest point 
of development of which it is capable, it seems inevitable 
that the very perfection attained should for a time at least 
destroy all originality and bind men down in chains of 
conventionality. So these men determined to go behind 
Raphael ; to look at the things before them with new eyes 
and try to reproduce what they saw with exact faithfulness. 
Most of them combined literalness of fact and detail with 
romantic imagination and a feeling for pure and beautiful 
colour hardly seen since the days of Van Eyck and the early 
Florentines. To hear their work described in Ruskin’s words 
was enough to fire the enthusiasm of Burne-Jones and 
Morris, and the sight of Millais’ picture ‘The Return of the 
Dove, exhibited in an Oxford shop, was an epoch in their 
lives. The two friends studied pure colour together in the 
illuminated manuscripts in the Bodleian, they fed their 
imagination by reading Chaucer, they devoured old chronicles 
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1 and everything they could find about the Middle Ages, and in 


; the evenings, with the others of their little set, they mixed 
- their discussions on art and poetry with fun and bear-fighting 
; and practical jokes such as Burne-Jones loved all his life. 

5 Through all these studies and arguments, it was becoming 


slowly clear to Burne-Jones that for him, and for Morris too, the 


| pursuit of beauty must be accomplished by other means than 
> they had first imagined. ‘Slowly and almost insensibly,’ he 
5 says, ‘without ever talking about it, 1 think we were both 
l settling in our minds that the clerical life was not for us, and 
5 art was growing more and more dominant daily.’ Things 
I began to move quickly. In 1855 Burne-Jones first saw a 
; picture by Madox Brown in the Academy, and in the same 
year he visited the pre-Raphaelite pictures collected by Mr. 
t Coombe, the head of the Clarendon Press. He went with 
1 Morris and Fulford to France and feasted his eyes on some 
t of the great French Cathedrals. Writing more than thirty 
h years later he spoke of his day at Beauvais : 
” ‘What a day it was, and how alive I was, and young—and a blue 
d dragonfly stood still in the air so long that I could have painted 
h him. Oh me, what fun it was to be young. Yes, if I took account 
of of my life and the days in it that most went to make me, the Sunday 
\t at Beauvais would be the first day of creation,’ 
e 
st It was on this journey, whilst walking on the quay at 
of Havre, that he and Morris definitely decided that they ‘ would 
d begin a life of art.’ Morris was to be an architect, Burne- 
25 Jones a painter. For most of the set this was the last year 
Ss. at Oxford, but their desire to make their ideas effective led 
+h them to bind themselves together into ‘an exclusive Brother- 
al hood of seven,’ and ‘to start a magazine.’ ‘We have sucha 
ly deal to tell people,’ Burne-Jones wrote ; ‘such a deal of scold- 
1s ing to administer, so many fights to wage and opposition to 
id encounter that our spirits are quite rising with the emergency.’ 
1e It was called the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine ; they all 
ir wrote in it, and Morris, who had private means, financed it, 
1e until at last the expense became too great and it had to be 
ir given up. 
es It was the Magazine which led to Burne-Jones’ receiving 
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his first letter from Ruskin—an intense excitement to him. 
Writing to a friend he said, ‘I’m not Ted any longer, I’m not 
E. C. B. Jones now—I’ve dropped my personality. I’ma 
correspondent with RUSKIN, and my future title is “ The man 
who wrote to Ruskin and got an answer by return.”’ The 
sight of a drawing of Rossetti’s had made him eager at least 
to see the face of the man who could do such work, and 
whilst visiting his aunt in London he went to the Working 
Men’s College in order to see Rossetti, who taught there. He 
waited an hour, and then Rossetti came into the room. ‘So 
I saw him for the first time, his face satisfying all my worship, 
and I listened to addresses no more, but had my fill of looking.’ 
They were introduced, and Rossetti invited Burne-Jones to 
his studio on the next day. And so began an influence 
which one can only describe as overwhelming. Restless in 
his Oxford life, Burne-Jones decided to give up reading for 
honours and to settle in rooms in London in order to devote 
himself to art as soon as possible. Morris, who had entered 
an architect’s office in Oxford, came up every week to spend 
Sunday with his friend, and soon was equally absorbed by 
the magnetic personality of Rossetti, who before long per- 
suaded him to give up architecture and take to painting 
also. In Rossetti’s opinion English Society was at that time 
divided into two classes ; the duty of one class was to paint 
pictures, of the other to buy them. The strength of the 
influence which could turn a man of the force of Morris from 
work for which he was fitted, to work for which he clearly had 
no natural aptitude, must have been extraordinary. It was 
due not only to Rossetti’s magnetic personality, but to his 
wonderful gifts—to his eloquence and humour, to his 
intelligent sympathy, to his boundless generosity in helping 
those who would be guided by him ; and, moreover, to what 
has been described as ‘a hard intellectual force against which 
very few of those who came under its influence were able to 
make a stand.’ As it was, Burne-Jones may be said to have 
almost worshipped him, to have felt all life glorified by him. 
Though we may feel that so overpowering an influence cannot 
fail to be a source of danger, it does not seem to have 
crushed the individuality of Burne-Jones. He writes: 
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‘He taught me to have no fear or shame of my own ideas, to 
design perpetually, to seek no popularity, to be altogether myself— 
and this not in any words I can remember, but in the tenor of his 
conversation always, and in the spirit of everything he said... . 
What I chiefly gained from him was not to be afraid of myself, but to 
do the thing I liked most ; but in those first years I never wanted 
to think but as he thought, and all he did and said fitted me through 
and through.’ 


At the same time his friendship with Ruskin began. 
Burne-Jones writes : 


‘Just come back from being with our hero for four hours—so 
happy we’ve been: he is so kind to us, calls us his dear boys and 
makes us feel like such old friends ... isn’t that ikea dream? Think 
of knowing Ruskin like an equal and being called his dear boys. 
Oh ! he is so good and kind—better than his books, which are the 
best books in the world.’ 


It was about this time that Burne-Jones became definitely 
engaged to the daughter of a Wesleyan Minister, Georgie 
Macdonald, then not quite sixteen, whom he had known 
first some four years before in Birmingham, and whose 
brother was a friend of many of the Oxford set. This young 
girl and her sister seem to have followed with delight and 
admiration the lives of the group of young men, to outward 
appearance so different from anything which the nature 
of their upbringing would have led them to understand. 

The Wesleyan minister and his wife made no objection to 
their daughter’s engagement to a penniless young man just 
starting on the perilous career of an artist, and to the whole 
family Burne-Jones seems to have been an object of tender 
affection. Some of his most charming letters are addressed 
to the younger sister of his future wife. When she was only 
eleven he wrote : 


‘I do so look forward, dear, to the years afterwards, when we 
shall learn things together (you and Georgie and I) ; so much about 
art there is to learn and live for. I want to teach you so many 
things at once—so much history, that your sympathy may grow con- 
tinually wider, and you may be able to feel and realise past genera- 
tions of men just as you do the present, sorrowing for them when 
they failed and triumphing with them when they prevailed ; for I 
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find this one conviction never changing with me, but always increas- 
ing, that one cannot live a life manfully or truthfully without a very 
wide world of sympathy and love to exercise it in. So long, I know, 
as I had no heroes, but all times and generations of the past and pre- 
sent years were as one dead level of interest or indifference, I then 
knew nothing truly, nor enjoyed deeply, nor loved strongly ; but now 
that I have set aside my heroes for peculiar reverence—all such as 
have been highly blessed with Imagination, and have laboured nobly 
and fought valiantly, hundreds of them up and down the great cen- 
turies—since then I have seen things more truly than ever before.’ 


Under Rossetti’s influence Burne-Jones gave up all idea 
of returning to Oxford even to take a pass degree, and settled 
in lodgings in Red Lion Square. Rossetti had at once set 
about finding him some employment by which he could live. 
It is not clearly told how this was managed, nor how Burne- 
Jones studied in these early days. He seems to have had no 
teachers. He worked in Rossetti’s studio only for a few days ; 
there is a mention of work in a life school, and his incessant 
study from life is spoken of later to explain the freedom and 
rapidity with which he designed, but we should like to know 
more about how he taught himself to draw and paint. One 
thing is clear: that with ever-increasing facility and rapidity 
of execution he was constantly drawing. His industry was 
as unfailing as his imagination. Rossetti found for him his 
first patron, Mr. Plint, a Leeds manufacturer. Mr. Plint not 
only gave commissions for pictures, but advanced money on 
them and never hurried the painting of a picture which he 
had ordered and even paid for. It is not sufficiently under- 
stood that art cannot flourish unless there are those who will 
make it possible for the artist to paint. An age when the 
public will only spend money on portraits cannot be artis- 
tically productive. The rich man who enables the artist to 
carry out the works he imagines is not spending money for 
his own selfish enjoyment, but is helping in the creation of 
beauty for the enjoyment of all times. 

But the pictures ordered by Mr. Plint and all the London 
life and work were interrupted by a new plan of Rossetti’s. 
He had conceived the idea of decorating the walls of the new 
debating hall of the Union Society at Oxford with frescoes, 
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as- and his friends were bidden to assist him. So there was a 
ery migration to Oxford, and some happy months full of fun and 
W, | work were spent there. Mr. Prinsep, who was one of the 
re- painters, says: ‘ Rossetti was the planet round which we re- 
- volved, and we copied his very way of speaking, we sank our 
OW 


a own individuality in the strong personality of our adored 
“i Gabriel.’ Before long the work was interrupted. Rossetti 


- was Called away by the illness of the girl to whom he was 
: engaged. Some of the decorators still worked on, but the 
complete scheme was never carried out : the walls were so ill 
ea adapted for paintings that the pictures soon began to crack 
ed and peel off, and even in a few months little but faint ghosts 
set of the dreams of these young enthusiasts were left. Yet even 
ve. now on a bright summer day some glimpses may still be 
\e- caught, despite the cross-lights which make any view of the 
no whole scheme impossible. The most permanent result of this 
e time was that there Morris first saw the beautiful girl whom 
nt he made his wife, and whose face was such an inspiration for 
nd all the friends. 
Ww Burne-Jones returned to London and the life of hard work 
ne in Red Lion Square. The picture we get of the busy days 
ty spent there, cheered by the companionship of the old friends, 
as the record of the quaint sayings of their most original house- 
lis keeper, known to the circle as ‘Red Lion Mary,’ of Morris 
ot with his exuberant vitality, constantly devising new schemes 
on of work, is most fascinating. But the bachelor days were 
he drawing to an end. Burne-Jones was beginning to feel the 
r+ strain of constant work, and was in such delicate health that 
ill Mrs. Prinsep carried him off to Little Holland House. For 
he the first time he found himself surrounded by beauty in 
is- daily life, and he greatly enjoyed the society of the dis- 
to tinguished circle that gathered there. 
or The following year he made his first journey to Italy. 
of We are told that ‘through every sense he absorbed what he 
found remaining unspoilt of the beauty of earth and the works 
on of man.’ Of Venice he wrote: ‘We are in the jolliest place 
’S. in all the wide world at last.’ But, though we have some 
Ww anecdotes of travel, we do not hear much about his impressions 


nor about the painters who pleased him most ; it is only later 
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on by chance references that we gather who were his special 
teachers. Some years afterwards, writing to a friend who was 
to choose some photographs for him, he says : 


‘Select some for me, will you? I can’t judge of them, can I? 
and you know what I like—the more finished the better. I love 
Da Vinci and Michael Angelo most of all . . . choose as you would 
for yourself. You know what I like—all helpful pieces of modelling 
and sweet head drawing and nakeds by Leonardo and M. Angelo 
and Raphael—all round fat babies. Oh, you know so well. I like 
the Florentine men more than all others . . . if Ghirlandajo draws 
sweet girls running and their dresses blown about, oh, please not to 
let me lose one.’ 


In 1871 he writes: 


‘Now I care most for Michael Angelo, Luca Signorelli, Mantegna, 
Giotto, Botticelli, Andrea del Sarto, Paolo Uccello, and Piero della 
Francesca. . . . This time for some reason artistic excellence a/one 
had little charm for me—so that I never wanted even to look at 
Titian, and saw the Raphaels at Rome for the first time as unaffected 
by them as I can see the cartoons in London. But Giotto at Santa 
Croce, and Botticelli everywhere, and Orcagna in the Inferno at 
Santa Maria Novella, and Luca Signorelli at Orvieto, and Michael 
Angelo always—and the green cloister at Florence—seemed full of 
the inspiration that I went to look for.’ 


Again later he writes to a friend in Florence : 


‘IT want to see Botticelli’s Calumny in the Uffizi dreadfully, and 
the Spring in the Belle Arte, and the dancing choir that goes 
hand in hand up to heaven over the heads of four old men. . . . At 
the back of the Virgin the rays of gold rain on a most dear face that 
looks up, and I want to see it. Will you take a spy-glass and look 
at every heavenly face in that glory of pictures... there’s an 
Angelic Paradise there by the side of which the brightest I can do 
is like fog. In the Tribune is another Heaven by him, by the side 
of which jewels are as lumps of coal—and a round Botticelli where 
the Virgin holds down a dear little face to kiss another fat face—and 
no one is like him and never will be again.’ 


Journeys to Italy, we are told, were to him a fountain of 
fresh life, but he was never a keen traveller, and writes from 
Italy once in later years: 
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‘Italy breaks my heart always : it is one thing to talk of it with 
friends over a fire, but to be in it, and have all the pining and 
longing that it makes harrowing one’s heart, and to feel a long way 
off and to see long, beautiful, desolate streets and thoughtful, sorrow- 
ful faces everywhere, you see, my dear, that makes the tears come.’ 


Before the end of each journey he was always pining to 
be back at work again. Neither does he seem ever to have 
cared much to be in the country. We are told that he never 
sought the country for its own sake; he even writes once, 
‘] hate the country,’ and he was never a landscape painter. 
But he loved to study flowers. 


‘Did you ever draw a sunflower ?’ he writes, ‘It is a whole 
school of drawing and an education in itself. Do you know what 
faces they have—how they peep and peer, and look arch and 
winning, or bold and a little insolent sometimes? Have you ever 
noticed their back hair how beautifully curled it is ?’ 





Morris had married shortly before the first journey to 
Italy, and this, and the departure of the Macdonalds from 
London, left Burne-Jones very lonely. Miss Macdonald 
was on a visit to the Madox Browns in London, when 
Mr. Madox Brown decided that Burne-Jones ought to be 
married without further delay. They had now been engaged 
four years, and with a fortune of no more than about 30/. in 
hand they were married on June 9, 1860. Rossetti married at 
the same time, and the friendship of the three men now 
extended to their wives. Morrishad had built for himself by his 
friend Philip Webb the architect a house after his own heart, 
called the Red House, in the midst of an apple orchard in 
Kent. Here Burne-Jones and his wife were constant visitors, 
and the happy intimacy of early days was continued in the 
intercourse of the two young couples, with the same mingling 
of work and play, of serious discussion and uproarious fun. 

The furnishing of the Red House led to a new scheme. 
Some of us are old enough to remember how frightful the 
ordinary furniture of those days was. ‘ Morris, writes Burne- 
Jones, ‘could not have endured any chair, table, sofa, or bed, 
nor any hangings such as were then in existence.’ Morris 
himself and many friends had designed beautiful things for 
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the Red House, and now the idea came to him of beginning 
a manufactory of ‘all things necessary for a house. As a 
result Morris, Burne-Jones, Rossetti and several others of the 
friends joined together to make the firm known as Morris, 
Faulkner and Co. The only one of the partners with more 
than a nominal sum of money to invest was Morris ; he was 
the soul of the business from the first till the day when the 
partnership was dissolved, and it became in name as well as 
in fact his business. But all along Burne-Jones designed for 
the firm, chiefly stained-glass windows, though sometimes tiles 
and other things. The desire for beautiful things shared so 
strongly by the friends found its expression in the work of the 
firm. They aimed at making everything needed in common 
life beautiful, and Morris’s unfailing energy was shewn in his 
ceaseless attempts to perfect and improve their methods, 
whilst Burne-Jones never failed to help him by using his rich 
imagination in the production of designs. 

The first crushing sorrow which came to the happy group 
of friends was the death of Mrs. Rossetti. After this Rossetti 
was never the same again, and though Burne-Jones’ friendship 
did not fail, the intercourse between them grew rarer and 
sadder as the black cloud of depression settled upon Rossetti. 
Yet his influence was always felt. Seven years after his 
death Burne-Jones wrote, ‘I miss Gabriel at every turn and 
more and more, and the loss of him cannot be made up.’ 

In the early days the only place in which Burne-Jones 
exhibited was the gallery of the old Water Colour Society ; 
but his connexion with that Society came to an end when 
they objected to exhibiting a picture of his with a nude 
figure in it. But though at first little known to the general 
public, he had an ever-increasing number of private patrons. 
Chief amongst these were Mr. William Graham, M.P. for 
Glasgow, and Mr. F. R. Leyland, of Liverpool, who came to 
possess many of his most important pictures. Graham hada 
thorough understanding of his aims, and Burne-Jones valued 
his sympathy much. Many of his most beautiful designs 
were made for his daughter, as he wrote in 1883: ‘Many a 
patient design went to adorning Frances’ ways—Mrs. Horner, 
a daughter of our dear Graham—Sirens for her girdle, 
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Heavens and Paradises for her prayer books, Virtues and 
Vices for her necklace boxes.’ Other artists, too, ordered 
pictures of him: Ruskin was a never-failing friend, and the 
. marriage, so imprudent from a worldly point of view, was 
not followed by anxiety as regards money. Seven years 
) after his marriage he took the house in Fulham known as 

‘The Grange, which was his home till his death. Each 
) year brought a wider appreciation of his work, and his 
, industry and the fertility of his imagination seemed to 
) increase rather than to diminish. ‘Large schemes of work 
) were always in his mind,’ and the drawings for pictures 
which he hoped to paint were numberless. But a sadness 
| hangs over the latter half of his life very different from the 
spirit of joyous hope which seemed to fill him as a young 
. man. He writes to Watts: 

‘I suppose I have done something, but I look in vain for it, and 

about every fifth day I fall into despair as usual. Yesterday 
| it culminated, and I walked about like an exposed impostor, feeling 
as contemptible as the worst of them, and if it were not for old 
pictures that make one forget oneself for a time, I don’t know how I 
should ever get to work again.’ 

This growing sadness was doubtless in great part due to 
delicate health and to the sensibility of the artistic tempera- 
ment. But one cannot read the second volume of his life 
without a sense of loss, even though new friends constantly 

: gathered round him and old friends remained always faith- 
| ful. Morris would come to spend every Sunday morning 
at The Grange : ‘ Nothing ever interrupted the intimacy with 
Morris ; that friendship was like one of the forces of nature.’ 
We have constant evidence both of the love which Burne- 
Jones called out, and of the love which he had to give. His 
two children filled a great place in his life, and there are few 
more delightful letters in the book than those written to his 
son at school : 

‘Is your life very changed from the home life and in what way ? 
You can make it much the same by thinking of the same things you 
remember us always talking of. Many things are very fortunate for 
you, my darling ; in some ways it is a lucky time to be born in, for 
the world is widening all about us, and much can be known now that 
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was not guessed when I was born—and if it had been known I was 
not in the road to know it—but for curious eyes and a reverent heart 
it is a wonderful place to be born into. Merely to watch new things 
and think over old things—it is such a life. Keep your little heart 
full of veneration, and leave no room in it for mockery of anything 
that might chance to be sacred.’ 


And again : 


‘God isn’t angry with the funny little things he has made. He 
gives us hard exercises because it makes us stronger. He could 
easily have made us without faults, but what would have been the 
fun of that—and now it is something to save a bit out of the day for 
Him and He knows how hard it is.’ 


It was the opening of the Grosvenor Gallery which first 
made Burne-Jones known to the genera! public. This 
gallery was started in 1875 by Sir Coutts Lindsay, who 
wished to provide an entirely independent gallery, where 
pictures should be admitted only by invitation and should 
be so hung as to be really well seen. Burne-Jones was one of 
the first to be invited toexhibit. He accepted, and for about 
ten years exhibited there constantly, though he always 
suffered intensely from the strain of finishing pictures in 
time for exhibition. Lady Burne-Jones writes : ‘From that 
day he belonged to the world in a sense that he had never 
done before, for his existence became widely known and his 
name famous.’ He went more and more into society, and 
his circle of friends included many of the chief men and 
women of the day. But neither fame nor criticism altered 
the character of his work. He wrote in 1880 to Professor 
Norton of Harvard : 


‘And my rooms are so full of work—too full—and I have begun 
so much that if I live to be as old as the oldest inhabitant of Fulham, 
I shall never complete it. And are you sorry they have dragged me 
out of my quiet? But they haven’t and never shall. I read nothing 
that issaid. I shall never be moved out of my plan of life or thought 
—nor go out more, nor waste my time in any of their devices, so 
don’t be sorry, my dear. In a year or two they will tire and want a 
new thing. I am out of the story as they mean it, and you needn’t 
be afraid. But, oh me, I want you to see it, and when you come (if 
you will come) I will take you to see every place where my things are. 
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I have worked so hard, I feel as if I had lived a hundred years—and 
when I am well it is still a fresh fountain every day. The old things 
are dearer and better to think of, nothing else has happened.’ 


Ten years afterwards he wrote : ‘I can invent as easily as 
ever, and could make ten pictures a day if believing was 
seeing. But asa painter he felt his loneliness more and more. 
He was out of sympathy with the aims of the younger 
painters, especially of those who are generally called the 
‘Impressionist’ school, and whose views of painting are so 
opposed to his ideas of perfect finish : 

‘They do make atmosphere,’ he said, ‘ but they don’t make any- 
thing else ; they don’t make beauty, they don’t make design, they 
don’t make idea, they don’t make anything else but atmosphere—and 
I don’t think that’s enough—I don’t think it’s very much.’ 


And again: 

‘They express the human figure badly—never make a beautiful 
face or put a desirable sentiment into it. I never saw any set of 
people so destitute of ideas who are so bent on making painting a 
stupid art.’ 


Many may be disposed, in part at least, to agree with him. 
But the important question for the future is whether there 
are not the germs of progress and development in the work 
of this school. It is too soon to judge of the permanent value 
of Burne-Jones’ own work. Interesting and attractive it will 
always be, but it seems as if it must stand as a thing by 
itself, as if it could mark no definite step in the development 
of English art. He formed no school, he gave no lasting 
impulse ; his imitators shew how impossible it is to hand on 
the imagination which alone can make such art as his a 
living thing. To us it seems as if his work, full of meaning 
to himself and to those who understood him, is too remote 
in its sentiment, rests too much on an appeal to the past, 
to be a real help in developing that living art for which 
we must look if art is ever again to be a force in the 
life of the people. Burne-Jones and his friends, and chief 
amongst them Ruskin, did much to create an understanding 
of the past, to call attention to forgotten beauty; but we 
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need not only reverence for the past, but trust and hope 
in the future. To quarrel with the developments of the 
present is futile, to work with and through them to create 
a better and more beautiful future is the part of the wise 
man. But even in their veneration of the past these lovers 
of the beautiful were limited. There was much for which 
they could find nothing but blame, and blame by no means 
measured. The students of Ruskin would do well, whilst 
they learn from him to see the beauty in the things which 
he admires, to pay little heed to his denunciations of the 
things that he hates. Burne-Jones’ own limitations were 
never shewn more clearly than in his refusal to take part 
in the decoration of the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
had always longed to work on a large scale, to have great 
spaces to cover, and so far the only opportunity that had 
come to him had been in designing mosaics for the American 
Church in Rome. But in 1891 there came to him what 
would seem to some the great opportunity of his life—the 
proposal that he should fill the four semi-domes below the 
big centre dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral with mosaic. At 
first he was tempted to undertake work which would be for 
a public building and on the large scale which he loved. 
But he soon gave up the idea: 


‘I couldn’t face it,’ he said, ‘and yet I love mosaics better than 
anything else in the world. It’s nonsense to put mosaics there— 
nonsense, I think, to try to do anything with it but let it chill the soul 
of man and gently prepare him for the next glacial cataclysm. It wants 
carpets hung about, and big, huge, dark oil pictures, and hangings of 
rich stuffs, and the windows let alone, no stained glass anywhere, no 
colour except black and silver, no chilling surplices. Bach always 
being played and me miles away.’ 


He felt devotion impossible in the building which has 
meant so much to the religious life of England of late years, 
and wrote : 


‘While I worked this morning I thought of your Sunday expedi- 
tion to St. Paul’s, and wondered if the church crushed and depressed 
you, as it does me, and if you could pray in it, and to whom, and if 
you had any hope that a prayer could get past the cornices.’ 
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Many are troubled by the want of life and expression in 
Burne-Jones’ pictures. It is interesting to read what he 
felt himself on this matter. ‘Of course my faces have no 
expression in the sense in which people use the word. How 
should they have any? They are not portraits of people 
in paroxysms. He goes on to speak about expression in 
portraiture : 

‘The only expression allowable in great portraiture is the expres- 
sion of character and moral quality, not of anything temporary, 
fleeting, accidental. Apart from portraiture you don’t want even 
so much, or very seldom; in fact, you only want types, symbols, 
suggestions. The moment you give what people call expression, you 
destroy the typical character of heads and degrade them into 
portraits which stand for nothing.’ 


Perhaps some of us may feel that to consider heads only 
as types and symbols is to lose life, and that Burne-Jones’ 
work carries us into a dream-world of shadows, always 
beautiful and suggestive, but failing in that sense of life 
which is, however, so much to some modern painters that in 
their pursuit of it they seem to lose sight of beauty. 

If we are compelled to doubt the permanent influence 
of Burne-Jones’ art, it is impossible not to recognize how 
much can be learnt from a study of his work and methods, 
from his untiring industry, from his unflinching pursuit of his 
ideals. He never lowered his art to suit popular demands ; 
he went his way untouched by hostile criticism. His work 
was never careless; in every detail he sought for the best 
that he could give. He was always trying to do better 
work ; never satisfied with his achievements. It would be 
hard to find an example of a more single-minded devotion 
to art. But as we read the record of their long friendship, 
it is impossible not to feel that Morris was the greater man 
of the two, the most vigorous and interesting personality 
of the whole group of friends. Perhaps the most permanent 
work achieved by any of them is the increased interest in 
the beauty of the things of common and everyday use. No 
doubt we do not yet follow Morris’s golden rule, ‘Have 
nothing in your houses that you do not know to be useful 
or believe to be beautiful.’ But, in spite of much natural 
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irritation at what in words as foolish as false is called ‘art 
furniture, things are better than they were, and we are the 
gainers for the pursuit of beauty of those dreamers and 
workers of the last century. Yet art is still remote from 
the lives of the people, and we ask ourselves anxiously now, 
when the appearance and life of our cities is once more 
regulated by the wishes of their inhabitants, When will art 
again be part of the life of the people? 

Burne-Jones did his best to encourage the love of art in 
his native city. In the early days of the Birmingham School 
of Art he urged the formation of an Art Museum, ‘as essen- 
tial for a student of art as a library to the student of letters, 
and in an interesting passage describes what he thinks such 
a museum should be, especially dwelling on the advantage 
of securing for it really good copies of recognized master- 
pieces, and adding ‘ even the silent presence of great works in 
your town will produce an impression on those who see them, 
and the next generation will, without knowing how or why, 
find it easier to learn than this one does whose surroundings 
are so unlovely.’ A few years later, when he visited Birming- 
ham, he was so touched with his reception that he wrote: 

‘IT have come back with an idea that everyone in Birmingham is 
gracious and sympathetic. Yes, that isso. And I want it to be a 
famous city and the beginner of new life to England.’ He concludes 
his letter : ‘ And Birmingham shall be a famous city of white stone, 
full of brave architecture, carved and painted, politics quite needless 
since the fight has been won (the fighters portrayed in marble 
placidly sleeping), advertisements penal, and the newspapers, if needed 
at all, in strict rhyme and metre.’ 


With the prosperity of his later years came the deep 
sorrows of the loss of friends. Two years before his own 
death, Morris died, and, as Burne-Jones wrote, ‘ Morris really 
closed the chapter of my life. All I’m anxious about now is 
not to disgrace myself and to let nothing go out unfinished.’ 
Thinking of their long friendship he wrote: ‘It was solong a 
time, wasn’t it? and meant youth and growth and wonder, 
and a world to conquer; and as time goes on we shall see 
what a world he conquered.’ He felt that he was left quite 
alone. 
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We have said enough to shew how full of interest these 
volumes are. They carry some of the older ones amongst us 
back to a time when many new thoughts and ideas were 
stirring, and many spirits set themselves to recover the for- 
gotten things of the past. Now Botticelli is a household 
word. Many aschoolgirl has photographs of Italian masters 
on her wall. Italy is the holiday-ground of countless hosts, 
to whose dull souls the message of the past hardly reaches. 
But even the thought of the hopes of fifty years ago must not 
make us feel despondent over the present, and the memory of 
the lives of men like Burne-Jones and Morris must encourage 
us to pursue beauty in every form with something of their 
untiring devotion. 

We cannot help regretting that the book contains no list 
of Burne-Jones’ pictures. Just as the biography of a literary 
man should always contain a bibliography, so surely the 
biography of a painter should contain a list of his finished 
pictures, telling in whose possession they are. Such a list 
would no doubt be difficult to draw up, but each year the 
difficulty will increase, and we cannot doubt that the patient 
industry which has compiled the Memorials would be able in 
a subsequent edition to add a list of the paintings of Burne- 
Jones which could not fail to be of real value to those 
interested in his work. 
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ART. VI—THE CHURCH IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


1. A History of Newfoundland. By D. W. PROWSE, Q.c. 
(London: Macmillan and Co.) 

The History of Newfoundland. By Rev. CHARLES PEDLEY. 
(London: Longmans, Green, Longman, Roberts and 
Green.) 

Proceedings of the Diocesan Synod of Newfoundland, 1898. 
(St. John’s, Newfoundland.) 

4. The Diocesan Magazine. January 1905. (St. John’s, 

Newfoundland. ) 

5. Memoir of Life and Episcopate of Ed. Feild, D.D., 
Bishop of Newfoundland. By H. W. TuckKER. 
(London: W. W. Gardner.) 

6. Two Hundred Years of the S.P.G. (London.) 


i) 


so 


THE total population of Newfoundland is about 200,000. 
We are not surprised, therefore, when we learn that the 
Church in the Colony can hardly be called important in 
point of numbers. Indeed, considering the various hind- 
rances which have beset the work, a membership of over 
70,000 is surprisingly good. 

But at first sight it seems amazing that a country dis- 
covered in 1497, and having an area larger than that of 
Scotland, should have little more than 200,000 inhabitants 
to-day. We might expect more from the ‘Oldest British 
Colony.’ Nor is it unnatural, when we think of the early date 
of the island’s discovery, to wonder why the Church did not 
get a good start, such as would postulate larger numbers at 
the present time. 

In reference, however, to the sparse population, we should 
bear in mind that, apart from any other drawbacks, the 
country itself is somewhat harsh and forbidding. The stern, 
repellent coast-line scarcely belies the interior. A glance at 
any good map will shew immense tracts labelled ‘ Barren’ ; 
and some experience of the country convinces us there are 
many other sterile portions not so designated. In most 
places the rock, if not on the surface, is quite close to it. It 
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is by no means uncommon for the settler to bring soil from 


D. a long distance and lay it on the ‘ bald’ rock, in order to make 
a cabbage-garden. Very often he does the same to make a 
Q.C. family burying-plot. In one instance, at least, soil was 
carried from England for this purpose. There are some 
EY. districts, it is true, such as Codroy and Salvage Bay, where 
and the conditions are different ; but in proportion to the size of 
the island these are merely the exceptions which prove the 
98. rule. Rock is so prominent everywhere that the Colony has 
been called ‘the Gibraltar of the Atlantic.’ Again, the climate 
n’s, is, to put it mildly, very trying. Although the temperature 
does not fall so low as in the Western Provinces of Canada, 
a, the winter is extremely long and cold. The thermometer 
ER. often stands at zero, or from 10° to 20° below. There are 
some glorious ‘pet’ days, as they are called, even in winter, 
but these are few and far between. The short summer is 
often most delightful, but, alas! too short for successful grain 
}00. \ crops in the few districts where these might otherwise be 
the possible. In spite, however, of these obstacles, a country 
” known since 1497 might have had a larger population now 
nd- had it not been for the positive discouragement with which 
vee the Home Government met earlier attempts to settle there. 
, Indeed, at one period it was absolutely forbidden to stay on 
lis- the island over the winter, and we find it stated in an 
of official document that on May 5, 1675, 
- ‘His Majesty in Council thought fit to order the Commander of his 
ish convoy bound to Newfoundland to admonish the inhabitants either 
ate to return home to England, or to betake themselves to other of his 
not plantations, and to direct that letters be prepared unto the several 
at governors of the said plantations, that in case any of the said in- 
habitants of Newfoundland should arrive within their respective 
uld Governments, that they be received with favour, and that all con- 
the venient help and assistance towards their settlement be afforded unto 
rn, them.’ 
at So long as the Government evinced such a disposition it 
n’; could hardly be expected that there would be much immigra- 
are | tion of a satisfactory nature. Those who remained on the 
ost island in defiance of the measures to keep it uninhabited 
It were in most instances persons who had some good reason 
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for desiring to live in exile. A certain percentage would 
consist of country lads, shipped across by Poole merchants as 
apprentices, for whom the wild freedom of the country and 
the quick returns of the fishery had strong attractions. For 
the most part, however, the early settlers were deserters and 
ne’er-do-wells, who fished in the short summer and drank 
rum like water all the year round. The foul names which 
they gave to magnificent harbours and picturesque islets 
are the surviving traces of their occupation. Happily, as 
time went on settlers of quite a different class were to be 
found: respectable ‘planters’ of English extraction, devout 
Roman Catholics from Ireland, and many more who, though 
descendants of the lawless pioneers, had shaken off their 
ancestral vices as they sprang to manhood in the pure air of 
Terra Nova. From these, with the addition of a slight 
foreign element, the two hundred thousand who people the 
island are in the main descended. The aboriginal inhabi- 
tants have long been extinct. The few Indians who roam 
through the interior are immigrants of the Mic-Mac tribe. 
These all profess Christianity, so that there is no distinct 
mission to a heathen population in Newfoundland. 

There seems no doubt that the Church might have had a 
larger membership to-day if her work had been vigorously pro- 
secuted from the outset. But it was not. Perhaps the Eras- 
tianism of the times would not suffer Church authorities to 
recognize by ministrations a population which had failed to 
secure recognition from the State. More probably the duty 
of caring for colonists was not even dreamed of till Bray 
aroused the national conscience. In any case, the Rev. 
Erasmus Stourton was our first clergyman to settle in New- 
foundland, and he left its shores in 1628. In 1701 the Rev. 
Mr. Jackson, who had already, by the permission of the 
Bishop of London, stayed a few years in the Colony, was 
placed on the list of the S.P.C.K., and in 1703 he was formally 
accepted as the first missionary of the S.P.G. in Newfound- 
land. The consecration of Aubrey Spencer as first Bishop 
of Newfoundland marks an epoch in the history of the 
local Church. Coming to his diocese in 1839, he found only 
eight clergymen at work. By his efforts and those of his 
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successors the number of priests has been gradually raised, 
and to-day the diocese, though still understaffed, can count on 
an average of fifty priests in active service. 

But there were many losses in the period of chaos, and 
the Church must always feel the effects. In early days 
the Roman communion gained converts. And this was the 
case even in the time of Bishop Spencer. We are told that 
the Roman Catholic Bishop Mullock said to one of his 
priests who had laboured in the earlier decades of the last 
century, ‘What’s the use of your telling us about Witless 
Bay, and the Williamses, and all the converts you made? 
Why, if you had stayed in King’s Cove you would have made 
all Bonavista Bay Catholic.’ This conveys some hint of 
what was going on and shews one source of weakness. 
When opportunities were neglected and hundreds of settlers 
left without priests of their own communion, what wonder is 
it that they accepted the ministrations pressed on them by 
Romanists ? 

Then there was a period when Methodism drew untaught 
settlers from their allegiance. Perhaps the circumstances 
attending its introduction favoured such a movement. 
Laurence Coughlan, one of Wesley’s preachers, having been 
ordained deacon by the Bishop of London, came to New- 
foundland in 1765, and worked as a missionary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. He settled at Harbour 
Grace, in Conception Bay. He was unquestionably both 
zealous and earnest ; but in spite of his Anglican ordination 
and S.P.G. connexion his methods were scarcely if at all dif- 
ferent from those of the ordinary Wesleyan preacher. To 
him the local Methodists ascribe the introduction of their 
sect, and the Church life of Conception Bay still exhibits 
traces of Coughlan’s influence. 

There were several causes which strengthened their body. 
When it was more common to find people who could neither 
read nor write than those who could, the prayer-meeting had 
no little attraction for the settlers. The services of the 
Church seemed often too difficult and stately for up-shore 
fishermen, who could not answer the responses, and whose 
Church privileges were so few that they were uncertain when 
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to kneel and when to stand. For these the Methodist 
prayer-meeting provided’ an alternative which was in many 
instances readily accepted, and so the sect grew in numbers. 
Another cause which promoted its increase was the dearth 
of clergy. Again and again whole districts were left for 
months, and even years, without an incumbent, and then 
Methodism found its special opportunity. A religious body 
which can take a promising worker from behind the counter 
and without special training place him in charge of a mission 
need never suffer through lack of staff. The clerical attire 
and the title ‘Reverend’ affected by such probationers went 
far in the eyes of the illiterate settlers to compensate for any 
uncouthness of manner, and the propaganda continued. But 
though these causes are still at work, their effect is year by 
year being minimized. The spread of education is a great 
strength to the Church, rendering possible, as it does, a more 
intelligent appreciation of her services. The staff of clergy 
is now much larger, and the ministrations of licensed readers 
are more readily appreciated everywhere. There are still 
vacancies from time to time in the various missions, but 
every effort is made to reduce these as much as possible. 
To-day the Church is the premier denomination in the 
Colony. The Roman Catholics have two or three thousand 
more adherents, and the Methodists a good many thousands 
less. Other denominations are not strong enough numeri- 
cally to be of much weight. The Church, though, of course, 
not established, holds the chief position in many ways. 
The Governor is always a member of the Church; at any 
rate, he attends the Cathedral services when in residence. 
If at any time there are ‘State services ’—e,g. a ‘ Coronation 
service’ to commemorate the crowning of the King—the 
ceremony is in the Cathedral and Roman Catholic officials 
attend. In official lists dealing with denominational matters 
the Church takes precedence of all others. Though in the 
Roman hierarchy there is an archbishop, he may not assume 
the title ‘Archbishop of Newfoundland,’ but only ‘Archbishop 
of St. John’s.’ Bishop Jones is Bishop of Newfoundland far 
excellence. It is related that at one time the Roman Catholic 
bishop wished to assume the title ‘ Bishop of Newfoundland,’ 
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but Bishop Feild, having been appointed by Royal Letters 
Patent, successfully asserted his sole right to use that title. 
Thus, though the Church is not established, there is an atmo- 
sphere of establishment wafted across the Atlantic which 
serves to give her the first place. 

The denominational school system is a most important 
factor making for Church progress. The Colonial Govern- 
ment makes a fer capita allowance to the different denomina- 
tions, and the expenditure is supervised by the inspectors and 
Boards of Education. The educational districts, as a rule, 
correspond to the ecclesiastical, so that each mission has its 
Board of Education, of which the clergyman is ex-officto chair- 
man. Only members of the Church are eligible for appoint- 
ment to Church boards, so that there is no strife of tongues 
about religious instruction. These boards administer their 
respective shares of the educational grant with the greatest 
economy. Nowhere are better results obtained in proportion 
to expenditure. In one mission it was found necessary to 
staff twelve schools, as well as a higher-grade school, on an 
educational grant of less than three hundred pounds a year. 
It was done, too; but one year there were collections for the 
schools in the church, and two teachers worked for merely 
nominal remuneration. Asa matter of fact, the chief control 
of the schools is in the hands of the parish priest, and in most 
instances with splendid results. He cannot always visit the 
schools each week—there are too many. But he can super- 
vise the instruction given, and test it by means of the 
periodical catechizing. There is nothing to prevent the 
introduction of Church ‘ Readers’ instead of the colourless 
secular issues, and catechisms of Church doctrine may, with- 
out fear of objection, form part of the curriculum. County 
councils are as yet unknown in Newfoundland. 

In most districts the people themselves build both schools 
and churches. There are the inevitable preliminary meet- 
ings and many discussions as to ways and means. Once a 
decision to build has been arrived at, action speedily follows. 
Selecting some fine frosty morning, sixty or a hundred men 
go into the woods, and before nightfall the whole frame of 
the new church may be hauled down to the intended site. 
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Then colleetions are made, sales of work take place, and 
little by little the necessary money for nails, paint and putty, 
and for the employment of a head carpenter, is procured. 
There is surely genuine enthusiasm in all this. 

We cannot fail to be impressed with the organization of 
the diocese—a wonderful organization when the area of the 
country and the difficulties of communication are considered. 
Newfoundland has a population of fisher-folk, and very 
naturally this is a coast population. There is practically no 
settlement of much importance in the interior. For this 
reason Newfoundland parishes are sections of the coast-line 
varying in extent from twenty to a hundred miles, or even 
more. A parish or mission may have ten or fifteen harbours 
within its range, and studded round these harbours are the 
houses of the parishioners. Nearly every harbour where 
there is a Church population exceeding two hundred souls 
has its consecrated church, its school, and lay reader. The 
parsonage house is generally in the largest settlement, which, 
by a metaphor rather curious amongst a seafaring folk, is 
called the ‘headquarters. Obviously the mission priest 
must be an itinerant, and undoubtedly he is ‘kept going.’ 
His aim is to visit each settlement, to celebrate and perform 
other priest’s duties there, at least once in each month. But 
this is not always possible ; distance, weather (in Newfound- 
land ‘weather’ nearly always means dad weather), ice and 
similar obstacles, scarcely considered at all in England, are 
very serious hindrances there. 

Each mission forms one of a group, and the group con- 
stitutes a rural deanery. The limits of a deanery are very 
suitably determined by the great bays, and so we have the 
rural deanery of Conception Bay, the rural deanery of Trinity 
Bay, the rural deanery of Bonavista Bay, &c. It is no 
easy matter to hold ruridecanal meetings when priests must 
travel forty or fifty miles by water in order to attend. Still, 
meetings are held, though not always regularly. It would be 
an inspiration to some holders of the office to see a Newfound- 
land rural dean courageously setting out to visit and report 
on the condition of wooden churches, schools and parsonages 
in a deanery hundreds of miles in extent, and probably 
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stretching up and down the shores of an immense bay. But 
he does more than this: he receives from the bishop notices 
affecting his deanery, inducts incumbents, issues licences to 
lay readers, advises in cases of difficulty, and, in a word, 
makes himself generally useful. 

The Synod meets biennially. Perhaps, as it is partly 
composed of laymen, it would be better called a conference. 
Every mission is represented in the gathering by its clergy- 
man and lay delegates. There are two of the latter, their 
election taking place at the annual vestry meeting next but 
one before the session in which it is intended they shall sit. 
While speaking of the election of lay delegates, we should * 
note the peculiarity that in Newfoundland the principle which 
determines the ecclesiastical franchise is a pecuniary one. 
No man has a right to vote either on this or any other paro- 
chial matter unless he be a subscriber of at least two dollars 
annually to the Diocesan Mission Fund—a fund intended for 
clerical maintenance. Although this seems distasteful to one 
brought up in English ways, it is found by those who have 
experience of the country quite a salutary measure. Ifa 
Churchman who is not a pauper has not sufficient interest to 
cause him to pay that amount he has no right to claim a 
voice in deciding Church policy. The Synod assembles at 
St. John’s, the capital of the Colony, the session usually last- 
ing about eight days. Business is transacted in accordance 
with the rules of Parliamentary procedure, and every measure 
must receive the assent of the three constituent elements— 
laity, clergy and bishop—before coming into force. 

But Synodical action, needless to say, is only one of the 
methods by which the whole diocese is brought under the 
supervision of the bishop. There is also the personal contact 
of the bishop with his scattered flock. The exigencies of the 
country will not suffer him to travel everywhere by rail or 
carriage. The taut little Church ship ‘ Laverock’ must be 
requisitioned in order that he may reach small and distant 
settlements. The Visitation voyage is always a great strain. 
There is the anxiety to keep engagements on the days 
appointed—very rarely is the ‘Laverock’ behind time ; there 
are the perils of gales and rocky coasts, perplexing fogs and 
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head winds. All these put a very severe tax on the bishop’s 
strength as he goes from place to place. But when his 
arrival in some settlement is known, what rejoicings there are ! 
The whole place is ex féte. The people vie with each other 
in shewing their affection and welcome. There are arches of 
evergreens, innumerable flags, crowded churches, earnest 
lads and white-veiled girls devoutly awaiting the ‘ Gift.’ The 
work is more than exacting—it is perilous ; but there are the 
encouragements of eager greeting and sympathetic attention. 

It is difficult to describe the eagerness—we might almost 
say the anxiety—of the people to obtain Church privileges. 
If the mission priest desires to visit one of the many settle- 
ments placed under his care, he has but to give the word, and 
soon there is a willing crew of six or seven sturdy fishermen, 
who are provided with a clinker-built trap skiff and a quilt to 
cover him as he lies in the stern. And as the passage is 
made over the icy waters the careful ‘ skipper,’ handling the 
sculling oar, deftly turns the bow now this way, now that, in 
order that wherever the white-crested lop breaks, the parson 
at any rate may be kept dry. At the other side some hospit- 
able ‘ planter’ watches for his arrival ; a message has prob- 
ably been sent saying the clergyman is on his round. As 
soon as the boat touches the wharf the mission priest, stiff and 
cold, is helped to land; his robe-bag is seized ; and all are 
hurried up to grow warm by the great American stove, and 
to partake of that strong black tea which is the invariable 
meaning of Newfoundland hospitality. It may be a week- 
day, but that makes little difference. Word is speedily sent 
round, and all arrangements are made for an evening service. 
And what a service it is! Not very choral, perhaps, but 
hearty, devout, and so earnest. There is usually a celebra- 
tion in the morning, and as few would lightly miss the 
opportunity, those men who are communicants will not sail 
for the fishing grounds until they have attended that service. 
The churchwardens will select a crew to take the priest to 
his next settlement; but first there are sick cases to visit, 
very often clinical communions to be arranged for, and all 
these will take some time, so that he may not be able to 
leave until two or three days have elapsed. In this manner, 
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while weather permits, the mission priest makes the round of 
his settlements, and then returns to ‘ headquarters ’ tospend a 
few weeks ministering there before setting out again. 

He cannot, however, count on any very long stay in one 
place. He is often literally rushed from settlement to settle- 
ment. Now it is a call to celebrate for a sick person possibly 
twelve or fifteen miles away, now to take a wedding or a 
funeral ; at another time to diagnose the illness of, and pre- 
scribe for, a sick child. The forest tracks are terrible. Does 
any English priest know what it is to cross bogs and mud- 
holes on ‘ longers ’—z.e. long slippery poles laid over the worst 
places—the penalty of a false step being to sink to the knee 
in black ooze? The ice-covered skiff is most uninviting, the 
‘hard-tack’ and boiled tea are only acceptable through 
hunger ; but there is this compensation for all—the people 
press to hear the word of God ; they hunger for instruction. 

The method of obtaining financial support for the Church 

must be somewhat surprising to English people. The S.P.G., 
which once so largely contributed for the maintenance of the 
clergy of this poor Colony, has for various reasons thought it 
necessary greatly to decrease the aid given. Asa result the 
burden of support has been thrown more heavily on the 
people themselves. Poor though they are, they have re- 
sponded very loyally to the increased demands. Every man 
who has attained the age of eighteen is expected to pay two 
dollars annually as ‘Church dues.’ We cannot say, however, 
there are no defaulters. It is sometimes very difficult to 
persuade the fishermen that the clergy are not fully main- 
tained by the King or some other person whose duty it is to 
be well disposed towards Terra Nova. Fortunately, this kind 
of objection is every year becoming rarer, and the force ot 
public opinion is such that one who does not pay ‘ parson’s 
fees’ finds himself an object of pity for being either too 
ignorant or too careless to do his duty in this respect. Since 
the passing of the Assessment Act by the Synod of 1898 
every mission has been required to contribute a sum pro- 
portioned to its population and resources to the Diocesan 
Mission Fund, and from this the clerical stipends are paid. 
The Assessment Act referred to provides that : 
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‘Every parish or mission shall, according to its circumstances and 
number of Church-people, be assessed annually by the executive 
committee, and a statement of all assessments shall be furnished 
to the Synod at each biennial session thereof. The assessments 
shall be paid to the secretary-treasurer by December 31, in quarterly 
or annual payments.’ 


Should a mission fail to raise the amount at which it is 
assessed, the clergyman is required to read the following 
notice to his congregation : 


‘Notice is hereby given that the assessment due by this mission 
to the executive committee of the Diocesan Synod of Newfoundland 
has not been paid, and unless the same be paid within thirty days 
the executive committee will cause an inquiry to be made, as 
required in such cases.’ 


The inquiry is usually made by two persons appointed by 
the bishop for that purpose, and these constitute a ‘ Board of 
Inquiry. Their duties are to visit the mission in default, 
and collect evidence from the clergyman, the churchwardens, 
and any other persons they deem suitable, as to the facts of 
the case. A full written report of the evidence obtained is 
forwarded to the bishop, and he hands it on to the executive 
committee with such remarks appended as he may think fit. 
If the evidence obtained leads to further action, a copy of it 
is transmitted to the clergyman and wardens of the mission 
it concerns, and the Assessment Act directs that the pro- 
cedure shall be as follows : 


‘Whenever the executive committee find that the fault is in the 
people, it shall be the duty of the executive committee to insist 
upon the payment of the assessment of the parish or mission, and 
in the event of the parish or mission still declining or failing to 
make such payment, the executive committee shall recommend the 
removal of the clergyman, and the bishop shall remove him if he 
shall deem it for the interest of the Church in the diocese so to do ; 
and if no other parish or mission can be found for such clergyman 
within the diocese, the executive committee may afford him reason- 
able aid in money, not exceeding the sum of two hundred dollars, to 
enable him to move from the diocese; and in every such case the 
executive committee shall not, unless they see special cause, make any 
grant to aid the parish or mission in default to obtain another 
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clergyman until the requirements of the executive committee have 
been complied with. 

Whenever the executive committee find that the fault is in the 
clergyman, three months’ notice shall be given to him, and at the 
expiration of that time, if no field of labour can be found for him in 
the diocese, his connection with the executive committee shall 
cease, and the executive committee shall recommend the bishop to 
remove him, if he deem it for the interest of the Church so to do. 
In every such case the executive committee may aid in appointing 
another clergyman to serve the parish or mission, at such time and 
upon such terms as they shall deem right; but in any event all 
arrears due by the parish or mission under its agreement must be 
paid before any such appointment may be made.’ 


These stern measures are very seldom taken. When a 
Board of Inquiry has been sent to visit a defaulting mission, 
it has usually found that neither were the priest’s duties 
neglected nor the people unwilling to contribute to his 
support. But with ‘a bad voyage’ affecting the whole 
district, and little or no food for the many hungry mouths at 
home, the fisherman has been hard put to it to find the 
parson’s dollar. There are generally earnest promises to 
send a substantial contribution for the ensuing year, and 
‘inquirers’ and people part on the best of terms. As an 
instance of this, we notice that in an article headed 
‘Greenspond,’ which appeared in the issue of the Dvocesan 
Magazine for January 1905, reference is made to a meeting 
held there by the secretary-treasurer of the Synod in con- 
nexion with the working of the Assessment Act. After 
stating the object of the Act, he is reported to have said: 

‘ Now it was essential that every mission should contribute this 
amount (7c. the amount at which assessed), but, unfortunately, 
Greenspond was one of the few missions that did not come any- 
where near to expectations. Why? Was it impossible? No, not if 
everyone did his best ; and now he appealed to them, as they loved 
their dear old Church and its ministrations and their duty to God 
and man, to stir themselves and their neighbours to see that this 
state of things was remedied, or the Synod would be driven to 
extremities.’ 


The article goes on to state that several parishioners 
spoke on the subject, and that a finance committee of 
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fourteen persons was appointed. This committee will try to 
arouse the people of the district to make a greater effort 
to meet the requirements of the Assessment Act during the 
coming year. 

In addition to the amounts raised for assessments, the 
Diocesan Mission Fund receives very substantial aid from 
the Home and Foreign Mission Fund. This has proved a 
most successful appeal to the generosity of the people. 
Every ‘Fall, when the men have returned from the 
summer’s voyage, rousing missionary meetings are organized 
in the various districts. The collections taken up by means 
of boxes which have been in the hands of the Sunday-school 
children during the year, and also by collectors at the meet- 
ings, reach a very considerable sum. One-twentieth of the 
total collection throughout the diocese is sent to one of 
the English missionary societies, and the remainder, being 
added to the Diocesan Mission Fund, helps to maintain the 
clergy in the poorer parts of the diocese. In the year 1902 
one mission, that of Trinity West, raised $272 for this fund, 
and over $600 towards the assessment fund. 

As may readily be inferred, the stipends of the clergy are 
by no means adequate. A Church mainly supported by the 
voluntary contributions of needy fisher-folk must necessarily 
be a poor one. Few, if any, of the clergy have private 
means, and, as the small stipends demand, they live in the 
greatest simplicity. Nearly every mission has a small 
parsonage house which has been provided by the people ; 
possibly there is a tiny kitchen-garden as well. Many of the 
clergy are married, and their families usually exercise an 
excellent influence in their respective districts. By the 
Assessment Act of 1898 the following scale of stipends was 
drawn up: 


$ 
‘ Deacons . : ; ‘ ; - 350 per annum. 
Priests of less than 5 years’ standing 
from ordination as priests . 500 ,, - 
» Of 5 years’ standing . . 650 ,, a 
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If the reader will remember that 1/ is equivalent to $4.862 
he will better realize what these sums represent. 

Some very successful attempts have been made in the 
way of clerical assurance. There is the Clergy Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund, to which every clergyman is expected to 
contribute. The unmarried pay a subscription of four dollars 
annually, and the married twice that amount. There are 
collections throughout the diocese for the fund, which is 
now in quite a flourishing condition. There are generally 
five or six pensions of about $140 or $120 each being paid 
from this source. This is unquestionably a most prudent 
diocesan effort and deserves every support. Then there is 
the Clergy Retirement Fund. Only in very great dearth of 
clergy is it just either for the man or the district to leave an 
old priest in charge of a Newfoundland mission. The work 
is too exacting, and he cannot cope with it. At the Synod of 
June 1900 these facts were given very serious consideration, 
and a former Pension Fund, which might or might not be 
joined, according to individual choice, was reconstituted and 
became the Clergy Retirement Fund. A very good nucleus 
for this was found in the old fund, and since every clergyman 
licensed in the diocese pays a compulsory subscription of 
about twelve dollars annually, the project has hitherto been 
even more successful than the Clergy Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund. Like the latter, it receives sums offered in church by 
the laity for the purpose ; and though not a very old under- 
taking, pensions on quite a satisfactory scale are paid to the 
few priests who are not in active work. 

The main clauses determining the pensions to be paid 
are: 


‘I. If the state of the funds permit, every clergyman on the 
retired list shall receive an allowance of $10.00 for or in consideration 
of every year’s active service in this diocese, up to the fortieth year of 
such term of service, beyond which no addition to the allowance 
shall be made. 

II. Each of the following persons shall be entitled upon appli- 
cation to the executive committee to receive a pension according 
to the scale hereinafter established :— 

(a2) Any clergyman in this Colony attaining the age of seventy 
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years and retiring from active duty after he has served for 
fifteen years in this diocese, provided he is at the time of 
retirement a subscriber to the fund. 

(6) Any clergyman certified to be incapacitated to discharge 
his full clerical duty, and who shall be retired from such 
duty on the recommendation of the bishop, after he has 
served for seven years in this diocese, provided he is at 
the time of his retirement a subscriber to the fund. 

(c) Any clergyman attaining the age of seventy years and retiring 
from active duty after he has served twenty-five years in 
this diocese, provided he was at the termination of his 
twenty-five years’ service a subscriber to this fund. 

(d@) Any clergyman who has served in this diocese for twenty- 
five years who is certified to be incapacitated to discharge 
his full clerical duty, and who shall be retired from such 
duty on the recommendation of the bishop of the diocese 
in which he is then serving, provided he was at the 
termination of his twenty-five years’ service a subscriber 
to the fund. 

(e) Any clergyman retired in the interests of the Church.’ 


Another effort of sound Church policy was the establish- 
ment in 1891 ofa Sustentation Fund. This fund was intended 
to supply the need occasioned by the gradual withdrawal of 
the S.P.G. grant. It has had special attractions for the 
businesslike laity of St. John’s, and in recent years great 
efforts have been made to bring the capital up to $40,000, 
the amount required before the interest can be made available 
for clerical stipends. 

The Bishop said in his Charge to the Synod of 1898: 


‘ The finance question is indeed a “burning question” with us 
at the present moment, and I am sure I need not remind you, my 
brethren of the laity, that it is not merely clerical interests that are 
at stake, but that it concerns the whole Church. Wherever a good 
pastor is placed in a sphere of utility and endowed with the means 
of duly exerting the influences which religious principle and sound 
education must make felt, there do you plant an aid and an agent of 
good government and of civilization, a propagator of doctrines and 
of practices which will promote the worldly welfare and, with God’s 
blessing, the eternal salvation of the flock committed to his charge.’ 


The Assessment Act passed at that session of the Synod 
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has proved a most effective measure in securing increased 
contributions. The Bishop’s admonition did not fall on un- 
heeding ears, for the reports of recent years shew that the 
people are doing more and more to maintain their Church 
and clergy. 

Newfoundlanders are, with rare exceptions, very gregarious. 
The men must have societies and clubs; the women, guilds 
and associations. Amongst those actually in operation are 
the Society of United Fishermen, the Church of England 
Assistant Association, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
(sadly few brethren, however), the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
and one which is perhaps more important than all others, the 
Women’s Association. The first two mentioned are peculiar 
to the diocese, and were initiated by clergymen with a view to 
strengthening the Church’s hold on her people. The Society 
of United Fishermen is now a fairly strong body, and it is a 
mutual benefit society. As a secret ritual and Masonic-like 
proceedings have a great charm for the fishermen, this society 
provides such attractions. It was originally intended for 
members of the Church only, just as the Star of the Sea 
Society, another Newfoundland Association, is intended for 
Romanists only ; but gradually Methodists were admitted to 
partake of its benefits, and to-day there is a fair percentage 
of Dissenters in the Lodges up and down the country. The 
Church of England Assistant Association is a very similar 
organization, save that, as its name implies, it is restricted to 
members of the Church. The last organization mentioned, 
the Women’s Association, is also peculiar to the diocese. 
Like the men’s societies, it has a certain atmosphere of 
mystery and a ritual known only to the initiated. But the 
great aim of its different branches is to aid materially the 
advance of the Church. Meetings are held weekly and 
garments are worked, which are to be sold later on for the 
benefit of some Church project. Wherever the Association 
is established a very healthy influence pervades the settlement. 
The older members care for and advise the younger, and 
strive to keep them in the narrow way. So noble 
has been the work done that the Association was publicly 
thanked by the Bishop for the manner in which it has 
VOL. LX.—NO, CXX. BB 
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furthered Church work in the diocese. Throughout the 
country there are churches and schools which it would have 
been difficult indeed to build had it not been for the self- 
denying labours of the Women’s Association. It would 
take too long to describe in detail the methods adopted by 
the various organizations, but they are so popular that a 
priest who fails to use their influence in caring for his mission 
is making a grievous mistake. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, we may say something about the 
source from which the clergy are drawn. University men 
are rare, but the University most largely represented is 
Durham. Those priests who have been trained in England 
come, as a rule, from one or other of the various theological 
colleges, particularly from St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. 
Very many of the clergy now at work were trained in the 
diocesan institution, Queen’s College, St. John’s. This 
school for the training of the clergy was founded by Bishop 
Spencer, and was developed and endowed through the 
exertions of Bishop Feild. The curriculum there is very 
similar to that pursued at the English theological colleges, 
save that more attention is given to classical studies through- 
out the course. It is a very satisfactory indication of the 
good standard maintained by Queen’s that at the last few 
ordinations the candidates educated there have in the exami- 
nation surpassed their competitors who were trained in 
England. The College is well endowed, and but little outlay 
is required on the part of the students. The Vice-Principal 
and students reside in the College buildings, which are very 
pleasantly situated on the outskirts of St. John’s. O: 2 has 
only to refer to a list of the Newfoundland clergy to under- 
Stand how prudent a measure is the maintenance of this 
College. Many missions must have been left vacant again 
and again had it not been for the possibility of drawing from 
the Queen’s students candidates for ordination, and thus 
supplying the most pressing needs. 

We sometimes wonder what is to be the Colony’s future. 
It has its railway, electric cars, postal and telegraphic system, 
schools and colleges, but in spite of these it does not make 
much commercial advance. Is it ever to be poor in the 
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things of the world? Perhaps so; but at any rate, the 
diocese is even now, and may be still more in the future, a 
cheering light in the Church of Greater Britain. 


ArT. VIL—HENRY PARRY LIDDON. 


Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and sometime Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
By J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A., Principal of Cuddesdon 
Theological College. With a concluding chapter by the 
LorD BISHOP OF OXFORD. (London: Longmans, 
1904.) 

A LIFE of a man who has played a great part in Church or 

State is one of the most difficult as well as one of the most 

attractive forms of literature. The first question to be decided 

with regard to it is the proper time at which it should be 
written. To write it as soon as the subject of it is dead 
is to plunge into a very thicket of embarrassments ; it is 
impossible to state the whole case without raising a storm, 
which spends itself on the hero, as well as on the author of 
the book. Nor is it possible to arrive at all the causes or 
the settings of events. Take the other line—wait till many 
years have elapsed—and the difficulties are even greater. 

True, things can be stated fully, the lists reconstituted, and 

every detail of the tournament given; but for one reader 

who will discern that by these battles great issues were 
raised, character made or marred, opportunity seized or 
ruinously let slip, ten will say, ‘Why stir up old controversies ? 

All this is ancient history.’ There is yet another course— 

to choose for publication a period between the other two— 

for, ‘as we do justice to the real height of a lofty mountain 
when we are no longer in contact with it at its base, but 
have left it in the distance and survey it across a larger and 
larger foreground of vales and hills, so it is with a really 
great character.'’ Mr. Johnston has a little let slip this best 

' Bishop Wilberforce. A Sermon preached at Graffham Parish 


Church, 1875, by H. P. Liddon, D.D. 
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moment, and, labour of love as his book is, there is a want 
of life and movement, a lack of vividness and force in the 
portrait. The actions of the life are given in due order and 
method, but it is not brought home to us that, being what 
he was, Henry Parry Liddon must inevitably have acted as 
he did. 

One cause which has contributed to this has been the 
biographer’s own scrupulous modesty and reticence. He has 
kept himself and his long, intimate friendship so entirely in 
the background that the personal touch is wanting. Another 
potent cause is the long lapse of time. It is perfectly true, 
as Dr. Liddon himself was wont to say to the eager persons 
pressing him to finish Dr. Pusey’s Life, ‘You cannot build a 
cathedral in a week.’ Yet writing long on hand falls into a 
flatness difficult to describe, still more difficult to remedy. 

The index is, for a book to which reference is to be 
made, distinctly bad. It does not give all the pages on which 
a name appears, failing so in its first duty. It gives no cross- 
references, except in one instance. ‘Liddon, Henry Parry, 
see also Letters.’ When the reader does ‘see a/so Letters,’ he 
is very little better able to follow out his researches, as there 
are thirty-one pages given under ‘ Letters to Dr. W. Bright,’ 
and no clue as to their subject. Oxford and Christ Church 
have no place in the index! Fora book meant to live some 
footnotes should have been added to explain who the people 
were to whom these letters are addressed, and the relations 
in which they stood to Canon Liddon. There is some 
grievance in this very matter of Letters. With the excep- 
tion of a few charming ones to Miss Mirehouse and Mrs. 
Sidney Lear, we are allowed none of the ‘ Collins letters,’ as, in 
allusion to Miss Austen, he called the delightful notes written 
to his hostess after a visit; nor of the letters full of charm, 
intimate and playful, often serving as a relief either after 
what he called dealing ‘with some most evil persons,’ or 
after stirring up this one or that to hold his post or to 
fight some battle for the faith. Missing also are all the 
many letters which he wrote to Archdeacon Denison on a 
subject to which we must refer later. ‘I have a great love 
of the Archdeacon’ was a frequent speech. 
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When fourteen long years had been allowed to elapse 
there was ground for expectation that nothing of interest 
would be suppressed, but that Dr. Liddon’s share in all 
the great struggles of the Church would be told at length. 
The imprisonment of the clergy prosecuted under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act filled his heart and mind 
to a far greater extent than this volume shews. He 
grieved for their distress; he grieved yet more that no 
personal challenge availed to bring him into the same pre- 
dicament ; he admired, almost to envy, those who were 
suffering for conscience’ sake. Immediately upon the 
imprisonment of the Rev. A. Tooth, Liddon went to visit 
him in Holloway Gaol. During the long imprisonment of the 
Rev. S. F. Green, when persons to whom the spectacle of such 
an unflinching loyalty to principle was disagreeable, began 
to say ‘the door was locked on the inside,’ Dr. Liddon’s 
characteristic comment was: ‘They would have said, had they 
lived soon enough, to the Apostle Paul, “ If you would only 
give up your foolish superstition you might come out and 
go all about Rome, and do great service to the gutter 
children.”’ 

To many it will be easy to see the quick upward turn of 
the head and the kindling eye, and to hear the fine scorn of 
voice that uttered these words, To these times of distress 
are due four singularly beautiful sermons' preached one 
Advent in St. Paul’s. They treated of ‘the force of three 
forms of power which will ever assert themselves within the 
soul of man. These are the power of suffering, the power of 
sanctity, and the power of truth.’ 

But to return to the memoir. The early story is well 
told, and we get a pleasant glimpse of the family. There is 
the devout mother, bringing up her children on strictly 
Evangelical lines; the fine old sailor father, devoted to his 
profession, quite uncompromising in his ideas, who, as his 
son was fond of telling, ‘always said “the shooting of Admiral 
Byng was the making of the British Navy,”’ whose straight- 
forward good sense prevailed to send Henry to Oxford, 
though ‘it was represented to Mrs. Liddon that she would 
1 Thoughts on Present Church Troubles, 1881. 
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seriously imperil her son’s soul if she allowed him to go 
within reach of the Romanizing influences of Puseyism’ 
(p. 8). 

There is also the Aunt Louisa, his godmother, ‘ who 
exercised a profound influence over his life, from his earliest 
childhood till her death in 1858’ (p. 3), when her godson, at 
twenty-nine, was Vice-Principal at Cuddesdon College, and 
who must have perceived, with devout joy, what a champion her 
quiet influence had contributed to form. It may have been due 
in a large measure to the impression she produced that all 
through his life not only did Dr. Liddon shew a marked 
courtesy to every woman as such, but also that he cherished 
an ideal of ‘a lady’ which it was grief and pain to him to see 
lowered or marred. It was no secret that he detested the 
notion of the women’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
considering them an evil for the students themselves as well as 
for the undergraduates. He spent much power in dissuading 
his friends from having ‘ anything to do with such places,’ and 
regretted it deeply when they were ensnared. On the other 
hand, he was intensely amused by things reported to him 
by the undergraduates, who described their attempts to 
penetrate into the new ‘ Halls,’ and he used to describe in the 
most delightful manner ‘the doings of these young persons’ 
as they ‘ pervaded Oxford.’ 

It would be a mistake to think that his objection was to 
the education of women in itself—it was the invasion of the 
universities, the being rubbed up against men, the with- 
drawal from home, the stepping down from a pedestal, to 
which he objected. No one more entirely approved than he 
did of the best and highest education for women, with every 
flower of accomplishment added thereto. But public life, 
public speaking, a contest for equal rights—all these things 
he held to be out of a woman’s province and degrading to 
her. And though he would describe a visit paid to him by an 
advocate of woman’s suffrage, ‘who would come on behalf of 
her suffering and downtrodden (yes, that would be her word) 
sisters,’ so as greatly to amuse his hearers, yet all the while 
it was witha chivalrous regret that ‘a lady’ should put herself 
in a false position. He acknowledged generously, it is true, 
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the personal merits of those who were active in various 
‘women’s movements,’ but it was always with the implication 
that they were too good ‘to be dealing with such things.’ 
It must be remembered that when Dr. Liddon was a young 
man at Oxford all this was in the dim future. Even the 
Sisterhoods were hardly begun, and as they began to shape 
themselves were on the old lines, not on the new. 

Close upon Liddon’s early Oxford life followed his first 
tour abroad. Always an important time in a young man’s 
life, these journeys were full of interest and suggestion to 
him. Lover of scenery, of painting, and of art as he was, 
the religious element and the necessity of a sure stand- 
point were predominant. He was not afraid of inquiry, and 
was ready to follow an argument through all its phases. 
A determined effort on the part of prominent ecclesiastics in 
Rome seems to have been made by persuasion, threat and 
artifice to win a convert of such promise. Distressed and 
harassed he evidently was, but shaken never. 

Neither then nor later in life was he ever to be won by a 
specious argument or by the trick of ‘making a depreciatory 
term do the work of an argument.’ 

‘It is evident that under Dr. Pusey’s guidance he had carefully 
studied Theology and History, and had so mastered the facts about 
the English Church, that, in spite of the widespread unsettlement, 
and amid great emotional excitement and the most alluring appeals 
from his Roman Catholic friends, he kept quite a clear head, and 
remained in unshaken and well-reasoned loyalty to his mother, the 
Church of England’ (p. 14). 


This great ordeal safely passed through, he returned to 
England to have his one remaining difficulty, the question of the 
supremacy of the Crown, resolved for him by Bishop Wilber- 
force, by whom he was ordained deacon in 1852 and priest 
in the following year. ‘I cannot, hesaysin his Diary, ‘speak 
with sufficient warmth of the Bishop of Oxford’s paternal 
kindness’ (p. 29). The time had called out the man. Those 
were days, as Mr. Johnston truly says, ‘of agonising anxiety, 
days of betrayal, secession, panic as when a_ standard- 
bearer fainteth.’ Two of the guides whom Mr. Liddon most 
reverenced were at issue, and Mr. Keble was endeavouring to 
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accommodate matters. Dr. Pusey was under an informal 
inhibition by Bishop Wilberforce as to his ministrations in 
the diocese. No one knew then that this inhibition was due 
to letters written tothe Bishop by the Rev. T. T. Carter 
(afterwards Warden of Clewer and honorary canon of Christ 
Church), warning him against the effects of Dr. Pusey’s teaching, 
both as to the practice of confession and the use of ‘ adapted’ 
Roman books. From such a source the warnings carried 
special weight; but as Mr. Carter requested that his name 
might not be mentioned, the odium of acting upon them fell 
upon the Bishop, and not on hisinformant.! It was, no doubt, 
on account of Mr. Carter’s advice that the Bishop, when he 
appointed Liddon as Vice-Principal of his new college at 
Cuddesdon, made it a request that Mr. Keble should be his 
spiritual adviser instead of Dr. Pusey (p. 31). 

Cuddesdon College was at that time a great venture, full 
of perils. It was watched by unfriendly eyes, and brought 
into jeopardy many a time by the imprudence of its well- 
wishers. The type of student to whom Liddon wrote the 
letter of which we quote a portion probably did not a little 
to make the College suspected : 


‘I cannot at all accept your statement that Church principles 
“clearly go beyond the Prayer-Book.” This would be utterly to 
abandon any possible system of English Church authority, and I 
cannot admit that those who are heartily wishing tocomprehend and 
to submit to the formularies of the English Church are quite guilty 
of such an abandonment of that which is the life of their religious 
endeavours. 

‘I do not think that the difference between, e.g., Andrewes and 
Archbishop Sumner, is greater than the chasm which separates 
Bossuet from Faber’ (p. 38). 


The history of the beginnings of Cuddesdon College 
and of Liddon’s resignation is written by Mr. Johnston with 
scrupulous fairness, and, read in conjunction with the 
second volume of the Life of Bishop Wiailberforce, gives 


1 See Mineteenth Century, July 1895. This request was loyally 
adhered to, no name being given in the Life of Bishop Wilberforce, (vol. ii 
p. 102). It was not till vol. iij. of Dr. Pusey’s Life was published that, in 
justice to the Bishop’s memory, Mr. Carter’s name was made known. 
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the story fully. It may be added that Dr. Liddon, refer- 
ring to that volume, said, ‘I have been very generously 
treated.’ ‘The. only great disappointment in my life’ 
Liddon called the closing of his career at Cuddesdon ; 
and it is plain that Bishop Wilberforce’s regret was almost 
equally keen. But the love between the tworemained. The 
Bishop wrote, five years later, to Mr. Gladstone, that Liddon 
‘is not only one of our holiest men and most thorough Church - 
men, but he is also one of our ablest men in every respect.’ 
In 1875 Liddon poured out the love of his heart ina sermon ! 
of remarkable beauty, preached in a church in Sussex 
restored as a memorial to Bishop Wilberforce. And speaking 
of those Cuddesdon days to a friend, he said : 

‘I differed in opinion from the dear Bishop on some things. He 
was most kind ; I remember when I was ill at the College he used to 
come every day and sit with me ; andthere had been persons staying 
at the Palace, noxious persons, and he sat down by my bed and said : 
‘Sometimes I think people believe I am made of nothing but nerves, 
and they make it their business to poke one in every possible place.” 
I could say nothing ; I saw his eyes full of tears, and then he said: 
“Well, there is only one motive which will carry one through work 
—every other breaks down sooner or later except the love of 
God.”’ 


It was a grievous thing that the ferment stirred up round 
the College should have made such a sacrifice a necessity, 
and ‘unless,’ as the Bishop of Oxford wittily says, ‘one is a 
connoisseur in controversies ’ (p. 394) it is scarcely possible to 
understand the passionate dislike, the incessant suspicion, 
the horror of Rome dominating the current of religious feel- 
ing during three-quarters of last century. But, however 
senseless, it was a factor which had to be reckoned with; 
and bitter as the disappointment was to Liddon, Oxford and 
the Church at large gained by the change. 

His life at Oxford is well drawn by one who knew it 
from within, and knew the pleasures and friendships that 
sweetened a life of exhausting labour, led in a climate 
peculiarly trying to a man who suffered cruelly from rheu- 
matism and who delighted in crisp mountain air. It was to 


1 Vide supra, p. 371. 
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be a residence for life ; his rooms at Oxford were gradually 
to gather in them the associations of many friendships, 
sorrows, joys and fears. To him, as to Mr. Gladstone, 
Oxford was always to be a place of peculiarly intimate 
associations, a name pronounced in an accent all its own, 
fondly, if sadly, dwelt upon. The old buildings instinct with 
history and tradition, the splendid possibilities for God’s 
service, the great past, all appealed to him with tremendous 
force. More so still did the undergraduates, ‘the young, in 
whom, even when ‘they would come at you like young 
dragons,’ he was most warmly interested, and whose point of 
view he took pains to appreciate. True, he would groan 
occasionally over the so-called ‘“open mind ”"—that is, a 
mind stuffed so full of prejudice that you can put in nothing 
else.’ But his kindness, his courtesy, his hospitality, would 
never fail, and he would listen patiently to any outpouring 
of opinion, no matter how crude. 

Had Liddon left Oxford the wrench would have been a 
cruel one, but he contemplated it more than once. The 
unbreakable tie which retained him was, of course, the desire 
of the péyas, the one person whose wishes made a law so 
supreme that in two instances only were they not complied 
with. Dr. Pusey inspired in him not only an affection filial in 
the warmth of its entire devotion, but also the veneration and 
loyal obedience due of right to the great defender of truth, 
sorely assailed in its lonely citadel. Dr. Pusey wrote in 1864 : 
‘I have no doubt that your vocation lies in Oxford... . We 
want a dam against all this wild speculation on Holy Scrip- 
ture and the faith ; and your calling is, to do what lies in 
one man with most of life, please God, before him.’ 

This opinion Dr. Pusey never changed, and as years went 
on it became a greater and greater moral impossibility for 
Dr. Liddon to forsake Oxford, unless at the distinct command 
of a Divine call. Thus it was that he became Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis and Canon of St. Paul’s, and ‘ unex- 
pectedly found himself placed, against his will, in two great 
offices, each of them, happily, matching his high gifts, and 
each by itself sufficient for a man’s whole strength’ (p. 124). 
His feeling as to what Oxford might have been for the 
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Church and what it had become found expression in an 
article published in April 1881 in this Review, entitled ‘The 
Recent Fortunes of the Church in Oxford.’ No one who 
knew Liddon’s style could doubt about its authorship, and 
who else could have enumerated the great religious forces 
in Oxford and—left out the Professor of Exegesis ? 

In the midst of all the conflicting claims of duty in Oxford 
and London, he preached in the Lent of 1870 a course of 
sermons in S. James’, Piccadilly. These, to use an expression 
that he himself often employed of other things, were ‘ epoch- 
making,’ and are too slightly touched upon in the Life. He 
was, if we except one remarkable sermon in S. Alban’s, 
Holborn, in the ’sixties, almost new to the London world, 
and the impression made as in his surplice (never worn in 
that pulpit before, and never discontinued since) he stood 
and looked round that great church was one never to be 
forgotten. S. James’ was intended by Sir Christopher 
Wren to hold about 2,000, but on each of those Sunday 
afternoons floor and galleries were packed and every inch 
of standing-room was taken, while numbers strained their 
ears to hear in the vestibule, and even right out into the 
street, where men waited for a chance of entrance. They 
were long sermons, lasting over an hour and a quarter, closely 
and deeply reasoned, on difficult subjects, on the lines not of 
modern theories, but of the dogmas of Christianity. They 
were not ‘popular’ sermons, but the never-failing interest of 
the subject and intense earnestness of the preacher proved 
a spell. When published! they went into five editions, 
the last preface uttering a note of warning as to the new 
attack on faith approaching under the name of agnosticism. 
Assuredly Liddon was of the number who 


‘See far on holy ground 
If duly purged the mental view.’ 


It seems natural at this point to pause and consider what 
manner of man he was. Mr. Sampson’s Oxford sketch 
(p. 355), written in that supreme moment of feeling when 
a friend is seen through the tears of a last parting, is a 
1 Some Elements of Religion, 1872. 
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great possession; the Bishop of Oxford’s chapter in the 
Life, despite many a tender and beautiful touch, has a 
tinge of uncalled-for apology. What was the leading trait 
of Dr. Liddon’s character ? 

We should venture to say loyalty. Loyalty, passionate, 
devoted, unaltering ; loyalty to truth, or rather to the Truth 
Himself. Loyalty made him an enthusiast and kindled his 
admiration for the friends whom he venerated. Saintly priest, 
wise judge, righteous statesman, learned divine, holy bishop— 
in each of these he saw reflected some aspect or some attribute 
of his Lord. This strong feeling of personal loyalty is the 
keynote not only of his sermons, but of his life ; this, rather 
than ‘the freedom from the restraint which is involved in 
every charge of chief authority’ (p. 397), made him set his 
face against any ‘ purchasing the goodwill of the Barbarians 
by repeated subsidies from the treasuries of revelation, which 
we have no right to surrender,’ 

‘It is my constant prayer that I may live and die a true 
son of the Church of England’ (p. 43), he wrote in an early 
letter ; and in his Will he renews his expression of fidelity. 

‘Whatever happens, let us keep our loyalty to our Lord,’ 
he said more than once. Many atimedid he refer to the Day 
of Judgement, and would sometimes quote Dr. Pusey, who, on 
hearing of some personal slander, ‘would say, in his way, 
“My dear Liddon, why do you mind? The Day of Judge- 
ment will put all that right.”’ 

It was sometimes said that Liddon was pessimistic and 
took a dark view of things. There was but a partial truth 
in the saying. His standard was perfection, and an easy 
optimism that it would all do very well and turn out right in 
the end revolted his idea of what was for the glory of God. 
He was jealous for the honour of the Lord God of Hosts, 
jealous for his mother the Church, lest she should not prove 
equal to her great position; he saw rocks and shoals far 
ahead, and often had little confidence in those who sailed 
the ship, but absolute confidence in the Divine Steersman. 
In his Preface to the translation of Rosmini’s Five Wounds 
of the Church he said: ‘ A keen sense of evils besetting that 
portion of our Lord’s kingdom in which a man’s lot is cast 
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is quite compatible with a loyal temper, and with the patience 
and hopefulness which belong to it.’ 

When it came to the question of an individual soul he 
was hopeful to the utmost, sometimes bringing on himself 
bitter disappointments. A love of perfection was in his 
nature, and shewed itself in his felicitous choice of language, 
written or spoken. He would often try over a phrase aloud 
to be sure it would both read and sound well. His ‘ proofs’ 
must have been a distraction to the printers, for they were 
corrected and improved even in a stage which writers less 
anxious to express the exact shade of their meaning regarded 
as final. 

Dr. Liddon had a great respect ‘for the dignity of serious 
print,’ and for the responsibility attaching to its use. Thus 
he writes almost reproachfully to Mr. Gore (p. 366) 

‘You seem to me to underrate the gravity of publication. While 
a man lectures orally he is relatively uncommitted, he is often 
swayed by his class, he can retract, or modify, or “ efface by silence” 
without grave difficulty ; but if he publishes—/ttera impressa manet 
—then it is beyond his control for all time.’ 


His ‘Oxford logic’ kept the balance for him between 
prudence and rashness, and imparted a singular clearness to 
his mental sight, and what he saw, or foresaw, he could tell 
in the most picturesque phrase. Perhaps the whole book 
does not contain a saying more entirely characteristic than 
the one quoted by the Bishop of Oxford: ‘If you begin to 
slide down an inclined plane, you cannot stop in the middle 
merely by wishing earnestly to do so’ (p. 394). It con- 
veyed a needful warning. Keen as was his power of irony, 
he kept it under strict control, and when it flashed out most 
brilliantly it illuminated without giving pain. Instances too 
many to write come back: the clergyman whom Liddon and 
other friends vainly tried to stir into activity, who ‘only 
sat making acts of the higher virtues, such as patience under 
unjust blame and the forgiveness of injuries’—the people 
who ‘had the greatest faith in the efficacy of prayers xo¢ in 
a consecrated building ’—those others who ‘had that innate 
knowledge of theology which is the inheritance of every 
British man and woman!’—the comment on the information 
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‘No service, only Prayers’: ‘That is all that unambitious 
Christians could possibly want!’ 

In a letter alluding to the Privy Council axiom ‘about 
omission being prohibition,’ he says, ‘It is indeed difficult 
to see how any conscientious clergyman can walk from the 
vestry into church in order to say the service, since the 
Prayer Book has “ omitted ” to desire him to do this, and he 
ought to consider himself “ prohibited ” from stirring from the 
vestry. Is it not so?’ 

Yet more characteristic were his words of tenderness, of 
strong faith, and of enthusiastic admiration for some great 
character, especially if at the time misunderstood. Ina letter 
of May 1877 he says: 


‘How really magnificent is the moral position of Mr. Gladstone. 
He has shown within the last week—what I have always believed 
about him—that he is thoroughly superior to the petty ties of party 
which form the moral horizon of ordinary men. Never at any time 
have I felt so much respect for him as now, when he faces every sort 
of unpopularity from a simple sense of duty.’ 


During many a long country walk was the present writer 
told what would have been Dr. Liddon’s plans had he been a 
parish priest in the country. How he would be a constant 
visitor, how he ‘would flood the cottages with religious 
pictures, how he would begin by preaching the plainest 
possible sermons on the Prayer-Book, how excellent he 
considered ‘a course’ was. He would have held up every- 
where the spiritual side, and led his people to look to the 
world to come, and, while approving of all good secular work, 
he would have it left in the hands of those who had not the 
awful task of ‘ watching for souls.’ 


*I do not regret Mr. , he said, writing of a county council 
election. ‘A priest’s business is to do spiritual work in souls or in 
books, and he ought to have no time for county councils. The 
Broad Church gospel of drains and sewers is not to my mind, though 
drains and sewers are very good things in their way.’ 





It is a curious speculation what would have been the 
result if the great preacher and theologian could have 
escaped from Oxford and from London to the country cure 
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to which his heart inclined. He would have been greatly 
beloved, and somewhat feared, for he could give a crushing 
rebuke when necessary; and as he once said, ‘there are 
occasions when a clergyman should make himself disagree- 
able in the strictest sense of the word; in my judgement, he 
is wise if he keeps all his disagreeableness for that.’ He 
would probably have been often imposed upon, for he had 
a ready trust, a soft heart, and an open purse at the service 
of the most self-evident beggar of any nationality. He loved 
almsgiving, and under all his gifts and his help lay the hope 
that he might contribute to the saving of a soul. There were 
things to him intolerable, and irreverence was one of these. 
He took a full share in the reforms made amongst the choir- 
men and boys in St. Paul’s, and did not spare stern words to 
arouse their consciences. When a country lad guided him 
to church, and the offer of a hassock did not suggest kneeling, 
‘there was but one thing to be done; I even seized him by 
his legs and pulled him down on his knees.’ 

An ardent Liberal in politics, there was something finer 
than politics imply in his feeling for the poor. ‘The poor of 
this world, rich in faith,’ such was the way he regarded them. 
‘The roughest tramp upon the road was in his eyes one 
who might come to be numbered with Christ’s saints in 
glory everlasting’ (p. 403). He had a real reverence for 
the Poor as such, and for their state of life as making in itselt 
for sanctity. He loved to see the congregation of some 
straggling parish come in twos and threes to the church, and 
would observe with kind eyes what others called only a small 
congregation. ‘Look at them,’ he would say; ‘is it not 
beautiful? Think what sacrifices they have:;made to get 
here.’ 

But it fell to his lot to serve God in spheres of activity 
very different from the quiet, hidden life of the country parish 
priest, to which he sometimes referred with longing. And it 
is with the stir and stress of public life and controversy, more 
than with the charm which made him so delightful as a 
friend and as a guest, that the biography is mostly occupied. 
What was the secret of his great power? In searching fora 
description one naturally turns to a phrase of his own: 
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‘The men who really take us captive are the saintly. 
They take us out of ourselves ; . .. we follow them into some 
solitude of thought where the common associations of the 
world are not.’? 

In 1882 Dr. Pusey died, and, as Dr. Liddon writes, the 
world is ‘no more to me the same world. The whole past 
seems torn up by the roots’ (p. 277). These pathetic words 
shew the stunning effect of this long-apprehended loss. With 
a great effort of courage he gathered himself up for the task of 
writing Dr. Pusey’s life. He was the obvious person for such 
a work, but to undertake it whilst, though he resigned his 
Oxford Chair, he still held his canonry, and was far too 
anxious ‘to be of some use’ to refuse requests for his help 
as his friends advised him to do, was to undertake a 
tremendous labour. For the Canon of St. Paul’s was not 
merely ‘a preacher’: he threw himself wholly into every 
detail of the work which was to make the Cathedral the very 
heart of religion in London. The choirmen, the boys, the 
vergers, the strangers and sightseers—on each and all of these 
he bestowed earnest care. The sermons themselves were, as 
a physical effort alone, most exhausting, especially in the 
hot used-up air of London in August. He was often glad 
during that residence to come to dine and sleep in the 
country, and so revive flagging strength. 

At every available hour of leisure the great Life occupied 
his thoughts, together with the founding and endowing of the 
Pusey Memorial, which was to enshrine Dr. Pusey’s memory, 
Dr. Pusey’s traditions, and be a perpetual witness for the 
Christian religion. Writing in 1885 to a friend, he says, ‘ As 
one gets on in life I find that all one’s truest interests are 
transferred to the world beyond the grave. If only it were 
always one’s object to be ready for it.’ 

Much in Oxford, as it had become, was antipathetic, 
and from his constant ill-health and prolonged absences 
(p. 361) he had not discovered the changed attitude of the 
younger Churchmen to the new criticism. The last year 
of his life was clouded, as may often be the case, by the 


1 Church Troubles; ‘The Attractiveness of the Saints,’ Sermon ii. 
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discovery that the new generation, even of his own friends, 
thought differently from himself on what seemed fundamental 
points. Many of the High Church leaders had shocked and 
strained old Evangelical traditions, and now they found, as 
thought changed, the same process going on among their own 
followers. 

It was not till the Michaelmas term of 1889 that Liddon 
discovered that an ‘essay in the forthcoming volume of studies 
will make great concessions to the Germans’ (p. 362). Its 
author was the Principal of the Pusey House. 

Mr. Johnston has, perhaps wisely, treated the subject with 
considerable reticence, but those who are attached to Dr. 
Liddon’s memory and agree with his position might have 
desired a fuller statement of his views. ‘Liddon wrote at once 
[to Mr. Gore] a lengthy criticism, of which for the sake of 
brevity the details are here omitted.’ It might have been well 
to publish this. Moreover, the letters about Lax Mundi to 
Archdeacon Denison were numerous, and explained the steps 
which Dr. Liddon was taking to induce his friend to alter 
or to withdraw many pages of his essay ; one piece has been 
published in another book. On Christmas Eve, 1899, Liddon 
writes : 

‘I have tried to tell Gore as explicitly as I can how wrong I think 
his language, and how gravely the assumed ignorance of our Blessed 
Lord’s human soul on the subject of the Old Testament bears on the 
true doctrine of His Person. As in the case of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, it is the high-road to Nestorianism.’ ! 


Long ago, in one of the sermons on Church Troubles, 
he himself had guarded jealously against any such sugges- 
tion; in speaking of the limitations of the attraction of 
intellect he added a note: ‘The intellect in our Lord’s 
human soul is, of course, not in question.’ 

Waking and sleeping, the matter of Lux Mundi was 
hardly ever out of his mind, and when the bishopric of 
St. Albans was pressed on his acceptance by all the friends 
whose opinion he valued, amongst the reasons which out- 
weighed its ‘many attractions’ was the fact that a bishop 


1 Fifty Years at East Brent, p. 344, note. 
VOL, LX.—-NO. CXX. cc 
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had the responsibility of much Church patronage. For the 
Pusey House he had exerted himself to the uttermost as to 
time, money, influence, and almost heart’s blood, hoping it 
would not merely enshrine Dr, Pusey’s memory, but be the 
very citadel of the faith. One thing remained to be done: to 
shew that whatever ‘the noise of the waves and the madness 
of the people,’ the Rock of Holy Scripture was impregnable. 
No one, whatever his own opinions, can help feeling that 
there was something pathetic in the fact that this blow should 
have come to Dr. Liddon from the house which he had 
founded in memory of his greatest friend and teacher. Any 
thoughtful person, even if he be a follower of Lux Mundi 
rather than of Dr. Liddon, will recognize the shock which 
it must have caused, and no one can fail to recognize the 
true nobility of character which he shewed. Where a lesser 
man might, perhaps, have displayed personal resentment or 
that bitterness of controversial spirit which has so often 
marred ecclesiastical disputes, Dr. Liddon, suffering under 
the most bitter trouble that could possibly have come to him, 
did nothing which could mar the nobility of friendship or 
detract from the dignity of his character. He was prepared 
to give up all, if need be, for what he held to be the truth ; he 
believed firmly that a blow had been struck at the truth in a 
vital part. All that he could do, while life was left to him, 
he would do to put forth what he believed to be true, and 
to shew the errors or mistakes of those who had to differ 
from him. But he never failed to recognize the fundamental 
faithfulness of his opponents’ intentions, he never spoke a 
word which any of those who disagreed with him could feel 
might have been said differently. He fought for what he 
believed to be the right view of the Christian faith, 
remembering that it was the Christian faith, and that he 
should defend it as a Christian should. As years pass on 
thought may change again: those, perhaps, who made the 
step may find a newer generation growing up which differs 
from them as they differed from Liddon. The resultant truth 
emerges not from the triumph of the new, but from the conflict 
between the old and new. The balance of truth needed 


Liddons’ restatement of the old view as much as the new 
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departure of the younger men. We can only pray that in 
the crises of the future an older generation, which finds its 
principles assailed as Liddon did, may defend them with the 
same scholarly dignity, the same Christian forbearance and 
the constant realization that Christian controversy must be 
carried on without violating the fundamental principles of the 
Christian’s charity and courtesy. 

On Whitsunday of 1890 he preached his last sermon in 
circumstances vividly portrayed in the book. Never again 
was his 

‘voice heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.’ 


He expended in this supreme effort his last reserves of 
strength, and four months afterwards, on September 9, ‘his 
soul passed through the gate of the eternal world.’ 

Back on the mind come crowding many memories, mirth- 
ful, tender, pathetic ; sayings keen as steel, sayings full of faith 
and love, courtesies, kindnesses, winning powers—all used, for 
friend or stranger, ‘with intent to do them in time the highest 
service of all.’ The phrase is his own, used of one whom he 
dearly loved ; it aptly describes himself, and little wonder if 
we sadly say : 

‘Heu! quanto minus est 
Cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui meminisse.’ 


ArT, VIII—THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


II. THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 
For List of Books see Article I. (April 1905). 


IN our previous article we considered the external evidence 
for the existence and authenticity of the Fourth Gospel in 
broad outline rather than with any pretension to exhaustive- 
ness of detail. So far as it is possible to speak with definite- 
ness in the present state of the problem, the result of our 
examination seemed on this ground to establish a presump- 


tion in favour of, rather than adverse to, the traditional 
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authorship. We hold that the evidence of Justin and Ignatius 
is sufficient, fragmentary and indirect though it is, to connect 
the beliefs of Irenzus with the days of St. John; we do not 
think that Irenzeus, considering his antecedents and his 
position in the Church, was likely to be deceived in regard to 
a book of this kind; nor, again, does it seem conceivable that 
the Gospel should have come into vogue quite recently when 
he was writing. A summary discussion, such as this, of a 
complicated problem is not without difficulties; but it has 
one advantage which it is worth while to consider. The full 
presentation of all the evidence, together with the arguments 
on one side or the other which arise out of it, necessarily 
involves an immense mass of details. And the consideration 
of them so absorbs the mind that it is apt to lose sight of 
the logical principles of the discussion. On the other hand, 
the examination of a few typical cases forces upon us the 
question, What is their exact value as evidence, how much 
do they prove, and why can they be said to prove it? In 
other words, we are led to consider the principles on which 
the critical discussion of the authenticity of a book should be 
conducted. It is difficult to overestimate the importance of 
clearness on this point, and the danger of leaving principles 
imperfectly stated and criticized. 

We admit frankly that the case is not easy to state, and 
also that questions of authenticity must necessarily differ so 
widely in character that it may be difficult to work out and 
formulate any general rules of method. But it remains true 
that so far as criticism claims to be scientific it must have 
principles ; and, if so, it cannot be right to ignore them, or to 
be content with a half-unconscious recognition of their 
existence. Now we hope that we shall not seem unreason- 
able if we say that it is in the region of principle more even 
than in the results of criticism that we find ourselves at 
variance with the negative school of critics. The reason why 
they reach (as it seems to us) such erroneous conclusions is 
that their method is unsound: they have never analyzed 
their principles nor criticized the validity of them. We do 
not accuse such critics of starting with greater bias in their 
minds towards a particular conclusion than other people ; we 
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admit that the unbiassed mind is of the nature of a chimera : 
though it is difficult to feel that the treatment of the 
Diatessaron by Drs. Schmiedel and Abbott is anything but 
high-handed and unjustifiable. But we do maintain that 
they deal with the evidence in a fashion which tends to put 
them out of all relation with reality. Those who have read 
the previous article will have some idea of the defects which 
we seem to see in these critical methods; but it will be 
well to set them out here in order. 

The first and, perhaps, the most significant of all the 
critical faults is that of false abstraction. It is important, of 
course, to consider each crucial passage or detail of evidence 
in isolation in order to determine its meaning when it stands 
alone. But when, as is invariably the case in such a subject- 
matter as the present, these passages and details are frag- 
ments torn out of a context, it is necessary to remember that 
there is a source of error in their isolation. In the case 
which we have been considering some of the authors in ques- 
tion are known only from fragments ; in others, only a few 
isolated passages are concerned. It is easy, as we have seen, 
to argue as if we had a whole literature instead of a few 
fragmentary survivals, and to deal with the second century 
as though it were now represented by as full a literature as 
the third. Such reasoning is vicious not only in result but 
in principle. What the passages mean in isolation is certainly 
not their full and proper meaning, and the task of criticism 
is only half done when their meaning as isolated is deter- 
mined: if it is to be valuable and really scientific, it must 
endeavour to eliminate so far as possible the error which 
the isolation necessarily involves. In the previous article we 
noted instances of failure to appreciate this point in the Intro- 
duction of the Abbé Loisy ; it is not less conspicuous in Dr. 
Abbott’s account of Justin’s theology. The fault is a diffi- 
cult one to correct ; the attempt to do so seems to open the 
door to an influx of subjective prepossessions. But we are 
convinced that the attempt must be made, and that no 
critical method can claim serious adhesion unless it is made. 

Secondly, we venture to maintain that a false ideal of 
what proof is required in such matters prevails in many 
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‘critical’ minds. This seems to us to be due partly to mis- 
leading analogies from physical science, partly to a tendency 
to transfer to a past age the critical prepossessions of to-day. 
It cannot be sufficiently emphasized that critical science is 
concerned with a subject in which demonstrative proof is 
impossible. We have always to work upon imperfect and 
insecure data, and the conclusion which we draw will never be 
beyond the reach of plausible criticism. It is probable that 
some books can never be critically established as authentic ; 
it is certain that none will ever have an unassailable case. 
The good critic is he who knows when a case, which is 
far from being unassailable, is really a strong and valid one: 
who knows how to distinguish between really scientific 
argument and ingenious absurdities. The writers we have 
in view seem to us not infrequently to fail under this test. 
Again, we have remarked already that plausible hypothesis 
is a perilous weapon in historical criticism. The reason of 
this is that historical science has a different view of a fact 
from that which obtains in the physical sciences. In the 
latter, the main interest is with the generic aspect of facts, 
and the object of the scientific explanation or hypothesis is 
to find some general formula or principle which will hold a 
number of them together : it is a matter of secondary interest 
whether the hypothesis is or is not purely formal, For 
instance, the atomic theory is just as good an explanation of 
the mechanical processes of the world whether the atoms 
have what the plain man calls real existence or whether they 
are only, as Professor James Ward maintains, the conceptual 
results of abstraction. A hypothesis of this sort has done 
all that is required of it when it has provided a way of 
expressing the phenomena comprehensively. But this 
is not sufficient in historical criticism. In history we are 
trying to get to what actually occurred. Our object, there- 
fore, is to work away from hypothesis and conjecture. 
Hypothesis is easiest and most justifiable when the evidence 
is slight: hence the tendency to a liberal use of it goes with 
the fault we have already mentioned—that of false abstraction. 
It isan extension of the same fault to transfer to another 
age the critical requirements of our own; for this also 
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implies a neglect of the historical context. When M. Loisy, 
for instance, remarks that for those who declined at Rome to 
accept the Fourth Gospel ‘ on n’avait pas a opposer de certitude 
historique, par exemple celle d’une communication officielle 
de l’Eglise d’Ephése a !’Eglise romaine,’ he says what comes 
within measurable distance of absurdity. This is not the 
sort of condition which any book fulfils, nor was this the way 
in which the Church dealt with any such question. Perhaps, 
if such a document were extant, and survived the ingenuity of 
critics of its authenticity, it might be a satisfaction to us. 
But the attitude of the Church in this matter and in the case 
of the Alogi shews that the normal tradition was considered 
adequate. This fact raises an interesting and rather 
important question : the question whether evidence could be 
regarded as satisfactory which would appear insufficient 
in another age. We think there can be no doubt that the 
Gospel was accepted on grounds which seemed conclusive, 
and we can only guess the extent and security of the 
evidence used. But it is conceivable that, if there had been a 
Critic of the modern type in existence, he would have 
improved the case, at any rate, in point of form. Now, does 
the absence of such a critic make it unreasonable to allow 
the old-fashioned evidence? We think not. The evidence 
of tradition always involves accepting the statement of some 
person or persons on ¢hezr authority ; and there will always 
be differences in the kind of facts for which tradition is good 
evidence and the mode in which its validity is secured. At 
the present day we might like to have the sworn and sealed 
testimony of the publisher as evidence of the authenticity of a 
book. But this would not prove the fact; the publisher 
might be perjured or deceived. Such evidence has conven- 
tional rather than logical cogency. And we think that the 
general opinion of the Church on such a point as this, in 
view of the conditions prevailing at the time, was rightly 
accepted as valid, and cannot be set aside merely because it 
does not correspond with modern requirements. 

Again, there seems to be a tendency to undue licence 
in the use of conjectural lost gospels and texts. We have 
already commented on this point, and recalled the sad fate of 
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the conjectural works imagined to account for the fragmen- 
tary allusions to the Diatessaron. Such conjectures are from 
the nature of the case plausible ; no one would be so foolish 
as to attempt to colligate facts by means of a conjecture that 
was not plausible. But the cycles and the epicycles of the 
Ptolemaic system were plausible, and in a measure successful 
in explaining the facts. Yet they were not verae causae. And 
it may well be doubted whether some of the supposed works 
which preceded the Fourth Gospel and disappeared without 
leaving a trace of their existence have any better claim to be 
considered real. 

Lastly, we think that the negative critics have failed to 
apply an instrument which has proved in many spheres of the 
highest scientific importance—the method of comparison. 
This method has two invaluable advantages. It helps to 
eliminate subjective prepossession and it keeps within the 
field of certified reality. We have endeavoured to shew by 
this means the invalidity of certain reasoning as to the exist- 
ence of the Gospel, and the acquaintance of certain authors 
with it. But we think that the method should have still 
wider range. The external evidence for the authenticity of 
St. John’s Gospel is, like all such evidence, imperfect, and if 
considered alone it may well seem insufficient. But before 
this verdict is passed it should surely be compared with the 
evidence for books of generally acknowledged authenticity 
and generally acknowledged spuriousness. There is, of course, 
no comparison between the strength of the MS. evidence for 
the Gospels and that for the majority of the works of classical 
authors. And ifthe collateral evidence for the existence of 
St. John’s Gospel were compared with that for those other 
books it would not be found to be inferior. It is extraordinary 
to notice how such evidence depends on what seem to us to 
be merely accidental circumstances. It would not be antici- 
pated, for instance, that there is no mention of Herodotus in 
Thucydides, though the latter certainly criticizes and sets 
aside a narrative of his predecessor’s. In matters like this 
it will be admitted that Butler’s principle has value: we are 
not good judges beforehand of what was to be expected in 
literary history any more than in the constitution and course 
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of nature. And, on the other hand, the evidence for St. John’s 
Gospel should be contrasted with that for the Apocryphal 
Gospels, or for the works of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
A comparative study of this evidence would, we think, tend 
towards a juster and more conservative view of the Gospel of 
St. John. But in truth the real difficulties of the Fourth Gospel 
are not in the region of external evidence at all: they arise 
when we consider the internal evidence, its contents, and the 
relation of them to the Synoptic tradition. To this task we 
must now turn. 

Passing, then, to the questions of internal evidence, we find 
ourselves in a very different atmosphere of discussion. We 
are no longer concerned to search the ecclesiastical writers 
for quotations or allusions to the book: we have to consider 
its own characteristics, and inquire how far these correspond 
with the view of its authorship suggested by the external 
evidence. We have to inquire whether the book contains 
any features manifestly incompatible with its Johannine 
authorship, such as anachronisms, contradictions of well- 
ascertained fact, and the like; and again, more positively, 
whether the history and doctrines are compatible with the 
historic character of the book, whether they correspond with 
the view of the life and nature of Christ as it must have been 
presented to the disciples. This discussion will bring before 
us several very difficult and important problems. In the 
space at our disposal it will be impossible to consider all that 
has been said on various sides of the question ; here, as under 
former headings it will be possible only to deal with types 
and specimens of argumentation. Our plan will be toexamine 
with considerable care and in some detail the phenomena 
actually presented by the book. Till this is done, we can 
hardly be said to be in possession of the question actually at 
issue. We shall then proceed to inquire how far the various 
theories of composite or pseudonymous authorship are 
necessary or successful in explaining the phenomena. With- 
out assigning an undue value to tradition in such a matter, it 
would seem that this is the due and natural order of 
discussion. 

The first point needing consideration in an analysis of the 
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phenomena of an historical work is the author’s conception of 
a fact, and the character of his faculty of observation. This 
is not a matter of difficulty in the case of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. We may say, generally, that there are two 
prominent characteristics in his view of facts. In the first 
place, he is, on occasion, extraordinarily minute in regard 
to detail. He does not offer a vague generalized picture, but 
a view of an event in which apparently purposeless details are 
touched in with considerable force and vividness. Thus we 
have on three important occasions a note of the time of day, and 
in only one of these does it seem likely that the writer has any 
ulterior purpose in mentioning it. In the case of the Passion 
the note of time, if there be no way of reconciling it with the 
Synoptic account, may have been added with the special object 
of correcting a current error. But this explanation is not 
probable in the other cases—the first meeting of our Lord 
with His earliest Apostles, and the hour of His interview with 
the woman of Samaria. These are part of what the author 
considers the accurate presentation of the scene; they have 
no further significance. The same may be said of sucha 
detail as that of the number of the fishes in the Miraculous 
Draught (ch. xxi.). Subsequent comment has found various 
mystical meanings in this as in many other of the numbers 
named in Scripture; but there is no sign whatever that any 
meaning of this kind was the intention of the author. It is 
simply a precise detail which forms part of the whole memory. 
Much the same may be said of the other precise details of a 
number—the six waterpots of stone (ii. 6), the five and 
twenty furlongs (vi. 19), for instance. Whatever use has 
been made of these details by later reflection is without 
sanction in the book itself. Moreover, we find that this 
precision of conception touches not only accidental details of 
this kind, but also affects the description of the various 
characters. It seems a small thing that in the Fourth Gospel 
and in it alone are found precise words ascribed to particular 
Apostles—apart from St. Peter. They seem to add little but 
touches of vividness to the picture. But when they are taken 
together it will be found that they do much more than this ; 
because, comparatively slight as they are, they are so carefully 
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drawn as to produce a consistent effect in regard to each 
Apostle. It would be impossible, for instance, to set out the 
fragmentary words assigned to Andrew, Philip and Thomas 
and ‘then confuse them. Small as they are, they indicate 
distinct characters. And yet from the point of view of the 
narrative they are frequently unnecessary details. It would 
make no difference, for instance, to the general drift of the nar- 
rative of the Feeding of the Five Thousand whether our Lord 
addressed His question ‘Whence shall we buy bread ?’ to 
Philip, or to Andrew, or ‘to the disciples, as the Synoptists 
have it. But it would make all the difference to an accurate 
account of the event, given by a person who had observed, 
and to whom the characters were living realities. The ten- 
dency to connect the events with precise information about 
individuals is very marked throughout the whole book, and 
is of the highest importance for an estimate of the author as 
an historian. In like manner the position and character of 
the various groups of people with whom our Lord came into 
contact are continually consistent. The ‘crowd’ present a 
different aspect from that of the Jews ; and within this latter 
class it is possible to distinguish the Pharisees and the priests 
and in one case the people of Jerusalem—a group of people 
better informed than the crowd as to the intentions of the 
hierarchy, but still outside the ruling class. A like precision 
of statement marks the author’s references to places, 
especially to sites in Jerusalem, which, if he were a late 
writer, must have passed out of existence long before 
the date of his birth. It may be admitted, however, that 
the chronological references, though detailed in a certain 
degree, are not easy to weave into a regular scheme ; though 
the text as it stands seems to leave no doubt that the author 
represents the missionary labours of Christ as including three 
Passovers, Except where, as we have suggested in the case 
of the Passion, he is perhaps correcting a current view, the 
chronology of our Lord’s life does not seem to be of primary 
importance to the writer. He emphasizes details of time 
when they form part of the whole picture of an event. In 
short, we may say that he has, or represents himself as 
having, a curiously precise notion of a fact as such; he sces 
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it as it happens, noting details which are not in themselves 
significant, but which fill up the picture and make it vivid. 
On the other hand, it must not be supposed that the writer 
has no sense of the critical character of some acts or events, and 
the special importance attaching to them. If he reportssome 
details for no traceable cause except that he remembered 
them, to others he attaches critical importance. He marks 
the effect of certain acts or events on the disciples, for 
instance. He remembers that at the marriage at Cana the 
miracle of the wine produced a change and an advance in 
the opinion of the disciples already called in regard to our 
Lord. A week before they had followed without knowing 
exactly why. The sight of the sign marked a change: He 
manifested His glory, and the disciples believed on Him 
(ii. 11). At the end of the Discourse in chapter vi. the author 
calls attention toa critical division of opinion among the Lord’s 
followers. Some were repelled and dmdOov eis ta oricw 
(vi. 66); the disciples were drawn nearer by the very words 
that had proved a stumbling-block to others. The whole of 
this gradual development of opposite views is summarized in 
chapter xii. and the relation of it to prophecy is indicated. 
This supplies clear proof of a tendency to reflect upon and to 
weigh events. The author, though he is careful to record 
minutiz, is not without a philosophy of history, and the 
general principle of it is not difficult todiscover. He believes 
in a Divine ordering of events, the direction of which is partly 
visible to humaneyes. It may be that this aspect of them 
is missed at the moment of their occurrence: different 
individuals will have different capacities of perception and 
different prejudices ; but in the end, over long periods of 
history or successive stages in the evolution of a life, the 
drift of the purpose of God will be clearly manifest. The 
writer was profoundly convinced of the value and Divine 
origin of the old Jewish Dispensation. The words which he 
assigns to Christ in chapter x.—‘the Scripture cannot be 
broken ’—represent a profound conviction ofhisown. Though 
he quotes prophecy but rarely, he has no doubt that it is to 
be expected to find fulfilment in the Lord’s Life. This 
anticipation touches both the general outlines—as in the case 
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of chapter xii. already mentioned—and the particular details 
of the Life. Thus he sees in the cleansing of the Temple a 
fulfilment of the prophetic words, ‘The zeal of Thy house 
shall consume me’ (ii. 17), and in the circumstances of the 
Death a fulfilment of two fragments of the Old Testament. 
A more peculiar illustration of this conviction is given in the 
case of Caiaphas. He was high-priest, the author repeats, zx 
that year ; and in his brutal speech to his colleagues after the 
raising of Lazarus his words have still a meaning beyond his 
intention. When he points out how simple a matter it is to 
save the people by the sacrifice of one man, he means to 
commend the course which was afterwards taken ; but the 
Evangelist sees, in the fact that the words bear a wider mean- 
ing than the occasion requires, a last sign, as it were, of the 
inspiration of God’s High-priest. 

A somewhat similar tendency of thought appears in the 
author’s treatment of the miracles of Christ. He speaks of 
them as signs—a phrase which emphasizes their teaching 
and revealing aspect rather than their impressiveness or 
unusual character. They are among the works of Christ— 
works such as none other man ever did, which it was fatal 
blindness to misinterpret. And those who appreciated them 
properly regarded them as signs, through which the Lord 
manifested His glory. They are not the only line of evidence 
to which He appeals: there are various forms of witness 
besides these. They are, however, a plain declaration that 
the Life of our Lord needed interpretation, and that the true 
interpretation was a revelation of His glory. 

It is important to consider at this point what is the effect 
of these characteristics on our estimate of the author’s habits 
of mind. He displays, as mentioned above, two peculiarities : 
on the one hand, a disposition to record extremely minute 
and, at first sight, unimportant details; on the other, a 
disposition to interpret, to trace the significance of events, 
and connect them with his wider view of history. Various 
writers, eg. the late Bishop Westcott, have laid emphasis 
upon the first of these as implying that he was an eye-witness 
of what he describes, And it is obvious that this is a simple 
and natural explanation of the facts. But it has been con- 
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tended by Dr. Drummond! that it is possible to press this 
argument a great deal further than it will go, and that it is 
equally possible to explain the facts as the results of a vivid 
power of dramatic characterization. Moreover, Dr. Drummond 
urges that the apocryphal gospels contain no less precise 
assertions of detail which no one treats as historical. On the 
other hand, the Abbé Loisy maintains ‘que l’allégorie a été 
poussée, dans I’Evangile johannique, aussi loin que possible, 
de facon a ne rien laisser en dehors d’elle que l’on puisse dire 
étranger a sa loi.” On this shewing the historical parts of 
the Gospel would be of no greater value than those details 
mentioned in the apocryphal gospels; the Fourth Gospel 
would be simply a more artistic and consistent ZYendensz- 
schrift than these spurious works, but of the same kind. The 
question as to the historicity of the contents of this book will 
have to come before us again. At the present moment we 
simply wish to ask whether M. Loisy’s theory is the most 
natural account of the book as it stands. There is no doubt 
that it is a possible account of what we have: the question is 
whether it is the most probable. Here, as on former 
occasions, it is desirable to look around and compare the 
Fourth Gospel with other works of the same period. 

To take first Dr. Drummond’s point, which brings the 
apocryphal gospels into comparison, it is undoubtedly true 
that they do supply a number of detailed statements about 
various persons both known and unknown to the canonical 
Gospels. And it may be argued that the difference between 
them and the present case is one merely of dramatic power: 
the Evangelist has, and the other authors have not, a high 
power of dramatic realization. But we think that this 
argument, though plausible, will not carry us far. The details 
in the apocryphal gospels, though in many cases precise 
enough, are often frankly impossible and absurd ; like a good 
deal of the history of these works they are either obvious 
expansions of canonical statements, or have no relation at 
all to the scene and characters of our Lord’s life, while the 
details given us in the Fourth Gospel will in many cases 
bear minute investigation. As the details of the history of 


1 Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
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the arrival of St. Paul at Iconium in the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla imply local knowledge and have verisimilitude, whereas 
others in the same work have little or none, so it is possible 
to distinguish between those items of information supplied 
by our Evangelist and the imaginary, but still detailed, state- 
ments of the apocryphal writers. The question turns not on 
the mere fact that they are details, but on the nature of them. 
Moreover, it is just these minute touches which are rightly 
held to give vividness and reality to the record of St. Mark ; 
and there are few cases, if any, in the period at which 
the Gospel must have been written at which the power of 
dramatic characterization reached any very high pitch. The 
more erratic and unbalanced methods of the apocryphal 
writers are more truly normal than an elaborate consistent 
carrying out of a theory such as we find in the Fourth 
Gospel. The days of the carefully built historical novel had 
not dawned, and we may add that a convincing representation 
of a period outside the author’s experience is still the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

But the Abbé Loisy makes the consistency of the presenta- 
tion acount against the author. The whole work is, according 
to him, constructed on an allegorical basis ; the author, he 
maintains, ‘ne s’intéresse pas a Vhistoire pour elle-méme’ 
(p. 80). He has of course, worked upon a tradition which 
he has adapted to his purpose, but 


‘pour lui le réel et l’imaginaire se confondent dans lunité du 
symbole ; on entreprend un calcul qu’il n’aurait jamais songé a faire 
et qui lui aurait paru bien superflu, lorsqu’on essaie de déterminer 
par une analyse minutieuse ce qu’il a pu emprunter a la tradition 
antérieure et ce qui doit venir de lui-méme.’ 


Weare, therefore, in an atmosphere of complete uncertainty : a 
haze which veils some sort of reality, but through which it is 
impossible to penetrate to solid fact. The author has certain 
fixed principles of teaching, and an elaborate belief as to the 
nature and work of Christ; and this he has presented with 
very great skill in the form of a narrative resting ultimately 
on the common tradition. M. Loisy clearly believes that the 
author has deliberately pursued this course ; he has added 
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and taken away of a set purpose. Let us consider how this 
view of things corresponds with the facts of the Gospel. 

We have already noted that the details recorded by the 
Evangelist have little, if any, sign of being intended to bear 
allegorical signification. M. Loisy maintains that the narra- 
tives are all allegorical, and gives his explanations on this 
hypothesis. It seems to us that these explanations are, for 
the most part, extremely far-fetched, and that they are 
frequently difficult to adapt to the text as it stands. For 
instance, in the Introduction we read that the history of the 
Marriage at Cana depicts ‘la différence de la loi et de 
’Evangile’ (p. 78). There does not seem to us to be the 
slightest ground in the story for this interpretation, and when 
we turn to the commentary to see how he proposes to work 
out his theory, we find that everything turns on the six 
waterpots. ‘Ces urnes vides . . . figurent fort bien le 
judaisme impuissant et usé. Il y a six urnes, nombre 
imparfait’ (p. 277). This is the only sign in the whole 
story that can be alleged as containing the faintest sug- 
gestion of such an interpretation, and he who maintains it 
is bound to make the story in all its detail depend on 
this side-reference to Jewish custom. The Samaritan 
woman’s five husbands have been allegorized before now, 
and in M. Loisy’s hands they become again allegorical. The 
story of Lazarus, with all its carefully written introduction, 
appears as written up to and round the words, ‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.’ To enforce this doctrine, M. 
Loisy conceives the author as having elaborated the whole 
story as we have it of the family at Bethany, in spite of all 
its subtle links of connexion with the Synoptic account of the 
same household. It would be easy to multiply instances, 
but surely this is a most perverse and unreasonable type 
of criticism. It gives the least natural interpretation of the 
text as we have it, and it puts the author in a curiously 
unique position among the writers of ancient times. 

It seems to us that M. Loisy and others who have pre- 
ceded him in this theory have failed to take a distinction, which 
Lightfoot points out in his commentary on Galatians, between 
allegory, which is indifferent to historic fact, and the spiritual 
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interpretation of facts assumed to have occurred. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel, as we have already admitted, puts an 
interpretation upon the facts which he relates; he sees in 
them occasions for critical decision, vivid self-revelation on the 
part of our Lord and His contemporaries ; but he treats them 
thus because he thinks they actually occurred. So far he is 
surely in agreement with all human experience. The events 
of life do reveal character and provide occasions for decision ; 
memory and reflection do light up the past, and make us to 
see it more truly than before. Unless the narrative is turned 
upside down and its import made to depend on the minuter 
elements in it, the Evangelist’s way of telling his story is 
the most natural in the world—if the facts were as he says. 
If not, it is strange that he should have succeeded in pro- 
ducing such a curious web of fact and fiction with so little 
sign of allegorical purpose. When a Docetic heretic writes 
a gospel to embody his peculiar views, there is no mistake 
about his purpose. He takes care that there shall be no lack 
of decisive situations, and that his views shall be defined in 
connexion with them beyond the possibility of mistake. 
Where the Canonical Gospels are reticent or leave room for 
more than one interpretation, he is loud and clear. And 
this is in itself an evidence of the lateness of his work; he is 
trying to settle problems which the Gospel history raises. 
Again, the writer of an apocalypse leaves no doubt in the 
mind of his readers that he is describing a vision which needs 
interpretation. Zechariah, or the Shepherd of Hermas, 
supply both the account of the vision and some part of the 
interpretation. The author of the canonical Apocalypse 
describes his vision, and commends it to the careful study of 
those who read it. Dante informs Can Grande that his poem 
has more than one sense; the Pilgrim’s Progress is in the 
form of adream. The true allegorists, like Philo or Origen, 
though they are interpreters of a text rather than writers of 
a story, shew themselves indifferent to, or contemptuous of, 
mere concrete fact : their interest lies in the fabric of doctrine 
and speculation which they can draw out of the words. If the 
Evangelist was really writing an allegory, surely he must be 
held to have gone about his work in a curious way ; concealing 
VOL. LX.—NO. CXX. DD 
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the actual point of his composition under a mass of quasi- 
historical statement, unnecessary for the elucidation of the 
precise doctrine, and so misleading as to have been accepted 
as history for centuries. The Evangelist, no doubt, had a 
purpose, of which he makes no secret; but his book reads 
throughout as a straightforward narrative of events, of which 
he professes to have certain and direct knowledge. He does 
not maintain that he has told all that he knew, but he does 
claim that the facts he relates are salient facts, sufficient to 
explain—to reproduce in other minds—the view he had 
adopted of the Lord. It is not, we think, possible to main- 
tain that he is writing what he knows to be allegory, and not 
what he believes to be history. If he is untrustworthy, it is 
because he is deliberately deceptive or himself deceived. 
And we shall gain light on this question if we look again at 
his narrative and consider the nature of the facts rather than 
its revelation of the author. 

If, as we maintain, the author really claims to be an eye- 
witness of what he tells us, and one in very close relation to 
our Lord Himself, we have to inquire next how far he is 
credible. This is, of course, a very difficult and complicated 
question to answer—as, indeed, it is with all ancient his- 
torians. We can only approach it indirectly, and the 
evidence, however strong, must of necessity afford less than 
demonstrative proof of historicity, though demonstrative 
proof would be more nearly attainable on the side of 
spuriousness. One gross or demonstrable anachronism would 
be sufficient to disprove the historical character of the 
passage in which it occurs, at any rate, and would raise a 
presumption of doubtfulness against the whole context. On 
the other hand, however clearly it may be shewn that the 
story as it stands is orderly and self-consistent, it is always 
possible to suggest explanations of its origin more or less 
plausible, which are antagonistic to its historical character. 

There are two main questions to be considered in this 
connexion. (1) Is the narrative coherent in itself? Does it 
shew a knowledge of scenes and people such as we have a 
right to expect from an eye-witness? Does it or does it not 
contain any manifest impossibilities or anachronisms? (2) If 
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we assume for the moment that the Synoptic account is trust- 
worthy, does it agree or conflict with that? 

(1) We have already called attention to the fact that the 
narrative of the Fourth Gospel is conspicuous for vivid details 
which we cannot regard as intended allegorically. The 
question is, are they likely to be historic? It is manifest that 
many of them can never be verified. When the Evangelist 
says that our Lord met the nobleman at Cana at the seventh 
hour, it may be true, but we cannot prove it. This and other 
similar details may have been part of the vivid recollection of 
an eye-witness, but all the smaller links with the surrounding 
history are long since gone, and we can never restore them ; 
just as we can never prove that Julius Cesar received forty- 
three wounds or fell at the foot of Pompey’s statue, though 
we may have the strongest grounds short of demonstration for 
believing that he was killed as tradition describes. But there 
are some details of which more can be said, and it is import- 
ant to notice that the Fourth Gospel has, in regard to these, 
emerged victoriously from criticism. The narrative contains 
indications of place, in Jerusalem and in Palestine, which 
have caused at various times considerable difficulty to critics ; 
yet in regard to all except two fuller knowledge of Palestine 
has enabled us to verify the existence of the places. Sychar, 
Ephraim in the wilderness, AZnon near to Salim are no 
longer the puzzle that they were. Of Bethany beyond Jordan 
we can only say that the author does not confuse it with 
Bethany near Jerusalem, and the pool of Bethesda is still 
unknown. But on the whole the geographical references 
appear to be trustworthy, and imply, as in the case of the 
scene at Sychar, a knowledge of the surroundings which is 
suggested rather than given in full (iv. 21).' 

Further, the author shews an extensive knowledge of 
Jewish ideas, especially of those which were connected with 
the Messianic hope, and there are no false references to 
customs incompatible with Judaism such as occur in the 
Protevangelium Jacobt. The feasts, with probably their 
complete ritual, are familiar to him. He knows the various 
types of opinion prevalent in the different parts of the Jewish 

1 See Drummond of. cit. pp. 430 599. 
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State, and the difficulties of various kinds which Christ’s claims 
raised in the minds of contemporaries. Also his thought 
moves largely within the lines of the Old Testament, and his 
style has marked Hebraic characteristics. These points have 
been noted by many writers. There is, further, a very 
precise knowledge of the inner history of the Apostolic circle. 
He knows their inmost thoughts, the gradual development of 
their faith, their perplexity, their familiarity with the Lord, 
crossed as it was with awe, the profound conviction which 
they cherished of His Resurrection. He knows also some- 
thing of the movement of Christ’s mind, of the motives of 
His action, and the perception He had of men. He never 
mentions his own name, but he leaves little doubt on the mind 
of his readers that he professes to be ‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.’ His picture is clear and precise throughout. 

Moreover the narrative comes before us as a single 
consistent whole. It is not a biography in the modern sense 
of the word; it does not profess to record more than a 
selection of anecdotes out of a much fuller store of knowledge. 
And it is definitely affirmed (xx. 30, 31) that this particular 
selection has been made in order to reproduce in the readers 
the conviction of the writer, with all its spiritual consequences. 
It is necessary to dwell at some length on this point, because 
it has been contested in recent times by various authors, and 
especially by Dr. Wendt.' 

Let us recall first the prima facie view of the Gospel and 
the movement of its narrative. What would it tell to a 
careful reader, reading it without critical or other preposses- 
sions for its own sake? The short Prologue describes in 
simple but somewhat mysterious language the operations of 
a Divine Person whom the author calls the Word of God: 
Who was manifested in creation, and immanent in the world, 
Who became flesh and dwelt among His own people. Re- 
jected by many of them, He was recognized by the author 
and his circle: they beheld His glory, glory as of an 
‘only-begotten of a father, and knew from experience 
that the days of partial revelation were closed in Him, 
and that through Him grace and truth came, together with 


1 St. John’s Gospel [E. T.]. (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) 
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an assured knowledge of the invisible God. After this 
Prologue, which states in general terms the contents of the 
subsequent narrative, the author proceeds to describe certain 
occasions on which the Divine Person was manifested, 
and to illustrate the general course of His manifestation. 
The first scene marks the relation of the new Prophet 
to the forerunner, John the Baptist, and shews the Lord 
with His first disciples forming the nucleus of a body 
of followers. At Cana, as we have mentioned, we see that 
they have made a new departure in their estimate of Him, 
in consequence of His miracle (ii. 11). He then appears at 
Jerusalem, and His action there produces the first symptoms 
of a criticism which may very easily become hostile. The 
Jews ask for a sign that will justify His action, and are met 
only with a mysterious saying which even the disciples do 
not fully understand. The author notes here that the Lord’s 
manifestation has a certain amount of success, but that He is 
cautious about His use of it (ii. 23-5). In the next two 
chapters we are shewn further scenes in the self-manifestation 
of Christ, and the withdrawal of John the Baptist. The 
interviews with Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman are 
remarkable for the light they throw indirectly on our Lord’s 
method. He will not put forth His teaching as a body of 
formulated doctrine: He draws attention to Himself, and 
tries to lead the inquirer from one point to another by 
degrees. The attainment of one stage in truth is the basis of 
further advance. This is a constant law of His teaching. 
So Nicodemus, who is prepared, on the strength of His works, 
to recognize Him as a teacher come from God, is shewn that 
new birth by water and the Spirit is necessary for the Kingdom 
of God ; while the Samaritan woman is led from the con- 
jecture that He may be ‘greater than our father Jacob’ to 
the position of referring to Him the standing difficulty 
between the religion of her people and that of the Jews, and 
to the hesitating recognition of Him as the Christ. 

From this point in the story we have a twofold development 
set out before us—the development of faith on the side of the 
followers, and hostility on the part of others. The hostility 
usually takes the form of failure to make the advance required 
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by Christ’s method of teaching. Thus in chap. v. Christ has 
ordered the healed paralytic to do what is a formal breach of 
the law of the Sabbath. When challenged on the subject He 
makes no attack upon the law itself, but claims to stand in the 
same relation to itasthe Father. The discourse which follows 
—the longest unbroken discourse outside chaps. xiii—xvii— 
expands and develops the relation of the Father to the Son, 
the first statement of which has aroused hostility. It also lays 
emphasis on the witness to which Christ appeals, and the 
ethical reasons why His appeal may be vain. The Jews remain, 
so far as we can see, where they were: they cannot listen to 
or appreciate the teaching of a man who breaks the Sabbath. 
The discussion in chap. vi. starts from a very different point 
and with a very different class of people. The feeding of the 
five thousand has led the multitude to wonder whether this is 
not ‘the prophet’ like unto Moses, that cometh into the world. 
They accordingly expect the Lord to rival or even surpass 
the miracle of the manna. The dialogue which follows takes 
its departure from this point. Christ does not deny that He 
fills the place of ‘the prophet,’ but He endeavours to draw 
away the minds of His hearers from a merely physical ful- 
filment of the prophet's part and concentrate them on Him- 
self. Their fathers ate the manna and died. He is the 
Bread of Life that a man should eat thereof and not die, 
The stages of the dialogue work out this thought in greater 
detail, and in the end form an occasion of division. Some, 
even of those who had been attracted, fall away and walk 
no more with Him ; while, on the other hand, the Apostles 
are drawn closer. The scenes in chaps. vii. and viii. (omitting 
the Pericope adulterae) are laid at Jerusalem at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. Christ identifies Himself with the Water of 
Life and the Light of the World, probably with reference to 
the symbolic ritual of the feast. But the discussion which 
follows again leads to a more trenchant declaration of Christ’s 
own prerogatives, and a division among those who had 
apparently begun to follow him. The statement, ‘ Before 
Abraham was, I am,’ leads to the first attempt at open 
violence. In chap. ix. we have another scene at Jerusalem 
with the miracle upon the man born blind. The record is 
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full of detail, and we find the ruling party prepared already 
to attack Christ through His followers: the blind man is 
excommunicated. Our Lord finds him, claims His allegiance, 
and in the discourse which follows (chap. x. 1-18) reveals Him- 
self as the ‘true door’ and the good Shepherd of the flock of 
God. There follows another sharp altercation with the Jews, 
a second attempt at violence, and the withdrawal of the Lord 
beyond Jordan. In chaps. xi. and xii. the final contest takes 
place. Lazarus is raised from the dead, and the profound 
effect of this miracle leads the ruling caste to determine upon 
the death of Jesus. The author sums up the situation at 
some length (xii. 36-50) and the remaining chapters of the 
book describe the full self-revelation of Christ to His followers 
in the Last Discourses, the Passion and the Resurrection. 

This is a bare outline of the narrative in the Fourth Gospel, 
and, except that it presents a characteristic common to all the 
Gospels, viz. the presence of the miraculous element, there is 
nothing that we can see inherently inconsistent init. Certain 
clear results emerge from it. It is plain that the ministry of 
the Lord was placed in close relation to that of John the 
Baptist, that they worked for a time concurrently, and that 
even before St. John was put in prison our Lord’s superior 
powers had begun to eclipse those of His forerunner. By 
degrees the claims of our Lord took definite shape in many 
forms, which forms were largely determined by the circum- 
stances in which He found Himself, and the imperfect beliefs 
of the various people with whom He came into contact. He 
accepts the position of one who is fulfilling the old types and 
prophecies, but He gives them a new and fuller meaning, 
reconciling their variety and one-sidedness in Himself. Men 
are, according to the author, decisively judged according as 
they catch or fail to catch the drift of this growing self-revela- 
tion ; and though the result of His manifestation to Israel is 
somewhat disappointing, the Purpose of God covers even this 
appearance of failure.’ 

But it is said by some that the Gospel does not present 
the character of inner unity which we have assigned to it, but 
betrays signs of having been built out of previously existing 


1 vi. 37-44 3 xii. 30-32. 
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sources like the others. It is important to notice one reason 
which has led to the development of this theory. It has 
arisen in consequence of the admission that there are elements 
of truth in the Fourth Gospel. The old theory which 
assigned the book to a late second-century writer allowed it 
no historical value; but the criticism by which it has been 
gradually driven back to the beginning of the second or end of 
the first century, together with other causes, has led to a modi- 
fication of this view. If it was written so early, if it so soon 
acquired the name of John, may it not have arisen in the 
circle of St. John’s followers and contain some really historical 
elements? We have already considered the theory which 
sees in the Ignatian allusions, &c., fragments of the oral tradi- 
tion out of which our Gospel took shape ; we must now con- 
sider that of a written source, worked up into the present book 
by alater compiler. This view is presented in typical form by 
Dr. Wendt of Jena. 

The arguments for the existence of this written source, 
he tells us, are of two kinds: 


‘In the first place, there are certain strange differences between 
the attitude of the evangelist and the thoughts in the discourses of 
Jesus which he records. . . . In the second place, there is a curious 
discrepancy between the discourses and the narrative framework ’ 
(PP. 53-4): 


Under the first head Dr. Wendt places ‘The distinction 
between the “Signs” and “ Works” of Jesus, and certain mis- 
interpretations of the Sayings of Jesus.’ Under the second 
head we find a number of very minute criticisms of the narra- 
tive parts of the Gospel in relation with the Discourses. We 
venture to think that the whole argument, though it contains 
many interesting and fertile suggestions, errs through exces- 
sive minuteness and will not sustain the conclusion. Let us 
consider first the contrast, upon which much stress is laid, 
between the words Zpya and onyeia. It is true that the author 
continually speaks of the actions of Christ as Signs, and by 
this he frequently means the miraculous works, And it is 
true that the word onetov rarely occurs in any phrases ascribed 
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to Christ: He usually describes His actions by the word zpya. 
It is also true that the word zpya covers a good deal more 
than miraculous action, and includes all the ministerial work 
of Christ performed under the guidance of the Father’s Will. 
But it is going too far to argue from these facts that the two 
words represent a discrepant point of view. It is natural, we 
may say, that Christ, looking, as He always did, at His life 
from the point of view of the Command of God, should have 
spoken of it as Zpyov or Zpya. It is natural that the author, 
especially if he were St. John, should have thought of it as 
consisting of signs—significant actions which bore an inter- 
pretation ; but there is no reason for regarding the two points 
of view as incompatible. There is no doubt that the Lord 
included in the term zpya His works of power as well as His 
teaching: it is not unnatural, but rather shews a careful 
selective instinct in the choice of words, if the Evangelist, 
recording the series of events which, out of all the others, 
impressed him and led him to a particular belief in Christ, 
should use the word ‘ signs.’ ! 

In like manner we think that the misinterpretations 
ascribed to the Evangelist are not convincing. Four passages 
are given. The Evangelist is said to have misunderstood our 
Lord’s words ‘ Destroy this Temple, when he interpreted it of 
the Lord’s Body. He is said to have given ‘too narrow’ an 
interpretation of vii. 37, when he explains the ‘living water’ to 
refer to the Holy Spirit, as yet not given. The ‘lifting up 
from the earth’ of which our Lords speaks in xii. 32 is 
wrongly referred by the Evangelist to the Crucifixion rather 
than the Ascension, and lastly the Evangelist is accused of 
supposing that the words (xvii. 12), ‘I kept them in Thy 
name which Thou hast given me, and guarded them, and none 
of them was lost save the son of perdition,’ refer to our Lord’s 
anxiety that they should not be arrested with Him (c/ xviii. 9). 
In all these cases Dr. Wendt seems to us to ignoreimportant 
elements in the context. The first passage is one of very 
great difficulty, but the interpretation which Dr. Wendt puts 
forward as superior to that of the Evangelist could not 


1 Wendt does not discuss vi. 26, in which our Lord is represented as 
saying ‘ Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs (eidere onpeta).’ 
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possibly have had any meaning for the Jews; and it is 
difficult to see what is the advantage of it unless it fulfils 
this condition. The difficulty of the passage largely consists 
in the fact that our Lord gave an answer to the Jews’ request 
for a sign which no one present understood. The Evangelist 
tells us that the words became luminous to the disciples in 
the light of the Resurrection. But if this be wrong, the 
alternative interpretation should come out of and fit into the 
context ; and Wendt’s explanation does not do this. Again, 
when our Lord says, ‘ He that believeth on me, as the Scripture 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water,’ He 
is clearly thinking of a time when His followers shall them- 
selves be a source of life and inspiration to others: He has 
provided for their own private satisfaction in the previous words, 
‘If any man is athirst, let him come to me and drink.’ It is 
true, as Dr. Wendt contends, that ‘the eternal life, of which 
Jesus is the mediator, does not remain inoperative until after 
His death, The disciples felt its power while they dwelt with 
Him on earth. But they did not become springs of power of 
this kind till the Holy Ghost was given, and this is exactly 
what the Evangelist says. Once more, it is true that ‘lifting 
up’ suggests the Ascension rather than the Crucifixion ; but 
Dr. Wendt seems to have forgotten the use of the word in 
connexion with the serpent in the wilderness (iii. 14), where 
reference to the Ascension would be absurd, and the fact 
that the people to whom our Lord made the promise in 
xii. 32, regarded it as involving some untimely removal. 
‘The multitude therefore answered Him, We heard from the 
law that the Christ abideth for ever, and how sayest Thou 
that the Son of man must be lifted up?’ The remaining 
case certainly has a superficial appearance of success. The 
words in the account of the arrest do look as if the Evangelist 
thought that the phrase ‘none of them was lost’ meant‘ none 
of them was arrested.’ But the verse in chap. xvii. goes on, 
‘save the son of perdition’ ; and it is impossible either that 
am@Neva can have been restricted in this way, or that the 
Evangelist should not have known who ‘the son of perdition’ 
was. 

There is a similar lack of force in the arguments which 
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aim at shewing discrepancy between the Discourses and their 
historical setting ; and it seems to us to be due to the same 
fault, viz. a failure to grasp the entire context. We will refer 
briefly to two instances only—the discourses in chaps. v.—vi. 
Dr. Wendt calls attention to the fact that the Jews complain 
first that the healed paralytic carried his bed on a Sabbath 
day, whereas it appears later (especially from vii. 21 8 gpyov 
érroinca &c.) that the healing was the act that broke the law. 
Surely the two things are not incompatible. The Jews finda 
man breaking the Sabbath and remonstrate. He refers them 
to the man who has healed him, whose command he is following 
in carrying the bed. At first he does not know who his 
healer was ; but having found out, he goes and tells the Jews 
that it is Jesus who made him whole. Then the irritation of 
the Jews is transferred from the humbler offender, who has 
been acting under influence, to the new prophet who has also 
broken the Sabbath by healing a man on that day. That 
this was a breach of Sabbatic rule is plain from Luke xiii. 14, 
where the ruler of the synagogue, addressing the multitude, 
broadly says: ‘There are six daysin which men must work ; 
come therefore on them and be healed, and not on the 
Sabbath day.’ There is surely no ground here for saying 
that the historical setting and the discourse are incompatible 
or discrepant. The case of chap. vi. is even less successful. 
Dr. Wendt’s object is to shew that the demand of the multitude 
for a sign is clearly out of place, and that there is a lack of 
continuity between the history and the discourse. It seems to 
us that he reaches this view by ignoring the reference to the 
manna in verse 31 and its reappearance at later stages in the 
chapter. It is true that the multitude have just experienced 
the great miracle of feeding ; but it is not true that they 
ignore it in what they say to Christ. In consequence of it, 
they infer (vi. 14) that He is ‘the prophet’ like unto Moses 
who was to come into the worid. They therefore challenge 
our Lord with the history of the manna, ‘What sign doest 
Thou, they ask, ‘that we may see and believe Thee?’ And 
they refer to the manna as a kind of test case. ‘ What 
workest Thou? Our fathers ate the manna in the wilder- 
ness.’ Our Lord does not ignore this question, nor is His 
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discourse irrelevant to it. He accepts, as we have already 
pointed out, the challenge, but offers Himself as the fulfil- 
ment of the old type. ‘Your fathers ate the manna in 
the wilderness and died ; this is the bread that cometh down 
from heaven that a man may eat of it and not die.’ The 
succession of the thought is quite clear and continuous, and 
the hypothesis ofa composite origin for the chapter is wholly 
gratuitous. 

The theory of the composite origin of the Gospel as a 
whole depends on reasoning of this kind throughout. It is 
not possible to discuss separately each passage adduced : this 
would require a book not less extensive than Dr. Wendt’s. 
Those who wish to examine the matter more closely are 
referred to that work, and to Dr. Drummond’s comments.! 
We venture to urge that there is nothing in argument of this 
sort which is sufficient to overthrow the strong impression of 
unity which the Gospel makes upon the mind. We have 
already considered the character of the author as illustrated 
by his narrative, and have contended that he appears in the 
guise of a careful observer who yet holds a view of the vary- 
ing importance and significance of his facts. So far, there- 
fore, as we have gone, we claim that the book as it stands 
has the appearance of a careful history written on a single 
coherent plan. In the next article we must consider the very 
difficult question of its relation to the Synoptic tradition and 
to the history of the time. 


1 Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 399. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


I. Breiticat STUDIES. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its Language, Literature, and 
Contents, including the Biblical Theology. Edited by J. Has- 
Tincs, D.D., with the assistance of J. A. SELBIE, D.D. Extra 
volume, containing Articles, Indexes, and Maps. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 1904.) Price 28s. 

Dr. JOHNSON once confessed that ‘he that undertakes to compile a 
Dictionary undertakes that which, if it comprehends the full extent of 
his design, he knows himself unable to perform’ ; nor can the diffi- 
culty be wholly overcome even with the aid of numerous and learned 
collaborators. We have already called attention to the value of 
Dr. Hastings’ four previous volumes as a monument of sound 
scholarship and sober historical criticism.' But knowledge does not 
stand still when its results have been summarized and registered, and 
as a work of this kind grows under the compiler’s hand gaps become 
apparent and new subjects inevitably suggest themselves, upon which 
the student would be glad of information. 

It is to meet this want that Dr. Hastings has issued the ‘extra 
volume’ now before us, with its thirty-seven additional articles. 
Ethnology, comparative religion, secular history, archzology, the 
formation of the canon, the transmission of the books of Scripture, 
the growth of Biblical theology, all furnish material for further dis- 
cussion. But when these subsidiary subjects once find admission 
mpoeow eis aetpov: it is difficult to see where a line is to be drawn. 
This fact no doubt accounts for certain peculiarities in the volume 
itself. The articles are arranged apparently in no order, unless it be 
that in which the editor received them from his contributors, and 
there is considerable unevenness in treatment and a strange lack of 
proportion in the space allotted to the various subjects. No student 
will complain that 123 pages are taken up by Professor Kautzsch’s 
masterly study of the ‘ Religion of Israel’; but Dr. Votaw’s forty- 
four pages on the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ contain much which has 
been more or less adequately discussed elsewhere, and seem quite 
disproportionate when compared with the twenty-seven pages occu- 
pied by ‘ Textual Criticism (of New Testament),’ or the twenty- 
two pages allowed to ‘ New Testament Times.’ The latter might with 
advantage have been double the length, and we can ill dispense with 
an article dealing with ‘ Coinage.’ 


' Church Quarterly Review, xlvi. 392, xlviii. 395, li. 120, lv. 147. 
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The five articles on the Religions of Israel, Egypt (Wiedemann), 
Babylonia and Assyria (Jastrow), Greece and Asia Minor (W. M. 
Ramsay) and the ‘ Worship of Apollo’ (L. R. Farnell) will be found 
most valuable. It is not, perhaps, a demerit that Dr. Kautzsch will 
probably fail to satisfy both the ‘reactionary’ and the ‘advanced’ 
schools of critics, but the student is provided with ample materials 
for forming a judgement for himself where he differs from the writer’s 
own conclusions. Dr. Jastrow’s interesting account of Babylonian 
religion is weakest in the discussion of its influence upon Jewish 
ideas, and we could desire some explanation of his assertion that 
‘even in New Testament times we have not yet passed beyond the 
sphere of Babylonian influence.’ Professor Ramsay, in considering 
the relation of S. Paul to Greek philosophy, lays stress upon a fact 
which seems not seldom to be overlooked in certain modern theories 
—that ‘there was in Hellenic thought no real conception of sin.’ 

The two ethnological articles, ‘Races of the Old Testament,’ 
(Jastrow) and ‘Semites’ (McCurdy), are rather short, but contain 
much useful information, while the value of the article ‘Diaspora’ 
(Schiirer) is greatly enhanced by the use made of the evidence of 
inscriptions. Mr. C. H. W. Johns’ study of the ‘ Code of Hammurabi’ 
provides a full translation and a brief comparison with early Hebrew 
legislation, which will be of service even to those who have access 
to larger works upon the subject. 

No attempt is made, perhaps wisely, to deal summarily with the 
history of the canon of Scripture, but the articles on the ‘ Samaritan 
Pentateuch’ (Konig), ‘Agrapha’ (Ropes), ‘ Apocryphal Gospels’ 
(Tasker), ‘ Diatessaron’ (Stenning), ‘ Didache’ (Bartlet), ‘Gospel of 
the Hebrews’ (Menzies), which are for the most part exceedingly 
well written, furnish many interesting side-lights upon the subject. 
It is unfortunate that neither Professor Ropes, nor Dr. Kenyon in 
his admirable but too brief account of the ‘ Papyri’ (complete down 
to June 1903), was able to include any notice of Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt’s Mew Sayings of Jesus.' 

From the pdint of view of the textual critic the volume is a little 
disappointing. Dr. J. O. F. Murray’s ‘Textual Criticism (of New 
Testament)’ is almost entirely devoted to the refutation of the late 
Prebendary Miller. ‘The extremely controversial tone is scarcely suited 
to the pages of a dictionary, nor is the student who is anxious to obtain 
a clear view of the strong and weak points of the so-called ‘ Western’ 
text likely to receive much enlightenment. The peculiar features 
of that text in the Acts are not discussed, nor, so far as we have 


1 See the article in Church Quarterly Review, July 1904. 
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noticed, even mentioned ; and the reference (p. 217) to ‘the one 
golden rule of sound criticism ’—‘ “ to trust our MSS.” ’—simply begs 
the question. The summary of recent literature, which adds greatly to 
the value of most of the other articles, is also wanting. Dr. K6nig’s 
study of the ‘Style of Scripture’ is a work of immense labour, of a 
type more common in Germany than in England, but it is to be 
feared that few readers will have the courage to venture amid the 
intricacies of ‘synecdoche,’ ‘ epizeuxis,’ or ‘ anadiplosis.’ The article 
‘Concordances’ (Redpath) is little more than a column in length, 
and is marked by numerous omissions. This is the more to be 
regretted since no one is better fitted to write an interesting and 
illuminating account of the subject than its learned author. Bruder 
is referred to in the second edition, which has long been superseded. 

The exegete is better served. The articles ‘ Philo’ (Drummond) 
and ‘Talmud’ (Schechter) are within their limits good, while 
Mr. C. H. Turner’s ‘Greek Patristic Commentaries on the Pauline 
Epistles ’ is a mine of information, historical and exegetical, upon a 
little-known subject. It emphasizes, if emphasis were needed, the very 
large increase in material since the publication of Cranmer’s great 
Catena, which imperatively calls for re-editing. We cannot but hope 
that Mr. Turner may be able to lay scholars under an even greater 
obligation by a similar study of the Greek commentators on the 
Gospels. 

Among articles, other than those already noticed, which will be 
specially interesting to the historian and the archeologist we may 
mention ‘ Josephus’ (H. St. John Thackeray), ‘ Theocracy’ (Stanton), 
‘New Testament Times’ (Buhl), ‘ Sibylline Oracles ’ (Rendel Harris), 
‘Roads and Travel in the Old Testament’ (Buhl), and ‘in the New 
Testament’ (Ramsay). The latter two are illustrated by excellent 
maps, and Professor Ramsay is able to supplement much that has 
been said in his invaluable Historical Geography of Asia Minor by 
the results of the subsequent researches of Mr. J. G. C. Anderson 
and himself. 

The two additional articles on Versions—‘ Continental’ (Bebb) 
and ‘ English ’ (Lupton)—will be welcomed, and also the smaller ones, 
‘Numbers, Hours, Years and Dates’ (Ramsay), ‘Ships and Boats’ 
(Blomfield), and ‘ Wages’ (Bennett), which might well have found a 
place in earlier volumes. Dr. Kénig’s ‘Symbols and Symbolical 
Actions’ curiously omits all reference to Agabus binding his feet and 
hands (Acts xxi. 10, 11). The question of ‘ Revelation’ is dealt with 
by Dr. Garvie, who goes far to reassure those who are perplexed 
by the methods and assertions of a certain school of critics. The 
two doctrinal articles on the ‘Development of Doctrine in the 
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Apocryphal Period’ (Fairweather)—a somewhat curious title—and on 
the ‘ Trinity’ (H. M. Scott) are useful summaries. 

High praise is due to the six indexes to the whole dictionary, 
which occupy the last 200 pages of the volume. Only in the case of 
the first, ‘ Authors and their Articles,’ are they in any sense lacking 
in completeness. ‘The volume is on the whole singularly free from 
printer’s errors, but it may be useful to call attention to small mis- 
prints on pp. 67, 345, 451, 452. 


Studies in Biblical Law. By Harotp M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, formerly a Senior Whewell 
Scholar of the University of Cambridge. (London: David 
Nutt, 1904.) 

THE object of this book, the author tells us in his preface, is to apply 

the ordinary methods of legal study to the solution of Biblical 

problems. It consists of six chapters, the first and longest being 
headed ‘On the Present Condition of Biblical Studies,’ the second 

‘ Pillar-Covenant and Token-Covenant,’ the third ‘Some Proofs of 

Date,’ the fourth ‘Some Interesting Parallels,’ the fifth ‘The 

Inter-relation of the Legal Passages,’ and the sixth ‘The Spirit of 

the Legislation.’ The book is distinctly disappointing ; the author 

shews only a superficial knowledge of the Old Testament, and the 
principles and legal practices referred to by him throw extremely 
little light upon it. Everyone conversant with the subject knows 
that parallels to various Hebrew laws are afforded by many ancient 
legal systems, and Dillmann’s Commentary on Exodus, or those of 

Gray and Driver on Numbers and Deuteronomy respectively, point 

out numerous illustrations of the fact ; the few from Roman law 

cited by Mr. Wiener in his fourth chapter amount to nothing new. 

The author probably attaches the greatest value to his first chapter. 

He has a very low opinion of ‘critics,’ and loses no opportunity of 

disparaging both their methods and their judgement ; and in this 

chapter he seeks to rebut some of the evidence on which they have 
relied as shewing that the Codes contained in the Pentateuch con- 
tain inconsistent regulations, and spring, consequently, out of different 
periods of the history. His criticisms, we must own, seem to us to 
fall singularly short of the mark. It would be tedious, besides 
occupying more space than is at our disposal, to examine them in 
detail. A few general remarks must, therefore, suffice. In regard to 
the law of slavery, in spite of all that Mr. Wiener has written upon 
it, he does not geem to us to have shewn either that the regulations 
in Ex. xxi., Lev. xxv. and Deut. xv., are consistent with each other, 
or that they can be consistently referred to one and the same legis- 
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lator. ‘The same may also be said of his attempt to harmonize the 
regulations respecting the priests and the Levites in Numbers xviii., 
xxxv., and in Deut. xviii.; his treatment of the difficulties is super- 
ficial, and we still do not see any escape from the conclusions 
expressed by Dr. Driver in his Deuteronomy, p. 213 sgg. The 
language of Deuteronomy about the Levites is inconsistent with the 
appointment of Levitical cities made by Moses, according to the repre- 
sentation of the Pentateuch, six months before in Num. xxxv. We 
are not aware that anyone has maintained it to be inconsistent with 
the fact that particular members of the tribe, especially those who 
had been long connected with the principal sanctuary, and formed a 
close corporation there, may have possessed lands and have been 
commonly spoken ofas ‘ priests.” And Mr. Wiener’s attempt (p. 39 sg.) 
to shew that Dr. Driver has misunderstood Deut. xviii. 3, and con- 
sequently set up an imaginary contradiction between this passage 
and Lev. vii. 32-34, is a failure. Not only has he himself mis- 
understood the point of Professor W. R. Smith’s note, to which 
he refers, but he has shewn himself to be unacquainted with a 
common usage of the Old Testament, and at the same time unfair to 
Dr. Driver in omitting all notice of the explanations of other views 
given by him in his Commentary, which shew that there is on his 
part no misrepresentation of the facts. On p. 31, @ propos of the 
law of Ex. xxi. 6, Mr. Wiener makes the interesting discovery that 
the tents of the Israelites in the wilderness had ‘ doors’ (Ex. xxxiii. 8). 
It is, however, prudent sometimes to refer to the Hebrew ; and had 
Mr. Wiener done that in this case he would have found that the 
Hebrew means simply an ‘entrance’—to which it would have been 
found difficult, we fancy, to naila slave’s ear. The discrepancies 
between the laws in the Pentateuch after Mr. Wiener’s treatment of 
them seem to us to remain exactly where they were before. 

Other parts of the volume are equally inconclusive. The chapter 
on ‘Pillar-Covenants’ (¢.e. covenants, or compacts, marked by a 
pillar, as Gen. xxxi. 52, Ex. xxiv. 4, 8) and ‘ Token-Covenants ’ (ze. 
covenants marked by a token, or ‘sign,’ as Gen. xvii. 11) seems 
to us to lead to nothing, and to prove nothing: nor can we 
believe that the ‘bond’ mentioned in Num. xxx. 2, which the 
context shews to refer solely to vows binding the person who 
makes them, has anything to do with the ‘contractual obliga- 
tions,’ binding o¢ker persons, with which Mr. Wiener (p. 57) com- 
pares it. 

Mr. Wiener’s volume cannot be taken as a serious contribution 
to the subject with which it deals. As an attack upon the critics it 
is a failure, because he has no idea of the strength of the position 
VOL, LX,.—NO. CXX. EE 
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which he comes forward to assail. His attack, at the points selected 
by himself, is ineffective, and many important arguments upon which 
critics rely are not noticed by him at all. It is also a mistake to 
make too free use of the forensic maxim for the guidance of those 
unable to put forward a case. We are very far from denying 
that there may be problems connected with Hebrew law upon which 
the judgement and experience of a trained jurist might shed valuable 
light, and we should rejoice to see the subject treated from this 
point of view by a competent hand; but we must say frankly that 
we have derived no help or light from Mr. Wiener’s guidance. 


The Peshitta Psalter according to the West Syrian Text. Edited, 
with an Apparatus Criticus, by W. Emery Barnes, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1904.) 

THE study of the versions of the Old Testament makes slow but 

substantial progress, much of the credit for which is due to the enter- 

prise of the Cambridge University Press. We have already Dr. 

Swete’s Septuagint, and are now expecting the appearance of the first 

portion of a more elaborate edition than any that has yet appeared. 

Again in 1897 we welcomed Dr. Barnes’ Peshitta Syriac text of 

Chronicles ; and this has now been followed by the text of the Psalms 

from the same hand, to be succeeded, as may perhaps be inferred 

from an article in the January number of the Journal of Theological 

Studies, by that of 2 Kings. 

The Peshitta text of the Psalms was first published from two 
MSS. only by Erpenius in 1625, and an inferior edition from 
three other MSS. by Gabriel Sionita appeared in the same year ; 
of this latter all more recent editions published in Europe are hardly 
more than copies. With the exception, therefore, of some editions 
published in the East, the editio princeps of Erpenius remained, until 
the appearance of the present work, the best existing text. In the 
promised German edition of the whole Peshitta it is to be hoped 
that all the material will be utilized ; but for Dr. Barnes, working 
alone, this was of course impossible, if any reasonable progress was 
to be made with publication ; and he has accomplished a great task 
in collating so many as twenty-three MSS., ranging from the sixth 
to the seventeenth century, and making occasional use of four more. 
Besides the MSS. good use has also been made of quotations 
in Syriac authors, especially Barhebreeus. Here the editor has not 
unnaturally confined himself to published authorities; but an 
exception might have been made in favour of the Biblical references 
given by James of Edessa in the margin of his recension of the 
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Octoechus and preserved in Brit. Mus. Add. 17,134. The testimony 
of the greatest of Syrian scholars, himself a translator of the Old 
Testament, would have been worth a little delay in publication to 
obtain. Of the text there are two main recensions, a Jacobite or 
Western and a Nestorian or Eastern recension, though each has been 
considerably influenced by the other, and Dr. Barnes originally 
intended to produce a critical text independent of this division. 
This attempt, however, he was compelled to abandon, and has con- 
tented himself with giving the best Jacobite text with the Nestorian 
readings in the notes. 

The first questions that we ask when a new critical edition of any 
work appears are what advance it makes in our knowledge of the 
condition of the text, and how far it departs from the text to which 
we are accustomed. ‘The recent publication of a critical text of the 
Peshitta Gospels by Mr. Gwilliam had in some ways a disappointing, 
yet also a satisfactory result, in that we now know that the MS. 
variations are few, and hence the new text differs little from the old. 
In the Old Testament, however, this is not the case; the variants, 
while not perhaps so many as we might have expected, are plentiful, 
and in discriminating between these Dr. Barnes has followed the sound 
principle of excluding those which agree with the LXX. Though 
the places in which his own text differs from Lee’s are numerous, 
the points are for the most part of little consequence. Among them we 


may perhaps note Civ. 20, .psQS (dwell), for wos (pass by) ; cvi. 26, 
Watoxs (among the nations), for {-oA05 (in the wilderness) ; 


cxix. 57, [s;809 (of the Lord), for LaX\y (of the night); and 
CXiX. 74, pr (rejoice), for .QS,3 (know). In the third of these 
he has not found any authority for the reading adopted by Lee after 
Gabriel, and in the last it receives some support from the Arabic 
version only, which has ‘rejoice and know.’ In three of the four 
Dr. Barnes has only restored the reading of Erpenius. We may here 
remark that, though in the matter of MSS. the Apparatus is most 
full (those which support as well as those which oppose the reading 
adopted are given), the method of referring to earlier editions is 
very unsatisfactory, and we are often left in the dark as to what 
Erpenius (why is he cited sometimes as £, sometimes as £7f ?) 
really has: this is especially unfortunate since one of his MSS. 
cannot now be identified. We must also point out that the table 
of abbreviations is not nearly full enough: ‘pr man’ and ‘mg’ 
perhaps explain themselves ; but at the meaning of ‘cur pr,’ ‘ cur 
sec,’ ‘retr’ and ‘tx’ we can hardly even guess ; in the descriptions 
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of the authorities to which they are applied there is nothing to 
explain them. The meaning of square brackets and of the marks ° ' 
should also have been explained. It is somewhat strange also to 
find the scholia of Barhebrzeus quoted in English. 

In the introduction, Western and Jacobite, and Eastern and Nes- 
torian, are apparently used as convertible terms, which may cause 
some confusion ; and on p. xxxvii there are two passages which we 
cannot reconcile, for at 1. 3 corrections made at Edessa are treated 
as Eastern (surely we are not meant to suppose that the ‘Convent of 
the Orientals’ in 600 A.D. consisted of Eastern monks), while at 1. 6 
a MS. written at the same place is described as Western. 

The appearance and printing of the volume are what we expect 
from the Pitt Press, but in this case a smaller size would perhaps 
have been better, since, if Dr. Barnes produces many more volumes, 
as we earnestly hope that he may, they will be a somewhat cumbrous 
possession. And further, the book would be easier to use if the 
numbers of the psalms were printed at the top of each page. 


Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostrt Llesu Christi Latine secundum 
editionem Sancti Hieronymt: ad Codicum Manuscriptorum fidem 
vecensuit IOHANNES WORDSWORTH, S.T.P., Zpiscopus Sarisburi- 
ensis, in operis societatem adsumto HENRico IULIANO WHITE, 
A.M., Collegit Mertonensis Socio. Partis Secunde Fasciculus 
Primus: Actus Apostolorum. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1905.) Price 12s. 6d. 

Witu the publication of this fasciculus of the Oxford Vulgate the 

Bishop of Salisbury and Mr. White have completed the larger, and 

by much the heavier, part of their great undertaking. Seventeen 

manuscripts of St. Jerome’s version have been collated for the Acts, 
seven of which now make their appearance for the first time, while 
ten have already been utilized for the Gospels. In addition, eleven 
manuscripts (or fragments of manuscripts) of the Old Latin version 
have been collated, of which all but three are new; but no Old 

Latin text is printed in full, since none occupies a position of such 

near relationship to the Vulgate as Wordsworth and White ascribe to 

the Codex Brixianus in the Gospels. These MSS. are briefly 
described in the first of the four short chapters of pvo/egomena which 
the editors prefix to their text. The second deals with the Greek 

MSS. which Jeromefis supposed to have employed in the Acts; on 

this topic the editors reaffirm the conclusion to which they came in 

regard to the Gospels, that he was acquainted with a form of text 
more or less agreeing with that of the Codex Sinaiticus, but also 
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with MSS. of a type different from all those which have come down 
to us. As special examples of the latter class they quote the 
readings suspensus in Acts i. 18 (Gr. zpyvys yevopevos), cemtauitin v. 3 
(Gr. érAjpwoer), and zoutsgue prolis in xix. 35 (Gr. xal rod Atorerois), 
with a considerable number of minor variations. On the whole, how- 
ever, they believe Jerome to have followed, in the Acts as well as in 
the Gospels, authorities akin to our best Greek MSS. (x A BC), and 
consequently, where the Latin authorities are evenly balanced, they 
have preferred those which belong to this family. Out of 220 
passages in which the Greek MSS. differ, while the Vulgate reading is 
practically certain, the Latin agrees twice as often with y ABC &c., 
as with H LP &c. 

The two remaining chapters of the Arvolegomena deal with the 
classification of the MSS. into families, and with the principles 
which, in consequence, have guided the editors in the constitution of 
their text. In the Gospels, it will be remembered, the first place was 
given to the Codex Amiatinus ; but in the Acts it is superseded by 
the much later Codex San-Germanensis (G) of the ninth century. 
Out of 252 selected passages, the editors have accepted its readings 
in 169 cases, while they believe the Amiatinus (A) and Fuldensis 
(F) to be right in only 140. It may be remarked that in all the 
passages where the editors have followed G with little other support, 
they have done so because it is in accordance with the best Greek 
authorities. Since, however, their object is to ascertain, not the true 
original text of the New Testament, but the text produced by 
Jerome, this is clearly a questionable procedure, especially as they 
admit that G shows in places signs of accommodation to the Greek. 
Next to G they place C (the Spanish Codex Cavensis), which they 
regard as right in 150 of the test passages. Then follow A and F, 
the latter being superior in ch. i.—viii., xiv.—xvi., and the former else- 
where ; and then D (the Book of Armagh), which represents the 
Irish type of text. The consent of these five codices, GC AFD, 
carries the highest, and almost decisive, authority. They are not, 
however, to be regarded as forming a single family ; on the contrary, 
the weightiness of their agreement is due to the fact that they repre- 
sent different families. G is akin, but not very closely, to A ; and 
with A go I (Vallicellianus) and M (Monacensis), and to a less 
extent D and O (the Selden Acts). F is associated with most of the 
remaining MSS., including the Alcuinian family K B V R, ‘ Hiberno- 
Gallic’ or St. Gall group S U, and W, the representative of the 
ordinary thirteenth-century Vulgate ; while CT, as before, consti- 
tute the Spanish group, and © (Theodulf’s Bible) fluctuate between 
this and the Irish group. The editors have not bound themselves 
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down to obedience to any one group of authorities ; but their prefer- 
ence, as indicated above, is for G, then for the A group, and then for 
the F group. The proportion of their preference is stated numeri- 
cally in the form that, out of 210 passages where the A and F families 
differ, they have followed G in 142 instances, A in 122, and F in 88. 

The text as finally constituted differs from the Sixto-Clementine 
in minutiz rather than in important matters. Taking the list of 
selected variants given by Sanday in the second of his appendices to the 
Oxford New Testament, there are six passages in which Wordsworth 
and White differ from the official Roman text. Five of these relate 
to the omission of verses or portions of verses (viii. 37, 1X. 5, XV. 34, 
xxiv. 6-8, xxxviii. 29) ; and it may be observed that in respect of all 
of these, except the second, Sanday’s appendix already correctly 
indicates the testimony of the best Vulgate MSS. The sixth passage 
is xxviii. 1, where Wordsworth and White have A/7ditene for the Sixto- 
Clementine MMe/ita. Again, taking a chapter (the fifteenth) at 
random, and ignoring mere differences of spelling, we find twenty 
departures from the Sixto-Clementine text. Two of these are of 
some importance (the omission of verse 34 and the last half of 41, 
precipiens .. . seniorum) ; two are merely variations of order ; and the 
remainder consists of small and almost insignificant variations. It is, 
however, much to have the text established on a firm foundation, and 
to have the evidence on which it rests fully set forth. No one who 
has gone over the same ground has challenged the accuracy of the 
editors and their assistants (of whom Mr. G. M. Youngman has done 
so much as to deserve special mention) in their report of the evidence 
of the MSS. collated by them. Their materials consequently stand 
fast, and can be used independently by other scholars, even if they 
differ sometimes in their estimation of the evidence. It is a great 
work, done once for all, and we most heartily wish it a successful 
conclusion in a not distant future. 


The Letters to the Seven Churches. By Professor W. M. Ramsay. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1904.) Price 12s. 


PROFESSOR Ramsay has once more laid Biblical students under a 
great debt ; in none of his previous works have his historical insight 
and freshness of treatment been so clearly manifested. The aim of 
the book is to shew how on the plane of Christianity Asia and 
Europe could once mix and meet in those Greeco-Asiatic cities, 
whose influence in the formation of Roman and modern society is 
now beginning to be adequately recognized. Thirteen chapters are 
devoted to the discussion of important preliminary questions, such 
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as the modes by which Christian letters were transmitted, the sym- 
bolism of the Letters to the Seven Churches, and the date of the 
Apocalypse ; the remaining eighteen contain a detailed discussion of 
the Letters from the historical and archzological standpoint. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay holds that ‘ the varied characters of the Seven Churches 
and the Seven Cities constitute among them an epitome of the 
Universal Church and of the whole range of human life.’ In the 
history of each city is some dominant note which is repeated in the 
message to the Church. Thus the Church of Ephesus, the city of 
change, is warned that it shall be moved out of its place unless its old 
enthusiasm revives. Smyrna for four centuries, according to Strabo, 
ceased to exist as a Greek city—‘it became dead and yet lived’ ; 
its Church is promised the crown of life. The Church of Pergamum 
shall receive a greater than imperial authority, even the power of 
the mighty name of God. The Church of Thyatira, ‘essentially 
a handmaid city,’ shall out of weakness be made strong. The 
city of Sardis belonged to the past, and must inevitably decay ; 
so, too, the Church of Sardis is warned that it is dead. The 
Philadelphian Church had used the opportunities of its position to 
carry the Gospel to Phrygia, even as the city had spread Greek 
language and manners. Lastly, the Church of Laodicea, the 
‘pliable and accommodating city’ of commerce, finance and 
manufacture, ‘shall be rejected absolutely by Him whose faithfulness 
and truth reject all half-heartedness and compromise.’ The leading 
characteristic of each city and Church is also referred to in the 
exordium of each letter, e.g. the Church of Pergamum is addressed 
by Him ‘that hath the sharp-pointed two-edged sword,’ and the 
promise of the crown of life to the Smyrnzans comes from Him 
‘which was dead and lived.’ But however varied is the tone of the 
Letters, one thought is reiterated throughout ; namely, that the true 
eternal Church does everything better than any of the false pre- 
tenders. 

Suggestive as much of Professor Ramsay’s interpretation certainly 
is, we doubt whether he has not gone too far in asserting that the 
Letters were written to be understood by Asian congregations which 
consisted mainly of converted Pagans. Would such congregations 
have been able to understand the rest of the Apocalypse, which is 
obviously full of Jewish imagery and allusions to Jewish prophecy ? 
It is noteworthy that Ignatius, a convert from Paganism, very rarely 
quotes from the Old Testament, May not a very considerable pro- 
portion of the Asiatic Christians have been Jews such as those 
addressed in the First Epistle of St. Peter, and therefore men from 
whom such an acquaintance with the history of their cities as is 
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here postulated could hardly be expected? Again, Professor 
Ramsay seems to undervalue the light thrown on the Apocalypse 
in recent years by the study of the Book of Enoch, the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, and the Fourth Book of Esdras. 

The special value of the book lies not so much in the actual 
results obtained as in the method employed. The testimony of 
natural surroundings, of history and of archzology is combined into 
a wonderfully vivid picture of that Grzeco-Asiatic society, ‘restless, 
self-conceited, morbid, unhealthy,’ amid which the Seven Churches 
waged their battle. As an instance of the light thrown on difficult 
passages may be quoted the convincing explanation of the promise 
to the Philadelphian Church: ‘ He that overcometh, I will make him 
a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go out thence no 
more.’ The victor shall be shaken by no disaster in the great day 
of trial, and he shall never again require to go out and take refuge 
in the open country, as the Philadelphians had often done since the 
great earthquake of A.D. 17. Throughout the book occur passages 
of much suggestiveness, ¢.g.: ‘ Universal citizenship, universal 
religion, a universal Church, were ideas which the Empire was slowly, 
sometimes quite unconsciously, working out or preparing for.’ 
Where Professor Ramsay differs from most commentators is in“his 
power of realizing the conditions under which the books of the 
New Testament were written ; a power resulting from years of patient 
work in the country which beyond all others has been the meeting- 
place of East and West, and the scene of ‘that contact in which 
originates the movement of history.’ 


A Fourteenth Century English Biblical Version. Edited by A. C. 
Paves. (Cambridge University Press.) Price ros. 


Tuts publication merits the warm welcome which we would always 
afford to the work of pioneers who do not shrink from the difficulties 
implied in a voyage of discovery among the archives of neglected 
and unpublished Middle English Texts. Moreover, it has been 
presented in a form acceptable to the general reader as well as useful 
and interesting to the specialist, and we must heartily congratulate 
Miss Paues on her competent fulfilment of the task that lay before 
her. 

The version, as Miss Paues tells us, is preserved in five hitherto 
unpublished MSS., and was undertaken by a monk for those 
‘lewed susters’ of a religious house who could not cope with 
the Latin of the Vulgate. It contains the epistles of St. Peter, 
St. James, St. John, and St. Jude, sections of all the Pauline epistles 
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except Philemon, then the Acts, and the opening chapters of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. A fragmentary prologue forms an intro- 
duction to the text. It tells the story of the Fall of Man, and gives 
us a truly medizeval homily in the shape of a conversation among 
a monk, a nun, and their brother superior on subjects moral and 
ecclesiastical. Miss Paues’ work has been to compare the five MSS. 
of the translation with the Latin, and to print from them a carefully 
chosen text. The result of her labours appears in an excellent 
introduction, which gives evidence of scientific and scholarly methods 
of study. After a detailed account of the MSS. she passes on to a 
brief statement of the raison a’étre of the version, followed by a 
chapter on the language, which comprises a clear and exhaustive 
account of the philological details gained from the text. It is an 
admirable piece of work on the best lines, and cannot be too warmly 
recommended to students of Middle English. Lastly, there is an 
inquiry into the relation of the dialectical variations to different 
renderings of the Latin text, and this furnishes a simple explanation 
of some stumbling-blocks and errors. The notes usefully supple- 
ment this chapter. 

However, it is to the text that the general reader will turn. Some 
lively passages of the prologue and the quaint phraseology of the 
translation come home with great freshness, and possible difficulties 
are forestalled by a list of such words as would be unrecognizable to 
the uninitiated. We look forward to the historical account of Middle 
inglish Biblical Versions that Miss Paues has promised us. Besides 
bringing into prominence more interesting subject-matter, it willadd 
the last touches of completeness to a very good and careful piece of 
work. 

II.—Ecc.LeEsIAstTIcAL Law. 


The Legal Position of the Clergy. By P. V. Smitu, LL.D., Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Manchester. ‘ Handbooks for the Clergy ’ 
Pp. 174. (Longmans, Green and Co.) Price 2s. 6d. 


Tuis should be a very useful book ; a little strict, a little too much 
treating the clergy as wild beasts to be ‘ restrained,’ a little too much 
wedded to decisions of the Law Courts in the last century, given when 
there was less historical and critical knowledge than now, but clear, 
and well-arranged and correct, except in one or two instances which 
will be mentioned, p.incipally where condensation has led into errors 
of statement. 

Separate chapters deal with the sources of the law, beneficed and 
unbeneficed clergy, laity (chiefly lay officials), divine service, marriage, 
burial, ‘ private ministrations’ and temporalities. 
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Doubtless owing to considerations of space, the contents of the 
book are less than the title would convey. As the preface states, it 
is confined to the position of the parish clergy, bishops and arch- 
deacons being only incidentally mentioned, and cathedral and col- 
legiate bodies not at all. The book takes up a clergyman after 
ordination, and does not treat of the conditions of acquiring Holy 
Orders. 

It is at page 6 that the writer shews the extent to which he holds 
the Church committed by past legal decisions. He says: 


‘The natural way of getting rid of an obnoxious decision is not by 
fresh adjudication, but by legislation. Until it has been reversed by one 
or other of these means, the decision of a court which de facto possesses 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction is binding upon the Church, as part of her law 
for the time being. We have somewhat lost sight of this principle, owing 
to the extreme difficulty of obtaining any definition or alteration of Church 
law by a legislative process. But the true remedy lies in a healthy 
revival of the exercise of ecclesiastical legislation.’ 


Whether he would confine his principle to the decisions of the 
provincial courts and Privy Council, or whether he would extend it 
to those of diocesan chancellors, he does not say. In either case he 
has gone too far. The jurisprudence so peculiar to Great Britain and 
some of the United States, so astonishing to Continental lawyers, 
which treats the judgement of a court as equivalent to legislation, has 
come into existence because our courts of common law began by 
dealing with unwritten law and declaring the customs of the country. 
A judgement amounted to the registration of a custom, and therefore 
settled the law on that subject. 

This was never the case with ecclesiastical law, which was mainly 
written and nearly completely codified. There were no reports of 
cases till late in the eighteenth century ; the Delegates, who were for 
three hundred years the final court of appeal, gave no reasons for 
their judgements ; and in the cases of Mr. Purchas and Mr. Ridsdale 
the Privy Council indicated that the common-law rule did not apply ; 
while the late Archbishop of Canterbury deliberately went counter 
to it in the case of the Bishop of Lincoln, 

As Dr. Smith points out in the passage already quoted, the 
administration of the Church is much impeded because it is so 
difficult now to get legislation which will enable her to adapt herself 
to modern conditions of life ; and with all his conscientious zeal for 
legality he is driven to some amusing expedients. Thus, at pp. 40, 96 
and 97 he suggests that certain of the canons and rubrics are not now 
to be obeyed, positive as they are. 
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Now to point out the few inaccuracies. 

It is, perhaps, rather matter of history than of practical import- 
ance, but the account of the origin of perpetual curates at p. 9 is 
not correct. At p. 26, dealing with cases where the bishop refuses to 
admit the clerk presented by a patron, he says the time for lapse 
does not run ‘ between that refusal and a decision of a court upon it.’ 
It does run until the patron issues his writ; it is only pendente lite 
that it does not. At p. 93 a clerical error states the rubric as direct- 
ing parishioners to communicate at least ce in the year instead of 
thrice. 

Like other lawyers of the older school, Dr. Smith lays much 
stress upon the rights of the vestry (see pp. 65, 89 and 146) and of 
the ratepayers. At p. 65 he probably intends to state the law fully ; 
but with a sacrifice to condensation he has not brought out clearly 
the fact that all householders, whether directly rated or not, are 
entitled to their voice and vote in the vestry, even of an old civil 
parish, a fortiori of a new ecclesiastical parish. This is probably in 
the nature of a return to the practice of 200 years ago. 

At p. tog he adopts the curious view, which is to some of the 
‘Evangelical’ school almost an article of faith, that banns of marriage 
should be given out after the Second Lesson at Morning Service, 
instead of after the Nicene Creed. At pp. 100, 113, he seems to 
ignore the right of the Archbishop of York to issue marriage licences 
to run throughout his province. 

In the chapter on marriage the claims of divorced persons to be 
remarried with the rites of the Church have necessarily to be discussed. 
They are dealt with on pp. 100, 103, 106 and 107. As his recent 
speech at the London Diocesan Conference shows, Dr. Smith would 
be glad if he could think that the law were such that the guilty party 
could never be married in church, and the innocent party had, at any 
rate, no right toclaim such marriage. But he thinks that the Divorce 
Act compels clergy to marry the innocent and to publish the banns 
of the guilty. Oddly enough, when he comes to persons who have 
been divorced by a foreign court of law, he says that in such cases 
‘a clergyman is under no legal obligation to publish the banns, or 
perform the ceremony, or permit it to be performed in his church.’ 
Why not, if a person has been legally divorced by the court of his 
domicile? Heis free to marry again, and apparently as much entitled 
as a bachelor or a widower to the rites of the Church. The English 
Divorce Act puts a man in no better position than if he had been 
divorced by a foreign court, except in the one case where an incum- 
bent is said to be bound to lend his church. Dr. Smith shrinks 
from logical principles when he comes to deal with foreign divorces. 
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Let him start from the other end, and begin with foreign divorces, and 
see whether it is, after all, so clear that incumbents can be com- 
pelled to remarry divorced persons, or, to use his own instance, 
whether they can be compelled to publish banns. If they cannot be 
so compelled, as all bishops and their officers will soon refuse licences 
to divorced persons, the avenue to the church will be barred. 

But to turn from the criticism of complaint to that which the 
book far more deserves, of laudation. At pp. 77 and 78 there will 
be found a wise and well-measured statement as to the part which 
laymen may take in the services of the Church. The chapter on 
temporalities is accurate and complete, and quite brought down to 
the latest date, as can especially be seen at pp. 165 and 168. 


Ecclesiastical Discipline. A Charge to the Clergy and Laity of the 
Dioceseof Vermont. Bythe Right Reverend A. C. A. Hatt, D.D., 
Bishop of Vermont. (London: Longmans, 1904.) Price 1s. 
net. 


IN this charge the Bishop of Vermont has asserted the disciplinary 
authority of the Church, following for the most part the lines of the 
Bishop of Birmingham’s teaching in his book on Zhe Sermon on the 
Mount and other works ; and has discussed in some detail the 
application of discipline in matters of faith and of morality. Par- 
ticular subjects dealt with are the question of the re-marriage of 
divorced persons and the admission to communion of those who 
after divorce have been re-married by a minister of another religious 
body or civilly ; and proposals to admit to occasional reception of 
communion members of other religious bodies and to permit 
ministers of other religious bodies to preach in church. The 
Bishop’s conservative attitude on these matters is very reasonably 
and moderately expressed, and his charge is likely to do good. 
Though it is written in view of circumstances and proposals in the 
American Church, much in it applies also to the Church of England. 
It might, perhaps, have been well if a passage on p. 17, which 
makes a very just distinction between facts and theories in relation 
to the affirmations in the Creeds, had been expressed with more care, 
so as to avoid the possibility of an interpretation of it which the 
Bishop’s later statement, that the Church cannot tolerate contradic- 
tions of truths under the guise of explanations, shews to be alien 
to his mind. A paragraph on the subject of reunion is worthy 
of quotation : 


‘The only reunion that is worth working for must be based on the 
recognition that there is, according to our Lord’s intention, One Body— 
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not a variety of disjointed fragments—as well as One Spirit ; conse- 
quently that only can be held a valid Eucharist, Be8aia edxapioria, which 
is celebrated in communion with the bishop as chief pastor of the 
Christians, representing the whole body, in any particular district. 
Whether they agree with this position or not, people will come to see its 
reasonableness and consistency. It is not by denying the external one- 
ness of the Christian Church that reunion is to be brought about, but by 
emphasizing this, along with a large-hearted adaptation of the Church’s 
ministrations to the needs of various classes of men.’ 


III.—Cuurcu History. 

History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria, (Part 1., 
St. Mark to Theonas). By B. Everts. /atrologia Orientalis, 
Tom. 1, Fasc. 2. (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1904.) 

Ir is somewhat remarkable that the well-known Aistory of the 

Patriarchs of Alexandria by Severus should never have been trans- 

lated, or even published in the original Arabic, before Mr. Evetts’ 

edition appeared. It is true that the MSS. are rare—one at the 

British Museum, two in the Bibliotheque Nationale, two at the 

Vatican, and one in private possession at Cairo. But Renaudot’s 

History of the Patriarchs has not merely been before the world for 

nearly two centuries, but during that time it has been the standard 

work on the subject and known to be founded largely on Severus. 

How much Renaudot omitted was scarcely conjectured; but that 

the amount is very large is now clear. 

Severus was Bishop of ’Ushmifinain in Upper Egypt. He prob- 
ably lived through most of, and wrote towards the end of, the tenth 
century ; but the patriarchal biographies have been continued by 
other hands down to the present age. The three hundred years 
between the Arab conquest and the time of Severus had, we are 
told, driven Coptic as well as Greek out of familiar use. And 
as the sources from which Severus drew for at least seven centuries 
of his history were writings either in Coptic or in Greek, in both of 
which he himself was unskilled, he had recourse to translators. 
Apparently his best materials were found at Dair Macarius in the 
Nitrian desert, at Nahia, and at Alexandria, though he searched 
various monasteries elsewhere and used scattered documents found 
in private hands. The work was not finally put together till he was 
over eighty years of age. 

Scholars will look eagerly for that discussion on the historian’s 
sources which Mr. Evetts promises to give at the end of the third 
instalment of his edition. The portion now under review extends 
from St. Mark, the first Patriarch, to Theonas, c. 300 a.p. A Coptic 
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version of Eusebius seems to lie at the foundation of this earlier part 
of Severus’ chronicle. 

Mr. Evetts’ translation, though published in Parisas part of MM. 
Graffin and Nau’s new /atrologia Orientalis, is written in English 
with a Preface in French. Of the merits of the translation generally 
Mr. Evetts’ repute as an Arabic scholar is sufficient guarantee ; and 
he has followed the golden rule that a translation from an Oriental 
historical MS. should be very close—word for word wherever 
possible. Many students of history both secular and ecclesiastical will 
consult the translation without being able to follow the Arabic, and 
for these it is essential that the precise words of Severus should be 
given without any attempt to improve upon or to embellish the 
language. The result, no doubt, is sometimes ungainly (e.g. pp. 114-5), 
but beauty of style is in such a case well sacrificed to truth of 
rendering. Not that we can see much beauty of style in the original, 
in spite of Severus’ somewhat naive prayer (p. 116), that he may be 
forgiven for ‘the superfluous eloquence and beautified language ’ 
in his history. 

The four prefaces written by the Bishop contain a good deal of 
theological rhapsody and a collection of proverbs. They are 
followed by a curious account of the priesthood of Christ, according 
to which our Lord, after the final establishment of His descent from 
David, was admitted as one of the twenty-two priests of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. The writer appeals to Christ’s teaching in the 
synagogues in proof of the story: he also directly refers to Eusebius 
and Josephus as confirming it, although it must be observed that 
Severus’ version contains a good deal, especially in the dialogue, not 
found in the Greek writers. The setting of the story is not of 
a kind to carry conviction, but suggests rather its apocryphal 
character. 

From this point the history is that of the Patriarchs in due 
succession from St. Mark. The Evangelist was the son of 
Aristobulus of Cyrene, a wealthy Jewish landowner who was ruined 
by an incursion of the ‘ Berbers and Ethiopians,’ ze. the nomads of 
the Sahara. Aristobulus fled to Palestine with his brother Barnabas 
and his son John, called Mark. Weare told also that his wife Mary 
was sister to the Barnabas of the Gospel record ; and further that 
Aristobulus was cousin to St. Peter, by whom Mark was taught the 
Christian doctrine. But these relationships are somewhat dis- 
credited by the legendary character of the context, which tells of 
St. Mark’s encounter with the lions (a story which apparently is new), 
his drawing a voice from the moon, and his destruction of the fetish 
olive-tree. Severus alleges that St. Mark was one of the seventy 
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disciples—a statement shewn by Harnack to be untenable ; that he 
carried the jar of water for the Sacramental Supper ; and that at his 
house the disciples were entertained at the time of the Passion and 
after the Resurrection. Theodosius in his De Situ Terrae Sanctae 
(sixth century) identifies the church of Sancta Sion, named by earlier 
writers as marking the scene of the Last Supper and the Pentecost, with 
the house of St. Mark, and so agrees with the Egyptian tradition. 
Of more importance is the account now given of St. Mark’s journey 
to Egypt. After the Ascension he remained with St. Peter preaching 
at Jerusalem and Bethany: he accompanied St. Peter to Rome (this 
tradition is also found in Clement of Alexandria), and thence was 
sent by St. Peter to preach in Pentapolis and Alexandria. This 
mission is dated the fifteenth year after the Ascension—that is, 
about 43 A.D., assuming that our Lord was born c. 4 B.c. From 
Pentapolis St. Mark passed by land to Alexandria, and near 
the western gate of the great city occurred the well-known incident 
which led to the conversion of the cobbler Anianus. St. Mark, 
however, was quickly driven back to Pentapolis, where he passed 
two years of ministry, and then returned to Alexandria. This would 
be in 45 A.D. On arrival he found that a church had been built in 
the region called the Bucolia, close to the stone quarries beside the 
sea. But his return was the signal for an outburst of pagan fury: 
the Evangelist was seized on Easter Eve in the place of worship, 
dragged through the Bucolia, and thrown into prison. Next day he 
was released, only to be dragged further through the city to a place 
called the Angelion, where he died. His body was about to be 
burned when a storm of rain fell: his disciples rescued it, and took 
it back to the church, when it was buried at the east end. 

Now the chronology of St. Mark’s death becomes of great 
interest. For Severus makes the Easter day on which St. Mark was 
martyred coincide with 3oth Barmidah, or Pharmuthi in the 
Egyptian calendar. This 30th Barmfidah corresponds with our 
April 25, and so agrees precisely with the western tradition. But 
the only year of the first century in which Easter fell on 30th Bar- 
miidah was 45 A.D. The chronology therefore of St. Mark’s visit to 
Alexandria is self-consistent, the date of the martyrdom agreeing 
with the dates postulated by the previous history. Dates in 
Egyptian Church history are often recorded with great accuracy, 
and possibly this coincidence of Easter with 30th Barmiidah may be 
accepted. We may certainly accept the account of St. Mark’s 
martyrdom, although according to an early tradition mentioned by 
Eusebius and Jerome he died a natural death. 

On the other hand, the date of 45 a.p. will not agree with the 
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dates given for Anianus and his successors. The tradition is that 
Anianus was nominated to the see by St. Mark: but he is said to 
have died in December 82, and if he reigned for twenty-two years, he 
was enthroned in 60 or 61 A.D., ae. fifteen years after St. Mark’s 
death. Eusebius and Jerome, however, say that St. Mark died in the 
eighth year of Nero, which must be 61 a.p. Clearly Severus has 
confused two different stories. Yet the later date may be correct, and 
the coincidence of St. Mark’s death with Easter may be an error. 
Bargés has shewn that the feast of Serapis was on 30th Pharmuthi, 
or 25th April, and nothing is more likely than that the fanaticism 
of the pagans on that day caused St. Mark to be martyred, as he 
was, at the Serapeum. Apart, however, from this discrepancy, the 
chronology in Mr. Evetts’: translation requires a special study and 
some revision. ‘To give one example: the 2zoth Hator in the second 
year of Domitian falls in December 82 a.p., not in 85, as the 
translation has it. 

After Anianus, for the next nine Patriarchs we get nothing 
but a list of names and dates. The only fact of moment which 
emerges is that the laity are mentioned from time to time as having 
with the bishops a voice in the election of the Patriarch. Demetrius, 
the twelfth Patriarch, was a married man, and his election caused, 
we are told, some scandal which it required a miracle to dissipate. 
With him the general history becomes fuller. We have the names 
not only of many martyrs, but of Roman Governors of Alexandria, and 
a good deal about Origen, Serapion of Antioch, Marcion, &c. With 
regard to the list of canonical books which Severus professes to quote 
textually from Origen, it is interesting to remark that it differs from 
the list which Eusebius also professes to quote from the same writer. 
Severus agrees that St. Matthew’s Gospel was written in Hebrew, 
but adds that it was written at Ceesarea, at the house of a man 
whose descendants preserved the MS. for several generations. So 
he adds that St. Mark wrote in Greek, and that St. John wrote his 
Gospel in the same tongue in his old age. 

The reigns of the two succeeding Patriarchs are occupied by 
accounts of Church controversies and persecutions. Dionysius, who 
according to Mr. Evetts’ chronology is dated 247-64 a.D., seems 
to have written a history of his patriarchate, besides epistles and 
canons which were carefully kept, and of which Severus says, ‘we 
have seen them in all the churches and in every place ’—a valuable 
piece of evidence for the sources of his own chronicle. Of Theonas, 
the sixteenth Patriarch, we read that ‘he builta handsome church... . 
for up to this time, c. 290, the people had celebrated the liturgy in 
caves and underground places and secret resorts’—an obvious allu- 
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sion to the catacombs of Alexandria. At the same time, a priest’s 
son is mentioned as receiving baptism at the age of three, deacon’s 
orders at twelve, and priest’s orders at sixteen. With Theonas’ 
death, c. 300, this first part of the chronicle closes. 

Besides the points of ritual or usage already noted, the use of 
pictures or frescoes of saints in the churches is recorded, the custom 
of burning lamps before them, and the use of ‘ oil of the lamp’ for 
anointing the sick. To this day the same term ‘oil of the lamp’ is 
used by the Copts in connexion with the same ceremony. From a 
story on p. 175 we learn that the Epistles of St. Paul were sold 
separately, and that a collection of the Epistles was also used in the 
churches. And there are many other pieces of interesting informa- 
tion to be found in the volume. 

But enough has been said to shew that Mr. Evetts has rendered 
a great service to students of early Christian literature by undertaking 
the work of which he has given the first instalment. The subsequent 
portions of the chronicle will naturally grow richer in interest, and 
scholars will await them in the confidence that they will receive full 
justice at the hands of their learned translator. Above all, Mr. 
Evetts’ commentary, promised for the end of the work, will be looked 
for with keen expectation. 

It will not be thought ungracious to point out the slight misprints 
on pp. 111, |. 53 133, 1. 18; 195, 1. 5. The translation of local 
names is often extremely uncertain owing to the obscurity of the 
text ; but it may be questioned whether on p. 105 ‘the Ceesarium, a 
quarter of Alexandria,’ is justified by any one of the readings in the 
text or consistent with facts. The Czesarium was a temple with courts 
and gardens, but hardly a quarter of the city. Moreover, in another 
passage, p. 147, the same event (St. Mark’s martyrdom) is placed at 
the Angelion, and the Angelion was part not of the Czsarium but 
of the Serapeum—which name may lie under the corrupt form in 
the Arabic. Similarly on p. 62 the translation ‘the quarter of the 
Museum’ can hardly stand. It is near enough to the Arabic mésin, 
but the Museum was the most splendid part of Alexandria, and the 
idea of the Emperor assigning it as a place of banishment for the 
Patriarch of Alexandria is wanting in probability. Under mdsin 
must lie the name of some foreign or at least distant place. But 
these are small matters, and Mr. Evetts may be congratulated on an 
admirable beginning to a work of great and permanent value. 


VOL. XL.—NO. CXX. 
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Early Eastern Christianity. St. Margaret’s Lectures, 1904. On 
the Syriac-speaking Church. By F. Crawrorp BurkITT. 
(London: John Murray, 1904.) Price 6s. net. 


CHRISTIANITY, says Mr. Burkitt, was first presented at Edessa 
by Addai before the middle of the second century. Its most 
distinguished convert was the poet Bardaisan. About 200 a.D. 
the State came under the dominion of the Romans, and the Church 
was renewed by a mission from Antioch headed by Palfit, whose 
followers soon became the Catholic Church in Edessa, the disciples 
of Bardaisan remaining outside the pale. With the name of 
Palit are associated the ideas of episcopal succession and the feeling 
for the unity of the Church. 

This early Syriac community had no New Testament. The 
Law and the Prophets sufficed for them. But about 170 A.D. 
Tatian published his D/atessaron in a Syriac translation. This was 
followed about 200 a.p. by the introduction by Palfit of a version of 
the Four Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Epistles. The Déatessaron, 
however, continued to find readers until the fifth century, when 
Rabbila suppressed it and substituted a revision (= Feshitta) of 
the old Syriac version of the Four Gospels. The Church in its 
early stages consisted of ‘baptized celibates, with a body of 
adherents who remain‘ outside, and are not really members of the 
body.’ Aphraates recognizes only two grades, baptized celibates and 
unbaptized penitents. At a later period married persons were 
admitted to baptism, and baptism and reception of the Lord’s 
Supper were no longer regarded as a bar to matrimony. 

This most fascinating book is the work of one who speaks with 
the authority of first-hand knowledge of the literature. The picture 
here drawn of thought and belief in the early Syriac Church as 
illustrated by Bardaisan, Aphraates, and the Acts of Thomas is 
most clear and suggestive. The two points which will chiefly 
challenge criticism are the reconstruction of the history of the Syriac 
New Testament and the definition of the early Syriac Church as one 
of baptized celibates. In the main, we believe that Mr. Burkitt's 
chronology of the Syriac versions is right. The Sinaitic Syriac was, 
it seems clear, the precursor of the Curetonian. The Peshitta is 
certainly a revision of both. Mr. Burkitt has some evidence for 
connecting the latter with Rabbfila; but his suggestion that the 
earlier version was the work of Palfit has all the defects of a con- 
jecture without sufficient corroborative evidence. His view of the 
priority of the Déatessaron to the divided Gospels must, we think, 
still remain open to question, and there seems to be a good deal of 
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improbability in the suggestion that for about a generation the early 
community had not the energy to procure copies or translations of 
the Gospels. The subject should be further studied in the second 
volume of the same author’s Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, recently 
published, with which we hope shortly to deal more fully. 

Upon the baptism question it seems not improbable that Mr. 
Burkitt has misinterpreted his evidence. The text from which he 
starts is unfortunate. As an illustration of the belief that at an early 
date marriage was regarded as incompatible with the highest life he 
cites St. Luke xx. 34, 35 (p. 120). But surely the meaning here is that 
the ‘worthy ’ neither ‘ marry nor are given in marriage,’ not now and 
here, but after they have passed by resurrection into the future world. 
Mr. Burkitt’s representation of the Early Syriac Church as one of 
baptized celibates practically rests only upon Aphraates. Two of 
this writer’s discourses are entitled respectively ‘Of the B’nai 
Q’yama’ and ‘Of the Penitents.’ These, says Mr. Burkitt, corre- 
spond to the Baptized and the Catechumens. 


‘Say’ (writes Aphraates), ‘to all the people: It any has espoused a 
wife and wishes to take her, let him turn back and rejoice with his wife.’ 

‘The preachers of the Church ought to assemble the whole covenant 
people of God, and admonish them before baptism, those who have offered 
themselves for virginity and holiness, youths and maidens and holy ones ; 
and the preacher should admonish them and say, Whosoever has his 
mind set upon matrimony, let him turn back before baptism,’ 


Now, it is abundantly clear from other evidence that celibacy was 
regarded as an ideal to be aimed at. It was the highest form of the 
Christian life. But a Church which had received, even as late as 
200 A.D., the Four Gospels can hardly have confined baptism to 
celibates. Aphraates himself admits that marriage is a good thing, 
but argues that celibacy is better (xviii. 8). Further, apart from the 
questionable meaning of B’nai Q’yama, in which earlier writers have 
seen some sort of monastic title, it seems to us questionable whether 
the language of Aphraates should really be pressed to the conclusion 
that the early Syriac Church confined baptism to celibates. Is it not 
probable that he is advocating celibacy as the ideal of the Christian 
life, and that in the passages quoted above he has in mind those who 
were intending to pledge themselves to some form of celibate life? 
This seems to be implied in the second passage above cited. The 
first certainly seems to convey the impression that the call to baptism 
could not be responded to by any who proposed to marry. But we 
question whether the writer does not explain his meaning in the 
second passage. There it is people who voluntarily pledge themselves 
FF2 
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to celibacy who are to beware of turning back to matrimony. If 
Aphraates’ words were to be forced to the conclusion drawn from 
them by Mr. Burkitt, it would also be necessary to suppose that all 
baptized Christians in the Syriac Church were voluntary paupers, for 
side by side with the words about marriage are exhortations to turn 
back if anyone has planted a vineyard, or built a house, or loves 
riches. It should also be borne in mind that Aphraates is a writer 
of the fourth century, when monastic ideals were everywhere gaining 
ground, and that he was himself a monk. Mr. Burkitt does not, as 
it would seem, say anything of the attitude of S. Ephrem, the con- 
temporary of Aphraates, on the question. It would be interesting to 
know how far Mr. Burkitt’s conception of a celibate Church finds 
confirmation in that voluminous writer. 


Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims. By Dom JoHN CHAPMAN, 
O.S.B. (London: Longmans, 1905.) Price 6d. 


Dom CHAPMAN’s reply to the Bishop of Birmingham, if taken too 
seriously, will make sad work with his reputation for scholarship. 
Its inadequacy and looseness of statement are proper only to the 
more popular sort of polemic. An instance leaps to sight. He 
replies to a remark that ‘ Purgatory had not got beyond a “ per- 
haps ” in St, Augustine’s day ’"— 

‘This is an error: St. Augustine did not doubt the existence of a 
Purgatory, but he was uncertain whether the text of St. Paul about trial by 
fire (1 Cor. iii, 13) should be understood of Purgatory or not. 


To anyone who has read the hesitating, cautious words of the 
African Father on the subject, it seems incredible that any scholar 
with a reputation to lose should write thus. But the same assur- 
ance abounds everywhere. We do not speak of the tone of 
superiority assumed ; a writer deficient in good taste must be left to 
his own style. A suggestion that Dr. Gore is probably unacquainted 
with one of the better-known treatises of St. Athanasius provokes a 
smile in those who know the ground, but may be polemically effec- 
tive in certain quarters. Dom Chapman dissents, not in any great 
measure, from Dr. Gore’s treatment of the promise of the Keys 
to Peter; on the point at issue, whether the promised stewardship 
was to be Peter’s exclusively, he permits himself to say this: 


‘It was a mere pretence of special favour, a deception, for the twelve 
were long since chosen, and they were all to receive exactly the same 
position which is here promised, as if it were a unique privilege, to one 
only. This is the plain meaning of Dr. Gore’s interpretation, baldly put. 
I do not wish to characterise it, nor need I.’ 
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wy. Bs This is the kind of assertion which is current only in the baser sort 
1 from of controversy. Very similar is his remark about ‘the blasphemous 
hat all idea preconised by Father Puller, that St. Peter had a primacy of 
rs, for honour only.’ It is shocking, he says, to suggest that our Lord, 
oO turn whose teaching made the first place a place of service, could have 
- loves conferred an ‘empty honour.’ ‘This is not even controversy ; it is 
writer mere jugglery of words. 
aining But there is a vein of levity in Dom Chapman’s pages which 
not, as makes it difficult to take him seriously. Confronted with St. Cyp- 
€ con- rian’s rejection of Stephen’s ruling about the baptism of heretics, he 
‘ing to writes : 

1 finds ‘He complained of the Pope’s pride ; but if he had found the decree 
to his taste, he would, without doubt, have spoken words extolling the 
Chair of Peter.’ 
PMAN, 
If Dom Chapman really means this, how can he produce any words 
‘extolling the Chair of Peter,’ from any of the Fathers? They 
> will only serve to shew that the persons quoted found some papal 
arship, decree to their taste. That does probably account for some 
to the fulsome letters addressed by inferior men to Hormisdas and other 
2 He militant popes, but Dom Chapman would have us read the words of 
nail the greatest saints in the same sense. And yet he quotes them as 
grave authorities. The same sort of levity is shown in the treat- 
e of a ment of the Forged Decretals. Dom Chapman finds Dr. Gore 
rial by merely amusing when he says that these ‘represent a step of im- 
mense importance in the aggrandisement of the papal claims.’ 
of the According to him they made practically no difference, though 
cholar Nicholas I. was reluctantly persuaded by them in the case of 
assur- Rothad of Soissons to act in the manner which he had con- 
ne of sidered unprecedented, and though Schram says that they augmented 
eft to the power of the Pope by causing the devolution of almost all 
rinted legislative power on him. Schram was a distinguished orna- 
ykes a ment of Dom Chapman’s own order; is he also ‘amusing,’ or was 
effec- that very effective word used of Dr. Gore only for controversial 
“great purposes ? 
Keys We do not know whether it is levity or forgetfulness which causes 
dship Dom Chapman to write in one place on the pressure of the 
Donatist argument upon the conscience of Newman, while in 
another place he accepts the contention that the Donatist position 
welve was utterly unlike the Anglican. He allows the difference in order 
ae to shew how much better were the Donatists, because they at all 
ret: events ‘held to the cardinal doctrine of the unity of the Church, in 


spite of the absurdity of supposing it to exist only in Africa and in 
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the little community of AZonéenses who surrounded the Donatist Pope 
at Rome.’ But this absurdity was the essence of the Donatist con- 
tention, and Dom Chapman sneers at Anglicans for not imitating it. 
Incidentally he reveals in this his own conception of the unity of the 
Church, for he says that the Donatists held that cardinal doctrine. 
The unity of the Church is therefore maintained by any half-dozen 
persons who proclaim ‘We are the Catholic Church,’ and excom- 
municate all gainsayers. It is denied by those who deplore the 
dissensions of Christendom, who reject any exclusive theory and 
endeavour to embrace all, despite those dissensions, in a common 
charity. Could perversity be more complete ? 

Dom Chapman attacks the Bishop of Birmingham severely for 
maintaining the ‘ divisibility’ of the Church. In this, and in his 
whole treatment of schism, he resolutely avoids facts. Sometimes 
the avoidance is very daring, as when he denies that St. Meletius of 
Antioch and his successor Flavian were excommunicated by Rome. 
He treats the existence of two rival claimants of the throne of 
Antioch as a very trifling affair ; it is only when there is an anti- 
pope, as in the case of Novatian, that schism becomes a grave 
matter. In all other cases it is hard, on Dom Chapman’s principles, 
to find any place for schism at all. He makes the crudest antithesis. 
Every one is either within the Catholic Church, or without. The 
Catholic Church is perfectly indivisible, consisting exclusively of 
those who are visibly in communion with the Pope. There can 
be no schism here. But those who are without have no part or 
Jot in the Church; and the Church remains whole and entire, 
undivided and wanting nothing, without them. Again, where is 
the schism? The word loses all meaning; there is no correspond- 
ing thing, and the earnest appeals for unity, the solemn warnings 
against division, which fill so many pages of the Fathers, are 
mere impertinences. What Dom Chapman does not in the least 
explain is the reconciliation of discordant factions. If one party was 
wholly cut off from all connection with the Church, how does it 
return to organic unity? By a formal absolution from Rome? 
That can be shewn in somecases. But what ofthe Council of Con- 
stance, when the factions of the Great Schism came together, got rid 
of the rival Popes, and started afresh with an amalgamated College of 
the rival Cardinals? Dom Chapman is equal to the occasion; he 
denies that there was any schism at all: 


‘It was not a clear case, as that of Cornelius against Novatian, and 
those who in good faith supported the wrong Pope could not be con- 
sidered in schism, and the faithful of different countries, though on 
different sides, were not out of communion with one another.’ 
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So the fulmination of mutual cursings and excommunications, the 
turmoil that kept Europe in an agony for thirty years, did not 
amount to schism. Prodigious! Dom Chapman seems to be of 
two minds whether to be hurt or pleased by an imputation of ‘ logic.’ 
It is the last charge that we should bring against him. He is a man 
with the instincts of a scholar, who has strayed, doubtless from 
a mistaken sense of duty, into the field of controversy. His 
instincts break out here and there, and produce a refreshing effect 
of incongruity. He would do well to give them untrammelled play. 
He should also write for scholars. He will not then be tempted 
to describe Dr. Gore as an ignorant person whose blunders are to 
be excused on the score of imperfect information. 


The English Church from the Accession of Charles J. to the Death 
of Anne (1625-1714). By the Rev. W. H. Hurron, B.D. 
Price 7s. 6¢. (London : Macmillan and Co.) 


Tus is volume vi. of the History of the English Church, of which 
the general editors have been the late Dean Stephens and the 
Rev. W. Hunt. Scholarship to-day is accepting the principle of 
co-operation. The scholar desires to shew his minute familiarity 
with a limited period rather than his power of generalization and 
his discretion in arranging the researches of other men. It is 
probable that, for a time at least, pure literature will be the loser by 
this inevitable result of the modern accumulation of historical 
material. Our histories will be compilations rather than composi- 
tions. There will be evolved a compiler’s style, bearing to the style 
of the literary historian the same relation which the style of the 
Dictionary of National Biography bears to the literary biography. 
We say this in order to emphasize the pleasant charm of Mr. Hutton’s 
volume. He has given his book real literary flavour and distinction 
by a sustained effort to keep himself in touch with the personalities 
of his characters. He has the power of conveying to his readers a 
sense of the individual temperaments of the men he describes. He 
contrives to leave us with the conviction that we have heard the 
voices of Laud and Sancroft. The result is attained for the most 
part by a careful and subtle use of quotation from either the sayings 
or the writings of the personages described. Mr. Hutton employs 
this method with exceptional skill, but it is, of course, exceptionally 
difficult to use the method in a text-book ; and it leaves us wishing 
for more. Continually we regret that the artist’s canvas is not wider, 
so that a finished portrait, instead of a brilliant impression, might be 
given us. It is on the personal side that the book is strong and 
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adequate. Its constitutional and philosophical side is not equally 
balanced. The main question raised by the civil wars is just, How 
did the English Church, or at least the hierarchy of the English 
Church, come to be in opposition to the English Parliament and 
antagonistic to English constitutional freedom? The answer cannot 
be given without a reference to the reign of Elizabeth and a dis- 
cussion of the ecclesiastical prerogative claimed by the Crown. 
Such a reference to the previous volume of the series is given us, 
but there is no discussion of the constitutional question and no 
examination of the meaning of the antagonism between Church and 
Parliament. The careful lists of authorities are compiled with full 
knowledge and excellent judgement, and they give the book a special 
value for students. But its chief merit is the charm of its sketches 
of character and the insight of its literary estimates. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Charitable Relief. By the Rev. CLEMENT F. Rocers, M.A. Pp. 
xii, 175. ‘Handbooks for the Clergy.’ (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co.) Price 2s. 6d. 


Tue work of charitable relief is so difficult, and often so disappoint- 
ing and exhausting, that some clergymen are tempted to lay it aside 
with the comfortable reflection that they were not ordained to be 
relieving-officers. But the matter cannot be so airily and so ignor- 
antly dismissed, for no small share of our Lord’s teaching and work 
had to do with the relief and cure of distress (ch. i). Mr. Charles 
Booth tells us that Nonconformist ministers are, for the most part, set 
free from the strain and anxiety of relief work, and have more time 
than the clergy for the preparation of their sermons, and the Zimes 
lately congratulated itself that Canon Ainger’s talents were not spent 
in the distribution of relief tickets. But for all that the parish priest 
may console himself that in sharing such work he is conforming to 
the example of his Master. 

Mr. Rogers shews clearly that the clergy cannot with loyalty to 
the conception of their office divest themselves of this particular 
work. If in some cases they are set free from details, then principles 
and the direction of others will command their attention (p. 174). 
The relief of distress was woven into the texture of Christ’s ministry, 
and the writer lifts the whole subject to the high level which this 
fact suggests, and shews its bearing on the reformation of character. 
The clergyman learns that in the work of relief he is fulfilling his 
spiritual duties, and he is taught how to do the work in a scientific 
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and businesslike manner. But Mr. Rogers seems to go almost too 
far in reducing the work to system, and, while his methods merit our 
admiration as presenting an ideal, those who are called to the care of 
poor parishes will be tempted to ask how far the scheme carries out 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, and how far it is practic- 
ticable under modern conditions. 

We all know that we ought to stop giving doles, but we go on 
giving them. The difficulty is how to stop givingthem. They need 
not be given in the way which we are told was adopted in a certain 
district on the edge of London just before Christmas, when the aim 
seemed to be the distribution of the largest amount of money in the 
shortest possible time. Our Lord’s teaching surely does lead us to 
give food to the starving, yet we are to close our soup-kitchens (p. 86) 
—would that we could !—we are to cut off our out-relief (p. 96), we 
are to let the children of unworthy parents suffer (p. 89), and, above 
all, we are to cease giving small help by orders or tickets instead of in 
cash (p. 61). On the last point the Vicar of Halifax gives exactly 
the opposite advice in his book on Pastoral Visitation, one of the 
same series. Are we to believe Canon Savage or Mr. Rogers? Or 
are we to effect a compromise, and blend both methods? If we 
were the starving folk to whom bread or soup is to be refused, 
should we not think that the exponents of Christ’s teaching were 
hardly loyal to their Master? The State may proceed on lines purely 
scientific or economic ; its duty is to administer the law. But the 
Church proceeds on lines of mercy, and its ministry is that of the 
Gospel. 

It is true that we must temper mercy with judgement, and it there- 
fore becomes necessary to make some inquiry into the circumstances 
of those who ask us for material aid. And doubtless, as Mr. Rogers 
points out (p. 20), tact and sympathy will elicit far more salient in- 
formation than the applicant realizes as being sought for. 

At the same time, attention to all the details in the specimen 
forms at the end of the book seems to involve too minute an inquiry 
into circumstances. One form is certainly smaller than the other, 
but we are told that ‘the fuller form will be simpler in the end.’ 
The multiplication of questions may, when cases are numerous, tend 
to squeeze out that element of love which is so essential in the Chris- 
tian idea of charity. Even ifnot, the applicant will probably suspect 
its absence. And the worker may be tempted to become too magis- 
terial, to be too severe and even censorious, to sit in judgement too 
readily, when dealing with the needy (see p. 59). One objection to 
the elaboration of details (see p. 84) lies in the fact that in most large 
parishes time does not allow of exhaustive inquiries being made. 
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The applicants are numerous, the staff is scanty and probably over- 
worked, a contingency foreseen by the writer (see p. 119). Workers, 
moreover, have not always sufficient character to enable them to deal 
with applicants (pp. 51, 69). Even the clergy in many instances shew 
lamentable incompetence (see p. 91). How is the training in this 
important work to be obtained, or the time and money necessary for 
obtaining it to be found? It is not every worker who can go into 
residence at a settlement, or even go through a course of training at 
a C. O. S. office (p. 92). Many duties beside that of relief press 
upon Church workers, especially upon the clergy. And a sense of 
proportion must be observed. If inquiries are to be prosecuted on 
a large scale, it is to be feared that the preaching power of the clergy 
will be affected by pressure of other work even more than is the case 
at present. 

In many parishes funds only permit of adequate relief being given 
for comparatively few cases. The small sum which will helpa family 
‘to carry on for a day or two,’ pending inquiries, may be all that can 
be afforded (p. 34). Tocarry out Mr. Rogers’ suggestions would in- 
volve an expenditure far beyond the reach of the clergy in our poor 
parishes. He tells of 33/. being spent on one family (p. 53). How 
many more families would it be possible to help in most parishes 
during the year after spending this sum on one? But supposing 
this sum to be exceptional rather than typical, who is to pay for the 
‘ three proper meals a day’... ‘for the really underfed children’ 
which are to replace the soup from the parochial kitchen (p. 87) ? 
Want of funds blocks many desirable reforms. 

Grants to poor parishes from the alms fund of richer parishes 
might be encouraged, and various religious denominations might 
unite for local administration of relief (p. 172). This would prevent 
spiritual bribery and denominational overlapping. Some churches 
might, however, be tempted to relax their efforts te provide a due 
share of the necessary funds, and that committee work which already 
consumes too much of the time of a town clergyman would certainly 
be increased. 

While suggesting one or two practical difficulties in the way of 
carrying out the author’s methods in an average parish, we feel that 
his book is well worthy of its place in the series. Though he presses 
system rather further than parochial organization can generally go; 
he lays down a scheme which will give the clergy some definite 
principles to work on, instead of the haphazard methods so often in 
vogue. On several points of detail we quite agree with Mr. Rogers. 
The pernicious voting system in connection with charities has nothing 
to recommend it (p. 24). Societies which train their beneficiaries to 
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beg for a number of letters before granting them surgical appliances 
might well reconsider their policy (p. 125). The remarks on the 
family as the unit (pp. 35, 57), the importance of keeping in touch 
with the relieving-officer (p. 102), and the defects of slate clubs 
(p. 146), not to mention others, are all useful. We do not, however, 
quite go with Mr. Rogers in his condemnation of subscribers’ letters 
for hospitals (p. 26). And is he not rather too sweeping in his 
assertion that ‘in business circles a recommendation from a clergy- 
man is (except in the case of boys) worse than useless’ (pp. 27, 54)? 
If a clergyman takes trouble to make such a letter honest and con- 
cise, to introduce something pertinent, and not to assumea technical 
knowledge which he does not possess, he may get a hearing. Nor 
do we see that ‘as a matter of courtesy,’ or of right, relief should not 
be given where the guardians are dealing with a case (pp. 39, 95, 
101). We may, however, wish, if we cannot fully believe, that ‘the 
combined efforts’ of those who are doing charitable relief work could 
reduce distress to a minimum. 


V.—MOopbeERN History. 


(1) Historical Studies ; (2) Stray Studies. Second Series. By JOHN 
RICHARD GREEN. Price 4s. net each. (Macmillan and Co.) 


Mrs. GREEN has done well to collect these papers, and give them to 
the world. Everything that Green wrote is interesting and instruc- 
tive ; even the opinions which have been proved unsound have 
truth mingled with them, which students possessed of further infor- 
mation can lay hold of, while often tracing the sources from which 
the errors were derived. Green’s position as an historian is assured, 
even though his deficiencies were greater than they are. He hada 
good foundation of scholarship, all his life long was laborious and 
conscientious in his unwearied research, had brilliant intuitions and 
an extraordinary eye for scenery and for the aspect of any locality 
as throwing light upon historical scenes. It is nothing less than 
marvellous that a man, well known, indeed, to his intimate friends as 
possessing exceptional gifts, but unknown to the world at large, an 
anonymous writer in the Saturday Review, should, on the publica- 
tion of his Short History of the English People, spring at one bound 
into the front rank of authors. And this position he retained. His 
subsequent works were partly modifications, partly fuller amplifica- 
tions of the first, and for a while he continued his essays in the 
Saturday. Very early in his career lung-disease made itself mani- 
fest, and he fought with wonderful tenacity for life. Even when 
hope of recovery was at an end his work was dear to him. ‘I can’t 
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do any more, I am tired,’ he said one day after long dictation to his 
faithful helper. And that was the end. They have well inscribed 
over his grave, ‘ He died learning.’ 

Some of the early Saturday Review essays were altogether incor- 
porated in the History. Thus he sat nearly the whole of one day 
on the hill above Minster in Thanet, and worked out by the power 
of his imagination the landing of Hengist and Horsa, and the Kent 
campaign, and also the landing of Augustine. The result duly 
appeared in the newspaper, and it is reproduced in the History, and 
is Certainly a picture as accurate as it is vivid. 

Green was no doubt somewhat too hasty in his generalisations. 
He sometimes guessed by way of solving difficulties which later 
investigations have solved more accurately. He made a mistake in 
taking Holy Orders. When his health failed him, which it did 
almost immediately, and he was unable to fulfil the high ideals 
which he certainly had formed when he began his ministerial life, he 
became sad, and even embittered. Several of these ‘Studies’ deal 
with the question of the poverty of East London, and display an 
eagerness for the amelioration of the workers which calls for the 
highest respect and admiration. He was moved to that zeal by 
what he saw during the few years that he was incumbent of St. 
Philip’s, Stepney. But that incumbency had a very unfavourable 
effect upon his own life. His bad health rendered him inefficient, 
and the religious revival which has taken place in the East End of late 
years had then hardly begun. St. Peter’s, London Docks, had not as yet 
emerged from the unpopularity which the ignorance of the untaught 
and untended had produced, and except for that there seemed no 
religious energy at all in one district after another, all round. And 
all this Green misjudged ; he gave up his living, and for years his 
prejudice against the Church was deep and bitter, and shews itself 
in his writings. 

His ‘chaff’ of Dean Stanley in his essay on the Conversion of 
England is fair enough, but his radicalism also made him hostile to 
the clerical order, and his legitimate praise of Puritanism trails off 
sometimes into gross unfairness to the character and work of men of 
the Laud and Andrewes school. In fact, Green was never a true 
Churchman for any good practical purpose. But when this fact is 
allowed for, the learning and light offered to the reader in these 
volumes can hardly be overestimated. It is difficult to pick and 
choose among such splendid writing ; but the essays on the Celtic 
Church, on Gildas, on Dunstan, on Milman, are all first rate. And so, 
too, of his Stray Studies one is inclined to say, ‘ Read them all’ ; they 
shew Green the traveller at his best. At Chateau-Gaillard, at Como, 
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at Bury St. Edmunds, he revels in the interest which each site 
kindles within him, and in his evident consciousness that he has the 
power to pour some of that interest into the soul of his reader. So 
it is with his essays on the poets, ‘There are no essays in the 
language which display a more acute perception than his of the 
genius of Cowper and Henry Vaughan. There is plenty of humour 
all through the book, running side by side with deep earnestness of 
purpose. His widow deserves our hearty thanks for putting these 
papers within our reach. 


Cambridge Modern History. Vol. iii. Zhe Wars of Religion. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. Warp, Dr. G. W. ProtHero and 
STANLEY LEATHES. (Cambridge: University Press, 1904.) 
Price 16s, net. 

WE have expressed (January 1905) our opinion of the disadvantages 

inherent in the method adopted by the editors of the Cambridge 

History, and we are bound to say that the volume before us gives us 

no reason to alter it. And indeed the unity of interest which may 

be found to a considerable extent in a volume on the French Revo- 
lution is almost entirely to seek in one on a period so complicated 

and incoherent as that which extends over the century after 1525. 

The editors have tried to find a central idea, but they have failed. 

None the less the tale must be told, principle or no principle ; and 

contributors must be found who will know how to tell it. The task, 

we are happy to say, has been, generally, very well accomplished. 

A series of isolated essays, by writers on the whole specially com- 

petent to write, is the method which is taken to bridge the gap 

between the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War. And of these 
isolated essays we can only speak singly, be they good or bad ; for 
in truth there is no thread by which to string them together. 

We reject the obvious suggestion to illustrate the nature of the 
work by a series of quotations. Yet we could find very telling 
quotations. The late Dr. T. G. Law had some most excellent 
things to say about Scottish history and Mary Queen of Scots— 
things much wiser and more solidly based than were the epigrams 
of Professor Maitland in the Reformation volume. Dr. S. R. Gar- 
diner wrote seriously, and with no novelty, on the reign of James I. 
in England. But the most pointed writing in the book is that of 
Mr. Figgis. Thus, for example: 

‘As a matter of fact, neither the ideas which we call liberal, nor the 
notions of despotism and of Divine right, are the creatures of the Refor- 
mation. Before it, the movement towards absolute monarchy was at 
work, and first of all in the Church. Eugenius 1V. triumphed before 
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Louis XI., or Edward IV., or Ferdinand of Aragon. What then did the 
Reformation effect? Briefly this. It gave to the ideas on both sides 
fresh opportunities of exercising practical influence ; and it caused them 
to assume the forms that actually contributed to produce the world in 
which we live. It fixed fora long time the subjects of debate and the 
area of discussion. 

To transfer the allegiance of the human spirit from clerical to civil 
authority was, roughly speaking, the effect of the movement of the six- 
teenth century, alike in Catholic and Protestant countries. It was less 
successful in those lands or cities where Calvinism, manipulated by a 
highly trained ministry, obtained predominant or exclusive control. The 
result was achieved, partly by the sacrifice of earlier and larger aims, 
partly by their realization.’ 


Now, this is well said, and it is as good an introduction (though, 
strangely enough, it comes at the end of the book) as we could have 
to the history before us. Mr. Figgis does not serve up a réchauffé : 
he has read the political writings of the period and formed his own 
judgement on them ; and very good itis. From his Poditical Thought 
in the Sixteenth Century, if at all, we might make a coherent basis 
for the scientific investigation of the tendencies of facts so confused 
and chaotic as the Religious Wars unfold. Quite different in style, 
but in its way as useful, is Mr. Edward Armstrong’s account of the 
dreary progress of events in Savoy and Northern Italy during the 
period. Different again, but really charming, is the chapter by 
Mr. Tilley on French humanism and Montaigne. Here we have 
something coherent, tangible, sensitive, an informing study of a litera- 
ture which was extraordinarily fresh and suggestive. We regret that 
the space allotted is so small. Mr. Tilley could tell us much more 
if he chose, and everything that he told would help us to understand 
the time better. Why, for example, especially after the book of the 
Abbé Grente, may we not hear of the typical Renaissance Christian 
prelate Jean Bertaut? Every line that Mr. Tilley has written is 
good, and in his work and that of Mr. Figgis the ordinary reader 
will probably find the attraction of the book. 

But whatever we may say of other chapters, and there are several 
that we could deservedly praise, the impression remains at the end 
that we have not met with an historian of very high rank among the 
writers. Recognized authorities have told the old story again, as 
they told it, or something very like it, before. Steady hacks have 
come in sturdily to carry the passenger over awkward places. And 
so we have a sound, sober, accurate record of the tangled hundred 
years which followed on the Compact of Cracow. Some original work 
there undoubtedly is in the book, but not much; and when we say 
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this we must not omit to particularize the chapters written by the 
Rev. George Edmundson, a model of accuracy based upon true 
knowledge. As for the rest of the book, it reaches a sober level, 
and we can find in it most of what we want to know. If this is not 
the highest praise for a history, it is at least all that the method of 
the Cambridge collaborators allows us generally to expect. 


A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West. Vol. I. By 
R. W. Cartyte, C.I.E., and A. J. Cartyite, M.A. (Edin- 
burgh and London : William Blackwood, 1903.) 155. 


THE early Church has often been accused of discrediting the 
study of the classical languages. The aim of the book before us is 
to shew that at least in the domain of political theory the Church 
did not break with Rome, and that the theories of the early Middle 
Age are based upon those of the Roman Lawyers of the later Empire, 
with such modifications as were suggested by the influence of 
Christianity and the traditions of the Teutonic races. The true 
break in political theory, if break there was, is to be sought, we 
are told, rather in the divergence between the views of Aristotle 
and those of the Roman Jurists. The fundamental proposition of 
Aristotle is that of the natural inequality of man. The Romans, on 
the contrary, asserted that they were by the Law of Nature equal. 

This doctrine, extended to the domain of society and politics, 
and enforced by what appears to us to be a mistaken apprehension 
of the teachings of Christ, has profoundly influenced much of later 
speculation ; and if in practice it has contributed in many ways to 
the progress of society, it has also been responsible for some of the 
most disastrous events in history. 

The Roman lawyers had thus left as an inheritance to modern 
Europe the following important contributions to Political Theory : 
first, the conception of a Law of Nature which, inasmuch as it is 
conformable to Reason, is by its intrinsic excellence worthy to rank 
as a standard of Reform in the sphere of Law at least ; secondly, 
that in accordance with this law all men are equal, or should be 
equal ; thirdly, that all political authority, whether actually exercised 
by the Emperor or ruler, is ultimately derived from the people, whose 
representative he is. 

The influence of Christianity upon these theories was to identify 
the Law of Nature with that of God, and the state of Nature with that 
of Man before the Fall, and to draw a distinction between the state 
of Nature and the actual and conventional condition of Society, a 
condition caused by the Fall, which introduced Sin into the world, 
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and brought with it inequality and slavery as a punishment and 
government as a necessary result: a condition of things not indeed in 
agreement with the primitive state, but yet according to the Divine 
Will. Hence while the patristic writers refrained from demanding 
the abolition of slavery, and even defended it, they used their 
influence to mitigate its harshness ; and while they looked upon the 
sovereign as given to mankind, like Saul of old, for their sins, they 
yet insisted on the duty of obedience to that sovereign, whose 
authority was in some sense Divine. 

That this view as to the Divine institution of sovereignty might have 
led to the triumph of absolutist ideas seemed not unlikely, had it not 
been for three opposing influences: first, the conviction that since 
the end of the State is the attainment of justice, the unjust ruler is not 
worthy to rule at all, a view which necessarily led to a belief in the 
‘limited and conditioned ’ character of that rule ; secondly, the ques- 
tion which speedily arose as to the relation between the temporal and 
spiritual power and the difficulty of reconciling the doctrine of abso- 
lute sovereignty with maintenance of the due rights of the Church ; 
lastly, the influences of the Teutonic traditions as to the popular 
origin of royalty, and of the necessity of popular consent to the 
validity of all law. 

Although, perhaps, there is nothing very new in the conclusions 
which are presented to us, we do not know of any book, at least in 
English, in which the steps in the evolution of early medizval theory 
are so carefully worked out or so copiously illustrated by definite 
references to contemporary writers. In style the book is somewhat 
redundant, and there is perhaps too much repetition and restate- 
ment, a characteristic possibly due to the fact that it would seem to 
have been written originally as a set of lectures. But it forms a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of early patristic and eccle- 
siastical theory, and we look forward with interest to the appearance 
of the promised volumes which are to pursue the subject from the 
ninth century onwards. 


VI.—CLASSICAL AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Odyssey of Homer in English Verse. By A. S. Way. Third 
edition. (Macmillan and Co., 1904.) Price 6s. net. 


Mr. Way is a translator of tried excellence, and it is a real pleasure 
to read his rendering of the Odyssey. It has the merit of being at 
once poetical and interesting. The metre carries one along, and 
recalls to those who know it the swing and vivacity of the original. 
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The translation also has the great merit of being correct ; we have 
been able to detect only a few mistakes, such as ‘ Pylos’ in xi. 576, 
which should be Pytho. A good specimen of Mr. Way’s manner 
may be quoted from the Nekuia, lines 324-331 : 


‘ But I could not name to thee all nor the endless array unfold 

Of the wives and the daughters I saw of the glorious heroes of old : 

For the darkness would flush into dawning ere half of the story were told. 

But now it is time to sleep : I will go and lie down with the crew 

In the galley, or here, and will trust my journey to heaven and you.’ 

Through the shadowy halls, all round was a hush, none murmured or 
stirred : 

But they sat as in trance spell-bound by the charm of the tale that they 
heard : 

Till the fair queen broke the silence, and spoke from her heart the word. 


Translations of Homer send us back to Matthew Arnold, and 
whether we accept all his views or not, it is clear that he told us 
much that is true and much that is suggestive. We find Mr. Way 
wanting in two things, and we think Arnold would have agreed 
with us: first, in the metre; secondly, in the diction. The metre is 
rhythmical, rapid, vigorous and varied ; but at times it is rough. 


Peirithous and Theseus, of fame full high, who of God’s seed came. 


Such lines pull the reader up with a jerk, as a log across the road on 
a dark night upsets the driver. Take the first line in the book : 


The hero of craft renown, O song-goddess, chant me his fame. 


Does it really run? Homer is always elegant in the truest sense of 
the word, his art is absolute and, hard as it is, it is the translator’s 
duty to aim at a like perfection. 

Far more serious is our quarrel with Mr. Way’s English. He 
follows the example set by Messrs. Butcher and Lang in writing an 
affected archaistic English, which is at times uncouth, which, never 
having been the spoken language, is tainted with unreality, and which 
sends us back regretfully to Pope with all his faults. What are we, 
for instance, to make of the following ? 


xi. 362: But thy words are a topstone of grace on a sure foundation of 
sense. 
xxiii, 50 : And the fair-dight palace with sulfur-reek is he purifying. 


What are we to say of such compounds as ‘ecstasy-rush’ and 
‘tribulation-chain’? Indeed, there are passages where the hyphens 
get ‘on our nerves’ as we read, and we begin to count them up. 
Again, take the analysis of the contents ; under book vi. we read : 
VOL. LX.—NO. CXX. GG 
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‘ How a princess went to the river-washing and had pity on Odysseus.’ 
This is not English but Euphues ; it would be far better to talk of 
shirts and sheets and things we have nowadays—ois ypwpeO’ ofs 
éiveovev—than to aim at reproducing the atmosphere of long ago 
by phrases and diction which nobody ever used. These and many 
other turns in the book are quaint and ugly, they seem to shew a 
lack of ‘limae labor ac mora,’ or, worse still, a deep-rooted misappre- 
hension of the quality and capacity of English style; and so long 
as translators resort to such renderings, the final translation of 
Homer has not been written. 


Lectures on Classical Subjects. By W. R. Harpiz, M.A. (London: 
Macmillian and Co. 1903.) 


Proressor Harpie’s volume deals with several themes attractive to 
the general reader as well as to the classical student : the feeling for 
Nature, for example, in the Greek and Roman poets, the vein of 
romance in Greek and Roman literature, the language of poetry. 
Perhaps the most valuable of the essays are that on the Age of Gold, 
in which he discusses the significance of the Fourth Eclogue of 
Vergil, that on the Language of Poetry, which contains much sound 
and subtle thought, and in particular that on the Metrical Form of 
Poetry ; on this difficult subject the writer speaks with weighty 
authority. He is of opinion, as are many other classical teachers, 
that boys lose a good deal in reading Greek choruses without any 
explanation of the metres being vouchsafed to them. It is an 
interesting example of ‘the whirligig of time’ to find that our old 
friends, so long discarded, the choriambus and the antispast, are 
being revived, while the metrical apparatus with which eg. Jebb’s 
Sophocles is provided is politely waved aside. 

Professor Hardie in his general treatment reminds us of the 
householder who brought forth things new and old, in this way, that 
while he refers to passages and authors within the range of a 
comparative beginner, he continually introduces parallels and 
arguments which shew his own wide and deep reading. Among so 
much that is good perhaps the most striking feature of the book is 
the precise meaning which he attaches to words in Greek and Latin ; 
take, for example, his remarks on the correlation of Manes and 
xpnoro (p. 37), Of jpwes and Lares (p. 44), on paventare (p. 44), on 
fdeos (p. 21), on Orcus (p. 65), on Saimdvos (p. 99), on carmen 
(p. 202), on durus (p. 245 2.), on plurals like yAdooar and enses 
(p. 180), on /aetus and pressus (p. 286). There are also interspersed 
interesting obzter dicta on such famous cruces as the authorship of 
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the Ahesus (p. 230 .), the right reading in Horace, Odes i. 23, 5 
(p. 332), the genuineness of Sophocles, Antigone, ll. 904-920 (p. 334). 
All these acute remarks shew that we are dealing here with one who 
is a master of his subject. 

The book is not without its faults, partly due to the author forget- 
ting that his readers are less learned than himself. For example, 
the remarks about metres in preface p. vii. are not very clear, and 
when we read ‘ Eickhoff I think mistook an effect for a cause,’ we 
look round and ask who Eickhoff is. There are many passages 
where the reader would be grateful for the references, dull as such 
work is for an author ; thus on p. 77 ‘It seems to have been made 
out that behind this simple incident there lies a whole world of 
mythology.’ We ask made out by whom, and look round, not 
without a shiver, for Eickhoff, but in vain. Again, Seneca’s 
enthusiasm for Nature (p. 33) is so attractive that we should be glad 
of areference. The title of the last essay, ‘Aims and Methods of 
Classical Study,’ is rather misleading. It suggests an attempt to 
defend the classics against the onset of more modern branches of 
education ; it is really an account of what we may call the Higher 
Philology. Suppose somebody who knew nothing of the classics 
to take the essay up, he might be tempted to gird at the smallness 
and narrowness of some of the ‘ Aims.’ 

The style of the book also leaves something to be desired. In 
point of arrangement it lacks articulation and clearness. In the essay, 
for example, on the Romantic, several definitions of the Romantic are 
suggested, none quite complete. One or two of the essays, e.g. that 
on the Supernatural, end very abruptly ; and the transitions of 
thought in some passages are rather unexpected. Even the valuable 
essay on the Age of Gold suffers in form from the fact that it comes 
to a different conclusion about the Fourth Eclogue from the one 
embodied in an appended Note. The book is wonderfully correct 
in details of reference, accents, printing, &c., and is furnished with 
good Indices. We cannot but deplore the spelling Virgil. 


Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects. By S. H. Butcuer, D.Litt. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1904.) Price 7s. net. 


Dr. BuTCHER has followed the auspicious example of Professor Jebb 
in giving of the fruits of his learning to the cause of classical study in 
America. The present lectures were delivered at Harvard University 
in the spring of last year: from the point of view of the lecturer, they 
are ‘a kind of companion volume to Some Aspects of the Greek Genius’ 
(Pref. p. vi). They are six in number, the first two being studies of 
the relations between Greece and Israel, and Greece and Phceenicia. 
GG2 
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Lectures iii. and iv. are on the Greek Love of Knowledge, and on Art 
and Inspiration in Greek Poetry ; while v. and vi. deal with the history 
and quality of Greek Literary Criticism. All scholars will be aware 
that in the first two discourses Dr. Butcher is treading in paths 
already pretty well worn. The comparison (pp. 17-29) between 
Aeschylus, represented by the Prometheus Vinctus, and the Book of 
Job, is excellently handled, and is, of course, perennially interesting, 
but even Dr. Butcher finds it hard to say:anything fresh about it: 
his best passage is, we think, his interpretation (pp. 21-25) of the 
apparent impiety of the Aeschylean picture of Zeus in the Prometheus 
as being an illustration of the poet’s progressive theology : a recogni- 
tion that ‘there was a law of evolution, a process of becoming, from 
which even deity was not exempt.’ But Lecture ii. gives a most 
picturesque and imaginative sketch of the Phoenician character (pp. 
44-49), to which perhaps too little attention has hitherto been paid. 
If the Phoenicians are not rightly described, by a French writer, as 
‘those English of antiquity’ (p. 46), Dr. Butcher can yet see a certain 
affinity between them and us. It may be summed up ina word ; they 
were unlovable, and the Greeks were not: are our withers quite 
unwrung ? 

But Essays iii. and iv. are certainly {the most interesting section 
of the book, particularly the latter portion of iv., where the paradoxes 
of the Greek character are summed up in a few phrases on which it 
would be hard to improve. ‘A people shrewdly practical yet sternly 
idealistic ; jealous of alien influences yet hospitable to foreigners ; 
intolerant of unorthodoxy yet ready to laugh over their own Pantheon ; 
slaves to party spirit yet gifted with a singular faculty of political 
compromise ; endowed with a proverbial gaiety of heart, which blends, 
however, with a sadness sometimes bordering on pessimism.’ 
Readers of the last two lectures, on ‘Greek Literary Criticism,’ will 
hardly agree with Dr. Butcher where he modestly speaks of them 
(p. 167, note) as desultory: his account of Aristotle as critic, and his 
estimate of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, are excellent : it is clear that 
the latter writer has hardly inherited so much fame as his insight 
deserves. 


The Tragedies of Sophocles. ‘Translated into English prose by Sir 
R. C. Jess, Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1904.) Price 
5s. net. 

Tuis is a separate reprint of the English version of Sophocles, 

hitherto printed face to face with the original Greek, in the seven 

volumes of Professor Jebb’s large edition of the plays. The Pro- 
fessor has changed his mind, in deference to ‘the convenience of 
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some readers,’ in consenting to this separate publication: he has 
also added a short English introduction to each play, supplying ‘ra 
é£w THs Tpaywdtas—the events which are supposed to have occurred 
before the moment at which the drama begins.’ The separation and 
the addition are both wise: even to moderate Greek scholars, the 
perpetual presentment of a prose version, face to face with the text, 
is sometimes a hindrance as well as a help: it quickens the pace 
of the reader, but retards his intellectual advance. After all, we read 
Sophocles not merely to have read him, but to achieve intelligent 
progress in the Greek language. The frequent complaints that 
Sophocles has been spoiled as a school book by the too liberal aid 
given by Professor Jebb may be put aside: Sophocles does not 
exist merely for the tuition of boys and girls, nor is there any 
superfluity in the Professor’s admirably full commentary. Yet some 
will be found to wish that it had been possible to print text and 
commentary together, and that the translation had, from the first, 
been in a separate volume. ll scholars know the motive of 
the combination, as expressed in the Preface (p. vii) of the first 
volume: ‘It is my hope—whether a vain one or not, I hardly 
know—that the English version facing the Greek text may induce 
some persons to read a play of Sophocles as they would read a great 
poem of a modern poet... with free exercise of the mind and 
taste, thinking only of the drama itself, and of its qualities as such.’ 
In so far as the Professor’s hope is vain, it is so because the change 
of form—from golden verse to silvery prose—is so great. Few 
readers, probably, have thoroughly admired Faust by means of 
Buchheim’s reprint of Hayward’s prose version, face to face with 
the original: only by verse-translation can the thrill of original 
verse really be reproduced, and, even then, how great is the gap 
between ! 

For defects in the scholarship of Professor Jebb’s translation 
critics may search in vain: the utmost that can be said against its 
style is that it is slightly lacking in fire, in which, for all his grace, 
Sophocles is never found wanting : the awful scene described by the 
Second Messenger in the catastrophe of the Oedipus Tyrannus 
is perhaps beyond the power of translation, and even Professor 
Jebb fails—‘ with a shriek Oedipus burst in, and suffered us not to 
watch her woe unto the end: on him, as he rushed around, our eyes 
were set. To and fro he went, asking us to give him a sword— 
asking where he should find the wife who was no wife, but a 
mother whose womb had borne alike himself and his children.’ It 
needs the verse, and the imagination, of Marlowe, Shakespeare or 
Webster to do justice to this and to the remainder of the scene! 
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But of minor felicities, Professor Jebb’s version is full—witness the 
touch in the dvayvdipurs of the Léectra, |. 1451, where Electra, in 
answer to Aegisthus’ question as to where the strange guests are, 
replies with a fearful double meaning— 


evoov. idrys yap mpogévov karivucar. 


The translation rises to the occasion : 
Within ; they have found a way to the heart of their hostess ! 


Sophocles himself would have applauded that ! 


Anglican Innocents in Spain. By F. E. Stoney, F.S.A. (London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., 1903.) 


Is there a public for whom such books as those of which the Azgdican 
Innocents in Spain is a sample, are written ? 

We suppose so, or the publishers would not produce them. That 
they do so is a very serious misfortune to the sober-minded reader. 
‘Unworthy of the dignity of serious print’ was the criticism passed 
by one of our great modern writers upon books of this class. 
Amongst many, and alas! their number is increasing, it would be 
hard to find one more utterly unworthy than this travesty of history— 
these crudely expressed opinions of art, this unseemly burlesque of 
religion—and the writer has no excuse, for he is capable, as some 
passages shew, of much better things. 


VII.—BIoGRAPHY. 


Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell. By GEORGE CowELL, 
F.R.C.S. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1904.) Price 12s. 6d. 


net. 


PROFESSOR COWELL’s friends and pupils will welcome this biography, 
though they may well wish that it had been more carefully edited. 
Born at Ipswich in 1826, Cowell was brought up to be a 
merchant. But his tastes were at an early period turned to language 
and literature, and especially to India and the East, by his finding, 
while still at the grammar school, in the library of the Ipswich 
Literary Institution the works of Sir William Jones. One of them, 
containing a translation of a Persian poem, ‘The Fatal Ring,’ he 
read in the early summer mornings in 1841. Afterwards he 
discovered Jones’ Persian grammar, and soon learning the characters, 
was aided in mastering the language by a retired Bombay officer, 
Colonel Hockley, with whom he read Persian for some years. 
He wrote on Homer and Firdusi in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
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of December 1846; but, four years before this, articles of his on 
Oriental subjects had appeared in the Asiatic Journal. His first 
production, however, of any length was a paper on Persian poetry in 
the Westminster Review, when he was in his twenty-first year. 

One of the most interesting features in this volume is the friend- 
ship between him and Edward FitzGerald. Cowell was FitzGerald’s 
master in Persian (as also in Spanish), and it was he who introduced 
him to Omar Khayyém. Twenty hitherto unpublished letters from 
FitzGerald are given. Many others are reprinted from Dr. Aldis 
Wright’s collection. The two men did not alwaysagree. ‘Twice the 
recluse of Woodbridge endeavoured to dissuade his friend from a 
change in his life. The first occasion was that of Cowell’s going up 
to Oxford, which he did on November 13, 1850, by the advice of 
his old schoolfellow and lifelong friend, George Kitchin, the pre- 
sent Dean of Durham. What was his college we are not told, but 
we infer from a few casual allusions that it was Magdalen Hall, now 
Hertford College. 

Cowell had married, in 1847, when twenty-one years old, a very 
learned and accomplished lady, with whom he began the study of 
Sanskrit, and to whose inspiring aid he owed, he says, everything. 
Besides a wife, he brought to the University a varied and general 
knowledge far greater than that of the ordinary undergraduate, while 
in technical scholarship he was deficient. He read simultaneously 
both for honours and for a pass, but finally went in for the honours 
school and won a first class in the School of Littere Humaniores. 
But he also found time to help undergraduates who had introductions 
to him, and to bring out his translation of Varavtichi’s Prékrita 
Prakésd, with various readings, copious notes, and an introduction 
to the grammar of Prakrit. Its publication placed Cowell at once in 
the first rank of Orientalists. 

In December 1855 he was offered an appointment as Pro- 
fessor of English History at Calcutta: the question was, ‘Oxford 
and a narrower sphere, or India and a larger one?’ and though 
FitzGerald again objected, the Cowells sailed on August 1, 1856. 

Eight happy years followed. On the long voyage round the Cape 
he mastered Hindustani, and Bengali afterwards at Calcutta, 
qualifying himself thus to be Principal of the Sanskrit College. He 
threw himself con amore into history and political economy, and 
found India eminently suited for hard study. He worked regularly 
for eight or nine hours a day. He also rendered material voluntary 
aid on the problems agitating the Hindu mind with reference to 
Christianity. On this period much light is thrown by the last 
chapter, ¢.g. ‘There was no truer missionary than Edward Cowell. 
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. . . After college hours he used to have large Bible classes.’ ‘ His 
goodness made many feel that Christianity must be true.’ 

A new era in Cowell’s life opened with his election to the first Pro- 
fessorship of Sanskrit at Cambridge in 1867. Max Miiller’s testimonial 
in his favour is probably unique of its kind. Sir F. Pollock, in the 
interesting Appendix I., says his method of canvassing was peculiar. 
‘He went about telling everyone what an excellent scholar his 
competitor was.’ From this period Cowell’s life flowed on evenly. 
His versatility of mind was remarkable. Architecture, geology, and 
still more botany, engaged much of his attention outside of his pro- 
fessional work. He had many friends, and was most generous of his 
time in helping students. To the last there was no abatement either 
in affection or love of work. He died at Cambridge, February 9, 
1903. 

A bibliography of Cowell’s works is appended, and an interesting 
sketch written by him on the history of Sanskrit scholarship in 
England. But the construction of this biography, ‘to let Cowell 
tell about himself in his own letters’ (p. 235), is not very satisfactory. 
Several gaps occur, and much might be omitted as having nothing 
specially distinctive. We notice with regret many serious misprints, 
e.g. ambassada, d7s (p. 53) ; Anxuis (p. 55) ; Dionysius for Dionysus 
(p. 56) ; Casaubon’s Diary oz Ephemerides (p. 60) ; Anne Wald for 
Weld (p. 183); Czprian and Philzmon (p. 200); Golden SZpfer for 
Supper (p. 241); Armed for Ahmed (p. 242); Athos for Atlas, 
phenomina (p. 270); Zenophon (p. 309) (the two Xenophons 
seem confused in p. 73); Max Miiller’s Taylorian Professorship is 
antedated twenty, and Mrs. Cowell’s age advanced ten years (pp. 100, 
309). Misquotations occur of Catullus (p. 45); Milton (p. 279) ; 
Marvell (p. 340); and Keats (p. 259), where we have moondit for 
magic, and the passage is assigned to Tennyson! In p. 319 the 
attribution is correct, but ‘peril/ous’ remains, and the poet is spelt 
Keat. The story of Hippocleides is painfully distorted and spoilt 
by dzexpyoaro being substituted for dzopyhjoao. This list of errors 
might easily be extended. They sadly disfigure the memoir, and 
materially diminish our enjoyment of its contents. 


The Life of Hugh Price Hughes. By His DaucutTer. (London : 
Hodder and Stoughton.) Price ras. 


A DEPLORABLE book. There are bad biographies in abundance, 
but a feebler than this there could hardly be. 


‘Wind swept Dover, sheltering beneath the beetling crag on which the 
castle stands, is more like a grey town in the canny north than a southern 
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watering-place. Like Ithaca of old, it was framed in its ruggedness to 
be an excellent nurse to the youthful soul, and the ruggedness lay not so 
much in the environment of nature as in those sharp problems of every- 
day life with which he found it to abound.’ 


There is abundance of this kind of writing, and there is worse. 
Miss Hughes fills pages in the narrative style of the penny novelette, 
and of the taste of her allusions to the early acquaintances of her 
parents we cannot trust ourselves to speak. She quotes a jest 
made by her father at the expense of an old man, for which the 
only excuse we can find was the unrestrained effervescence of 
youth. Her dates are in wild confusion: ‘about this time’ means 
anything within a range of three or four years, and one is driven to 
infer that the itinerating periods of the Methodist ministry are the 
only discernible epochs. This hardly accounts, however, for a note 
On a conversation which occurred on the day of the Queen’s 
Jubilee in 1887: 


‘The Liberal and Progressive Government which was in power was at 
its zenith of popularity, and it had, like most powerful parties, an extreme 
left, the Radical party, as they were called, in which Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Charles Dilke were conspicuous.’ 


After reading this one finds it difficult to rely on a single 
statement in the book. A memory so hopelessly at fault can never 
be trusted. Nor is it memory alone that fails the author. Complete 
incompetence for the task of writing ecclesiastical biography could 
not be more definitely indicated than by the remark that a certain 
part of the Methodist organization is ‘a Church Council resembling 
in its functions the Diocesan Synod of the Anglican Communion.’ 
For it is evident that no irony is intended ; the comparison is due, 
like Johnson’s famous blunder, to ‘ pure ignorance.’ The author’s 
sense of proportion is betrayed by her comment on the Methodist 
disruption of 1849: ‘ Perhaps there is no parallel in modern ecclesias- 
tical history to such an overwhelming disaffection.’ The event 
happened, it will be observed, in the same decade as the outgoing of 
the Free Kirk in Scotland. Her choice of words is illustrated by the 
remark that her father was regarded as ‘Kingsley’s prototype in 
Methodism.’ What this was intended to mean does not appear. 

The book is deplorable because it is an impossible presentment 
of a man whom one would be glad to know. Even through the 
turgid eulogy and wearisome padding of the biography it is possible 
to catch glimpses of a lovable, impulsive, earnest character. He 
was terribly one-sided. The puzzled incapacity for Shakespeare, 
which Miss Hughes puts in comic relief, is more illuminating, 
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perhaps, than she supposes. He was curiously narrow ; Methodism 
was everything to him, and all good men were, consciously or 
unconsciously, Methodist. This was his reading of the anima 
naturaliter Christiana. There is comedy again when he has to 
admit sorrowfully that Queen Victoria was not exactly a Methodist, 
but remembers, with sudden relief, that she had a Methodist 
nurse. There is comedy of another sort when he astonishes 
Mark Pattison by speaking of John Wesley as one of Oxford’s 
greatest sons, and meets the humanist’s protest with the clinching 
argument that Wesley was ‘the founder of a Church which 
numbers twenty-five millions.’ He grew to something larger in 
the course of time, as was shewn by the share that he took in 
the formation of the Free Church Council and in the Grindelwald 
conferences. Such growth was creditable to him. What was most 
faulty in the man was the natural fruit of a system which allowed 
a boy of fourteen to address a crowded congregation in the presence 
of his schoolfellows, and at sixteen to preach in all the chapels of the 
neighbourhood. 

He laid hold passionately of some truths and half-truths which 
were obscured or forgotten in his immediate surroundings, and 
forced them into violent falsehood. Thus, he contended that the 
Christian religion was not ‘ethic,’ but a matter of spiritual fervour 
and insight. With more reason he fought against the notion that 
evangelistic methods were only for uneducated people. His passion 
made him at times a power; the greatest day of his life was 
unquestionably that Sunday at St. James’s Hall when he demanded 
in the name of national righteousness the retirement of Mr. Parnell. 
We can forgive his daughter the epic exaltation with which she tells 
the story. Nor was he properly responsible for the absurd phrase, 
‘the Nonconformist conscience,’ which on this occasion leapt to 
light. 

No one can say to what Hugh Price Hughes would have grown 
if he had not worn himself out at an early age. Some of his friends 
thought that he was tending to Anglicanism. The signs of it are 
far to seek. He was growing doctrinally. We learn, perhaps, more 
of his starting-point than of his probable goal when we are told 
that he was coming to believe that there must be some special 
blessing in connection with the Holy Communion. It is less 
significant that he said to his wife, after visiting a church in Italy on 
Christmas Eve, ‘I understand this. They have it—the root idea.’ 
He meant, it seems, the realization of the presence of Christ. This 
may have been a mere wave of emotion, for he was nothing if not 
emotional: a strange compound of Celt and—as we learn with 
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interest—of Jew. In honest judgement we should say that he lacked 
depth, that he was intensely interested in the surface of things, and 
passionately moved on the surface of his own nature. Hence his 
ready and eager championship of causes newly presented. Perhaps, 
also, his friendships were of the same kind. We have called him 
lovable: it might possibly be truer to call him attractive. Men 
were drawn to him. His daughter’s ridiculous affectation of calling 
every such person fidus Achates—once it is ‘the faithful fidus 
Achates ’—exasperating as it is, suggests that a propensity to friend- 
ship was matter of kindly jest in his family. This must have 
brought him continually under fresh influences, superficial perhaps, 
but not the less moving to one of his disposition. The course of 
such a man must be wayward. He ended, inevitably as it would 
seem, half-developed, an eager, generous boy of fifty-five. 


Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of J. H. Shorthouse. Edited by 
His Wire. 2 vols. (London: Macmillan and Co.) Price 17s. 
net. 


IT was to be expected that we should have some record of the life of 
a writer who occupied a position so singular and apart in the litera- 
ture of the Victorian age as Mr. J. Henry Shorthouse. Many will 
be glad to obtain more knowledge of the serious and sensitive spirit 
which, with no preparation in the public mind and but little stir of 
after memory, so deeply impressed a generation, or at least a decade, 
of thought in the century which has gone by. All who admired the 
beautiful and gentle soul of the author of John Jnglesant will be 
grateful to Mrs. Shorthouse for undertaking a task which must often 
have touched sad reminiscences of happy days, but whieh she has 
accomplished, very simply, with a loving reverence which places her 
work apart from criticism. Something of the old Quaker spirit rests 
still upon the Shorthouse family, as we read of its life in the middle 
nineteenth century. Joseph Henry Shorthouse and Sarah Scott 
were married in the Friends’ Meeting House at Warwick on 
August 19, 1857; in August 1861 they were baptized at S. John’s, 
Ladywood. ‘The beauty of simplicity which had been with them all 
their lives was overshadowed by the blessing of catholic unity in love, 
which was the inspiring force of all that was rich and precious in life 
as Shorthouse saw it. It was his delight, through the forty years of 
life that remained to him, to live in the light of what he declared in 
the year of his acceptance of the Church : ‘ The duty of all Christians, 
so far as in them lies, to forward the time when the whole body of 
Christians shall be united, not only in a spiritual, but also, which has 
more to do with ¢/is life, in an outward and visible body of Christ’ 
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The story of Shorthouse’s life is almost without incident, except 

that vital one of his conversion. He was from his childhood of a 
thoughtful, student-like mind, and the delicate health which dogged 
him through life thrust him in upon himself, and made his intel- 
lectual development markedly an individual one. His training in 
letters came partly from wide reading, not very accurate perhaps in 
philosophy and the classics but very genuine, and partly from the 
practice, continued for over twenty years, of attendance at the meetings 
of the Friends’ Essay Society at Birmingham and constant contribu- 
tion to its discussions. The circumstances of the publication of 
John Inglesant are now too well known to need repetition. The 
book was the result of some twenty years’ reading and study and 
writing. It recorded the impression made by Renaissance literature, 
Christian theology, his own philosophy, intellectual and experimental, 
and the remembrances of his father’s Italian journeys and of the 
beautiful sights and sounds which had imprinted themselves acutely 
year by year on the author’s receptive soul. The book was printed 
privately, and impressed those who read it by the novelty of its atti- 
tude and the beauty of its style. When it was sent to Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co., ‘it was returned on the plea that it was not the kind 
of book which it suited them to print.’ Mrs. Humphry Ward intro- 
duced it to Mr. Macmillan, who was more wise ; and thus began one 
of the great literary successes of the nineteenth century. 

The effects of the great success are very naturally, and rather 
quaintly, told in Mrs. Shorthouse’s memoirs. The writer and his wife 
were taken up from their provincial circle into the great literary and 
fashionable world of the day. Mr. Shorthouse, who all his life was 
a good, practical man of business, though he had attached a rather 
fanciful, but always chivalrous and high-souled, value to rank and 
nobility, was not in the least perturbed by the admiration with 
which he was now surrounded. No man could be less conceited, but 
he had always an equable estimate of his own position and opinions. 
There is no trace in his letters of the slightest insecurity as to his 
position, whether in regard to the philosophy of his hero, or the 
aspect of Christian thought which seemed to him permanently true, 
or to the attitude which the believer should assume towards the 
unbeliever or the agnostic might adopt in regard to the Church. 
His letter to Matthew Arnold, taken with his once famous plea that 
the agnostic should communicate at our altars, might give the 
impression that he regarded the facts of the Christian creed as 
unimportant ; indeed, it must be admitted that, except when he wrote 
with extraordinary deliberation and corrected—as he generally did— 
with almost exaggerated scrupulousness, he was by no means clear 
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in expressing either abstract thought or concrete conclusion. But it is 
plain enough from the book before us that he believed faith in ‘a 
series of events,’ and in a ‘scheme of dogma’ to be very important, 
and was in reality an orthodox and literal believer himself. One of 
the most interesting points which we learn from the two volumes is 
that, while there was a marked development in his literary style, 
there was but the slightest change in his intellectual interests, his 
theology, his philosophy of Christianity and life.. It would need 
more space than we can now afford to discuss how far he was—as 
he firmly believed he was-—a real Platonist. What is certain is 
that he was really in spirit, in thought and in expression a 
romanticist. ‘I use the word romance always in a good sense,’ 
Ruskin once said; and to Shorthouse also romance was the 
expression of ideal beauty and ideal truth. He delighted in the 
past because he believed it to be more beautiful than the present. 
He delighted in old institutions because he believed them to be 
noble, and old doctrines because he believed them to come from 
God. Thus he rejoiced to trace the kinship between Greek myths 
and Christian dogmas, the heritage of belief which he believed had 
always spoken of God, and was impossible of realization apart from 
the incarnate life of the Son of God. There is very much that is 
beautiful in these volumes and that is more than a pale reflection of the 
thoughts of John Inglesant. The curious interest of Mr. Shorthouse 
in the humorous as he conceived it—though he seems to have been, 
so far as his writings at least are concerned, quite destitute of humour 
himself—is strangely seen in a letter in which he invited Matthew 
Arnold to bring out its intimate connexion with Christian belief ; it is 
evident also in an essay on the subject in which he shews, as else- 
where, a very keen appreciation of the immortal Don Quixote. His 
paper on Frederick Denison Maurice was well worth preserving, for 
it is full of fine style and true feeling. His essay on the Platonism of 
Wordsworth—a very rare pamphlet in its original form—was also 
worth preservation. But the greater part of the Remains now 
printed are quite trivial, and though they shew the author’s fine 
qualities of heart, are for the most part without special distinction of 
style or matter. It is astonishing how remarkably the style is 
improved from the time of the publication of John Jnglesant. With- 
out ever equalling the great masters of letters, contemporary with 
himself or predecessors, Mr. Shorthouse attained to a high place in 
the second rank through the decorous beauty of his English. It 
was laboured, yet it seemed almost natural. It was exotic, and yet it 
seemed to have the stamp of truth. Notably was this the case in 
regard to his later published books. It is plain that the author 
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himself thought highly of them ; and we confess that we have always 
considered them unduly underrated. The public which had accepted 
John Inglesant for what it claimed to be never understood Sir 
Percival, for example, or perceived how finely Mr. Shorthouse had 
cortrived to convey to the whole tale the tone and character of the 
girl who is supposed to tell it. Sx Percival was, indeed, far more 
original than was generally perceived, and we learn from the Zéfé 
that it was very largely based upon fact and upon the sayings of real 
persons. Little Schoolmaster Mark isa beautiful fantasy, which lovers 
of goodness in letters or life will not allow to be forgotten. Of the 
other books, perhaps the most that can be said is that they preach 
the lesson, which their author had continually in mind, of the kin- 
ship of beautiful things and beautiful lives, of truth in belief and 
nobility in action, and of the intimate connexion between the unseen 
metaphysical world and the lives and characters of mankind. 

Mr. Shorthouse appears to us in the two volumes which his wife 
has edited as singularly lovable and very human. He had strong 
prejudices and strong prepossessions. He was not at all a Socialist, 
or a Radical, or a plutocrat, though sometimes people suspected him 
of being all three. He was really an extremely simple man, remark- 
ably self-concentrated, but full of kindness, gentleness, and true 
humility of heart. The picture of the literary life of a section of 
Birmingham society fifty years ago is a very pleasing one, and taken 
with the lives, so dissimilar, of Burne-Jones and Benson, Westcott 
and Lightfoot, it will doubtless some day form the groundwork for an 
estimate of one side of the influence exercised on England in the 
later nineteenth century by the city whose development is not the 
least interesting chapter of her history in modern times. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Journal of Theological Studies (Vol. VI. No. 23. April 1905. H. Frowde). 
C. H. Turner: ‘The Lausiac History of Palladius.? Valuable. Mer. 
A. S. Barnes: ‘The Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ W. O. E. Oesterley : 
‘Codex Taurinensis (Y).? H. A. Wilson: ‘The Metrical Endings of the 
Leonine Sacramentary, II.’ T. Barns: ‘The Epistle of St. Jude: a Study in the 
Marcosian Heresy.’ C. Bigg: ‘ Notes on the Didache, III.’ W. Lock: ‘Notes 
on the Gospel according to St. John.’ Notes on John iv. 23, v. 25, ix. 2. 
J. de Zwaan: ‘ The Meaning of the Leyden Graeco-Demotic Papyrus Anast. 65.’ 
L. Ragg: ‘The Mohammedan ‘*‘ Gospel of Barnabas.”’ A. Souter: ‘ Notes on 
the De Lapsu Virginis of Niceta.’ G. Mercati: ‘ Lucas or Lucanus?’ Sir 
H. H. Howorth: ‘The Coming Cambridge Septuagint: a Plea for a Pure 
Text.’ W. S. Wood: ‘The Miracle of Cana.’ J. B. Bury: ‘C. H. Turner, 
Nicaeni Concilit Praefationes Capitula Symbolum Canones.’ Dom Butler: 
*S, Schiwietz, Das morgenlindische Monchtum, 1.2 H. L. Pass: ‘ Laboutt, 
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De Timotheo I. Nestorianorum Patriarcha (728-823) et Christianorum Ori- 
entalium condicione sub Caliphis Abbasidis. A. S. D. Jones: ‘E. Preuschen, 
Zwet Gnostische Hymnen.’ E. W. Watson: ‘ Leclercq, L’ Afrique chrétienne.’ 
F. R. Tennant : ‘ Hand, /deals of Sctence and Faith.’ J. H. Lupton: ‘ Paues, 
A Fourteenth-Century English Biblical Version.’ W.¥. Barnes: ‘Books on 
the Old Testament.’ C. F. Burney: ‘A. B. Davidson, Zheology of the Old 
Testament.’ J. H.F. Peile: ‘H. Rashdall, Christus in Ecclesia.’ 

The Expositor (Nos. LXIV.-LXVI. April-June 1905. Hodder and 
Stoughton). C. A. Briggs: ‘Loisy and his Critics in the Roman Catholic 
Church.? A. R. Gordon: ‘ Wellhausen.? W. H. Bennett: ‘The Life of 
Christ according to St. Mark.’ G. Jackson: ‘The Ethical Teaching of 
St. Paul: (4) The Passive Virtues; (5, May) The Intellectual Virtues; (6, June) 
The Ethics of Controversy.’ W. M. Ramsay: ‘ The Early Christian Symbol of 
the Open Book.’ G. A. Smith: ‘Jerusalem from Rehoboam to Hezekiah, II.’ 
(concluded May). May. J. M. Robertson : ‘ The Poverty of Christ.’ A. Carr: 
‘The Eclectic Use of the Old Testament in the New Testament.’ j. H. 
Bernard: ‘ The Transformation of the Seed.’ J. Moffatt: ‘ Literary Illustrations 
of the Book of Daniel’ (continued June). June. W.M. Ramsay: ‘ The Worship 
of the Virgin Mary at Ephesus.’ (The late) S. I. Curtiss : ‘Survivals of Ancient 
Semitic Religion, in Syrian Centres of Moslem and Christian Influence.’ V. 
Bartlet: ‘More Words on the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ H. H. B. Ayles: 
‘Our Lord’s Refutation of the Sadducees.’ N. J. D. White: ‘The Presence of 
Christ in His Church.’ 

The Hibbert Journal(Vol. III. No.3. April 1905. Williams and Norgate). 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter : ‘The Education of a Minister of God.’ H. Jones: 
‘Mr. Balfour as Sophist.” W. H. Mallock: ‘ The Crux of Theism.’ F. W. 
Orde-Ward ;: § The Lord is a Man of War.’ H. W. Garrod: ‘ Christian, Greek, 
or Goth 2?’ C. F. Nolloth: ‘ The Resurrection of our Lord and Recent Criticism.’ 
W. R. Sorley: ‘The Knowledge of Good.’ R. H. Charles: ‘ The Testaments 
of the XII. Patriarchs.” ‘ Romanus’: ‘The Historical Jesus and the Christ of 
Experience.’ M. A. R. Tuker: ‘The Religion of Rome—Classical and 
Christian.’ Discussions: ‘ M. Loisy’s Type of Catholicism (4.7. Oct. 1904, 
Jan. 1905),’ by F. von Hiigel and P. Gardner. ‘The Virgin Birth (4./. April 
1904),’ by G. W. Allen. Reviews: J. H. Muirhead: *‘ H. Sidgwick, AZZscel- 
laneous Essays and Addresses.’ J. W. Scott: ‘R. B. Haldane, 7he Pathway 
to Reality, 11.2? W. Lewin: ‘M. D. Conway, Autobiography.’ A, Souter: 
°C. H. Turner, Nicaenit Concilit Pracfationes Capitula Symbolum Canones.’ W. 
Addis: ‘A. S. Peake, Zhe Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament.’ H. A. 
Dallas: ‘S. D. Mahavarati, Zhe Yogi and his Message.’ J. H. Wilkinson: 
*H. Waitz, Die pseudoklementinen Homilien und Rekognitionen.’ WH. Stuart 
Jones: ‘ Richter-Taylor, Zhe Golden Age of Classic Christian Art,’ V. Bartlet : 
‘ Achelis-Flemming, Dze Syrische Didaskalia.’ 

The American Journal of Theology (Vol. TX. No.2. April 1905. Chicago 
University Press). E. de W. Burton: ‘The Present Problems of New Testament 
Study.’ J. A. Bewer: ‘ The Literary Problems of the Balaam Story in Numbers 
xxii.-xxiv.’? J. M. Whiton: ‘The God-consciousness of Jesus.’ N. S. Burton: 
‘Fatherhood and Forgiveness.’ F. M. Schiele: ‘ Harnack’s ‘* Probadzlia”’ con- 
cerning the Address and the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ An 
interesting discussion of the Prisca-hypothesis, kc. T. F. Fotheringham: ‘ ‘The 

Offering,” or the Eucharistic Office of the Celtic Church.’ T. K. Cheyne: ‘ An 
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Appeal for the Reconsideration of some Testing Biblical Passages.’ Mainly 
textual. Reviews: G. B. Foster: ‘H. Weinel, Jesus im mneunsehnten 
Jahrhundert.’ 1. F. Wood: ‘ Heitmiiller, Za Namen Jesu and Taufe und 
Abendmahl bet Paulus’ ; ‘Sokolowski, Die Begréffe Geist und Leben bet Paulus.’ 
S. Mathews: ‘L. A. Muirhead, Zhe Eschatology of Jesus, and H. A. A, 
Kennedy, S¢. Pazl’s Conceptions of the Last Things.’ J. F. McCurdy: ‘A. B. 
Davidson, Theology of the Old Testament and Old Testament Prophecy.’ 
Thirteen pages. J. A. Faulkner: ‘H. Denifle, Luther und Lutherthum in der 
ersten Entwicklung.’ ‘Recent Literature in (1) Church History, (2) Social 
Ethics, Education, and Practical Religion, (3) Systematic Theology.’ 

The Princeton Theological Review (Vol. III. No. 2. April 1905. Phila- 
delphia: MacCalla and Co.). A. H. Kellogg: ‘The Incarnation and other 
Worlds.’ E. C. Richardson: ‘Oral Tradition, Libraries and the Hexateuch.’ 
Argues against the hypothesis of ‘oral tradition,’ and maintains that ‘there is 
actual evidence of individual written sources, whether they were introduced before 
Moses or after.” B. B. Warfield: ‘ William Miller Paxton.’ With portrait. 
R. D. Wilson: ‘ Royal Titles in Antiquity: an Essay in Criticism. IV., The 
Titles of the Greek Kings.’ E. D. Miller: ‘ Professor Royce’s Idealism.’ 
A lengthy study. J. O. Boyd: ‘An Undesigned Coincidence.’ Between 
Chronicles and Kings as to the Northern Kingdom. Reviews. H.C. Minton: 
‘Carus, Kant and Spencer’; ‘G. A. Coe, Education in Religion and Morals.’ 
W. B. Greene, jun.: ‘R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa; Forty Years’ 
Observations.” S. G. Wilson: *D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology, Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Theory.’ J. D. Davis: ‘C. F. 
Kent, Zhe Students Old Testament,’ and ‘C. F. Burney, Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of Kings.” G. Vos: ‘Sokolowski, Die Begriffe Geist und Leben bei 
Paulus,’ and ‘J. Weiss, Die Offenbarung des Johannes.’ F. W. Loetscher : 
‘J. J. Tigert, Constitutional History of American Episcopal Methodism,’ and 
‘Barry, Cardinal Newman.’ A. Alexander: ‘Life and Letters of Mandell 
Creighton.’ J. H. de Vries: ‘W. A. Shedd, slam and the Oriental Churches: 
their Historical Relations.’ B. B. Warfield: ‘J. R. Smith, Zeaching of the 
Gospel of John.’ G. Macloskie: *F. Starr, Zhe Ainu Group at the St. Louis 
Exposition’; *L. Miner, China’s Book of Martyrs. C. Martin: ‘T. H. Weir, 
The Shaikhs of Morocco in the XVIth Century.’ W. Lilley: ‘H. V. Geers, 
By Nile and Euphrates.’ 

The Dublin Review (Vol. CXXXVI. No. 273. April 1905. Burns and 
Oates). ‘Dom H.N. Birt: ‘ Religious Influences in London.’ Based on Mr. 
Charles Booth’s investigations. J. M. Stone: ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Jailor.’ Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld. J. Freeland: ‘The First Six Centuries and the Church of 
England.’ More hostile than critical. F. Aveling: ‘ Philosophy—Queen and 
Handmaiden.? H. M. Vaughan: ‘The Holy City of Kairouan.’ M. M. 
Maxwell Scott: ‘Marie de Vignerod, Duchesse d’Aiguillon (1604-1675).’ 
W. H. Kent: ‘The Tercentenary of ** Dow Quixote.”’? Dom T. L. Almond: 
‘Aubrey de Vere.’ Reviews: ‘H. Leclercq, L’ Afrique chrétienne. ‘H. G. 
Rosedale, Queen Elizabeth and the Levant Company.’ ‘A. Baudrillart, Saint 
Paulin, Evégque de Nole (353-431).’? ‘E. Likowski, Die ruthenisch-rimische 
Kirchenvereinigung senannt Union zu Brest. ‘W. R. Inge, Faith and 
Knowledge.’ Unfavourable. ‘ Hastie, 7heology of the Reformed Church.’ 

The Baptist Review and Expositor (Vol. II. No. 2. April 1905. Louis- 


ville, Ky.). E. H. Johnson: ‘The Baptist Position for To-day.’ G. Cross: 
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‘An Explanation of the Early Success of Calvinism.’ J. Orr: ‘The Scottish 
Church Case.’ The judgment of the House of Lords was based ‘on the flimsiest 
of technical grounds and on positive error as to facts.” W. J. M‘Glothlin: ‘ The 
Anabaptists of Europe.’ E. J. Forrester: ‘An Exegesis of James v. 14-20.’ 
A. H. M‘Kinney : ‘ The Pastor leading his Teachers in the Study of Religious 
Pedagogy.’ F. R. Beattie: ‘The Nature of Religion.” Reviews. J. R. 
Sampey: ‘A. B. Davidson, 7heology of the Old Testament.’ H. C. Vedder: 
‘Dargan, History of Preaching,’ W.O. Carver: ‘G. MacDonald, The Tree in 
the Midst.’ A long notice. ‘W. Osler, Scéence and Immortality,’ Jom 
Farmer: ‘Zax Mundi, Tenth Edition.’ E. C. Dargan: ‘ Heitmiiller, Zaufe 
und Abendmahl bet Paulus.’ W. J. McGlothlin: ‘E. G. Dexter, History of 
Education in the United States.’ 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (Vol. XVII. No. 67. April 1905. Macmillan 
and Co.). I. Zangwill: ‘Mr. Lucien Wolf on ‘*The Zionist Peril.”’ I. 
Abrahams : ‘ An Eighth-Century Genizah Document.’ MS. Bibl. Cantab. T-S., 
16.79. With facsimile. H. Hirschfeld: ‘The Arabic Portion of the Cairo 
Genizah at Cambridge, IX.’ S. Daiches: ‘ Ezekiel and the Babylonian Account 
of the Deluge.’ Notes on Ezek. xiv. 12-20. H. Loewe: ‘Some Talmudic 
Fragments from the Cairo Genizah, in the British Museum.’ MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 
5531. H.S. Lewis: ‘ Maimonides on Superstition.” G. H. Skipwith: ‘ The God 
of Sinai and Jerusalem.’ M. N. Adler: ‘ The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela’ 
(continued). Hebrew Text and Translation. M. L. Margolis: ‘The Mendels- 
sohnian Programme.’ M. Steinschneider: ‘ Allgemeine Einleitung in die 
Jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters (comcluded).’ W. Bacher: ‘ The Talmudical 
particle Ad/kak (hélkék)’ and ‘Note to /.Q.R. XVII. 279.’ L. Belleli: ‘ The 
High Priest’s Procession.’ I. Abrahams: ‘ The High Priest’s Procession and 
the Liturgy.’ Reviews. A. Wolf: ‘ Friedlander, Maimonides’ Guide for the 
Perplexed, and ‘J. L. Landau, Nachman Krochmal, ein Hegelianer” S&S. 
Poznanski: ‘J. Junowitsch, Die hardischen Fest- und Fasttage, von Samuel 
ben Moses ha-Ma‘arabi.’ I. A{brahams]: ‘ Bibliography of Hebraica and 
Judaica.’ 

The Expository Times(Vol. XVI. Nos. 7-9. April-June 1905. Edinburgh : 
T.and T. Clark). L. Fison: ‘ Land Tenure in Fiji.? F. C. Burkitt: ‘The 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe.’ In reply to Mrs. Lewis (2.7. March). G. G. 
Findlay : ‘ The Theology of St. John, III., The Salvation of the World.’ L. A. 
Muirhead : ‘ Fiebig, Altjuidische Gleichnisse und die Gletchnisse Jesu.’ J. Taylor: 
*Ziller, Die Biblischen Wunder in threr Beziehung zu den Biblischen Welt- und 
Gottesvorstellungen. E. Konig: ‘A Fateful Dogma.’ Criticizes ‘ Jeremias, Das 
A.T. im Lichte des alten Orients.? KR. G. Murison: ‘The Almond.’ Inter- 
preted as a symbol of life. May. W. Sanday: ‘M. Dods, The Pible: its 
Origin and Nature.’ S. Fyne: ‘The Exodus Festival and the Unleavened 
Bread.’ J. A. Selbie: ‘ Konig, Al/orientalische Weltanschauung und das A.T. 
and Die Babylonische Gefangenschaft der Bibel als beendet erwiesen.’ J. S. 
Banks: Zickler, Die Tugendlehre des Christenthums.’ J. Taylor: ‘ Marti, 
Dodehapropheton.’? J. Moffatt: ‘Literary Illustrations of the Sermon on the 
Mount, II.’ B. Whitefoord: ‘Failings of Christian Students.’ Reviews: 
*G. W. E. Russell, Sydney Smith.’ ‘J. B. Firth, Constantine the Great.’ ‘S. 
D. Peet, Myths and Symbols ; or, Aboriginal Religions in America.’ ‘A. F. 
Pollard, Cranmer.’ J. V. PrdSek: ‘Hommel, Grundriss der CGeographie und 
Geschichte des alten Orients.’ E. Nestle: ‘A Forgotten Letter on the English 
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ible and the LXX.’ G. L. Hurst: ‘A Triple Tradition in John xiii. 
33-xvi.’ G. Farmer: ‘ ‘* Locusts”? or Carob Beans.’ ‘* Religious, Ethical, and 
Theological Articles in the Periodicals of 1904’ (concluded June). June. Sir 
J. C. Hawkins, Bart.: ‘The Use of Dante as an Illustrator of Scripture.’ 
J. A. Selbie: ‘W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea.’ J. Kelman, jun.: ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.’ E. Konig: ‘A Modern Attempt to reduce King Saul toa 
Mythological Figure.’ Criticizes Dr. H. Winckler. A. S. Lewis: ‘ The Evan- 
gelion da-Mepharreshe.’ In reply to Mr. F.C. Burkitt (2.7. April), ‘W. P. 
Courtney, A Register of National Bibliography.” ‘S. Lloyd, The Corrected 
English New 7: vent.’ ‘G. Rosadi, Zhe Trial of Jesus.’ A. Soutar, 
A Study of Ambrosiaster’ ‘W.H. Abrahams, Church and State in England,’ 
J. G. Tasker : *E. Hennecke, Handbuch zu den Neutestamentlichen Apokryphen.? 
J. Iverach: *K. Heim, Das Welthild der Zukunft. E. Nestle: ‘Little 
Contributions to the Greek Testament.’ 

The Independent Review (Vols. V.-VI. Nos. 19-21. April-June 1905. T. 
Fisher Unwin). V. de Bunsen : ‘ On the Tigris.’ G. L. Strachey: ‘ The Tragedies 
of Voltaire.’ J. H. Skrine : ‘ The Appeal to the First Six Centuries.’ Interesting. 
G. M. Trevelyan : ‘ The Middle Marches.’ With plan. E. M. Forster: ‘Cardan 
(1501-1576).’ Reviews. G. Lowes Dickinson: ‘O. Wilde, De Profundis.’ 
F. M. Stawell: ‘A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy.’ May. H.G. Wells: 
‘The So-called Science of Sociology.’ Sir E. Verney, Bart.: ‘ Hodge and his 
Educators.’ T. J. Macnamara : ‘ The State and Secondary Education.’ S. Bussy : 
«© Mere Technique”: an Answer.’ In reply to Mr. R. Fry (7.2. Sept. 1904). 
Sir L. Brunton: ‘A League of Health.’ A. C. Pigou: ‘The Optimism of 
Browning and Meredith.’ D. MacCarthy: ‘Mr. Henry James and his Public.’ 
H. Paul: ‘A. J. Balfour, Zssays and Addresses.’ June. S. A. Barnett : 
‘Public Feeding of Children.” G. L. Bruce: ‘London and the Voluntary 
Schools.’ G. G. Coulton: ‘Catholicism and Morals.’ In reply to Dr. Barry 
(National Review). B. S. Rowntree: ‘The British Farm Labourer.’ N. 
Wedd: ‘S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to M. Aurelius.’ G. M. Trevelyan: 
©H. Sidgwick, Méscellaneous Essays and Addresses.’ 

The Liberal Churchman (Vol. I. No. 3. June 1905. Williams and Norgate). 
F. C. Channing: ‘Church Reform.’ ‘A Country Parson’: ‘The Athanasian 
Creed.’ J. H. Wilkinson: ‘The Ebionites and the Virgin Birth. W. D. 
Morison: §H. Rashdall, CAvistus in Ecclesia.’ G. Henslow: ‘The At-one-ment: 
or the Gospel of Reconciliation.’ Reviews. H. Rashdall: ‘A. Sabatier, 7%e 
Doctrine of the Atonement.’ J. A. Dodd: ‘J. Réville, Lédera/ Christianity,’ 
and ‘J. P. Peters, Zarly Hebrew Story.’ 

The Interpreter (Vol. I. Nos. 4-6. April-June 1905. S. C. Brown, 
Langham and Co.) W. Lock: ‘Christian Wisdom as defined by St. James.’ 
W. Emery Barnes: ‘ Athanasius of Alexandria.’ ‘The Resurrection of Tesus 
Christ,’ by the Editor. R. Taylor: ‘Our Lord’s Last Days on Earth.’ H. D. 
Lockett: ‘The Growth of Creeds, II.’ (continued III., May). S. L. Brown: 
‘The Biblical Story of Creation, II.’ D. Beale: ‘Some Hints on Teaching the 
Old Testament.’ ‘Studies in St. Mark’ (continued May, June). Reviews: «A. 
J. Mason, Historic Martyrs of the Primitive Church. ‘W. Lock, St. Paul the 

‘Master Builder. May. H. B. Swete: ‘The Vision of the New Jerusalem’ 
(Apoc. xxi. 9-xxii. 5)’ (continucd June). R. L. Ottley: ‘Sunday Observance.’ 
J. F. Stenning: ‘A Critical Study of the Life of David’ (continued June). 
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‘Summer Camps for City Boys,’ by the Editor, W. H. Carslaw: ‘ Additional 
Facts regarding the Sun and Moon.’ Reviews: ‘ Ramsay, Letters to the Seven 
Churches of Asta,’ Critical. ‘J. Armitage Robinson, Some Though as on the 
Incarnation.” June. F. C. Burkitt: ‘The Farable of the Riwas ms A & 
Brockington: ‘The Divine Spirit.” ‘The Development of Printing at Oxford.’ 
in many Lands.” C. F. Rogers: ‘The 
Psychology of Ré ] Wigram: ‘ Higher Religious Education.’ 
‘Gambling among Street-trading Boys,’ by the Editor. ‘ Abolition of Torture in 

Chinese Trials.’ Reviews: ‘J. Gamble, Christ and Criticism.” © A, Jessopp, 
The Coming of t 

Edin w (No. 412. April 1905. Long 
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Twenty-five Years.” Reviews. Sir Spet 
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nan ‘The History of 
er Waly ole? sand Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
Histories. ‘ Earthquakes and the New Seismology.’ *Tibet.? ‘Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge.’ ‘The Arab.’ ‘Sainte-Beuve and the Romantics (Victor 
Hugo, Lamennais, George Sand, Balzac, 1827-1837).’ ‘The Work of James 
McNeill Whistler.’ ‘A Liberal French Noble of the Revolution.’ he Duc de 
La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt. ‘The Plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw.’ 

Quarterly Review (No. 403. April 1905. John Murray). ‘ Lord Dufferin.’ 
G. Murray: ‘The Wanderings of Odysseus.’ H. H. Dodwell: ‘ Hippolyte 
Taine: Philosopher and Critic.’ ‘The Care of the Insane.’ J. C. Collins: 
‘ The Collected Works of Lord Byron.’ Discusses Byron’s ‘ literary obligations.’ 

‘ Two Great Churchmen (Canon Liddon and Bishop Creighton).’? Liddon two 
pages, Creighton twenty-four. A. E. Shipley: ‘ P earls and Parasites.’ ‘ Our 
Neglected Monuments.’ H. F. Pelham: ‘The Early Roman Emperors.’ ‘ The 
Condition of Russia.” R. E. Fry: ‘Watts and Whistler.’ ‘ The Unemployed.’ 

The Classical Review (Vol. XIX. Nos. 3-5. April-June 1905. D. Nutt). 
R. G. Kent: ‘ The Date of Aristophanes’ Birth.’ kaeied to 455-4. A. Platt: 
‘Notes on Julian.” Textual. R. G. Bury: ‘Gaye, Zhe Platonic Conception of 
Immortality” S. G. Owen: Redes Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, IV.’ 
F. G. Kenyon: ‘Chroust, A/oxumenta Palaeographica, xiii.-xvi.? May. H.R. 
Roby: ‘The Imperative in St. John xx. 17.’ Lays stress on the Present 
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Imperative. ‘ What Jesus saysis, ‘* Do not keep clinging to me, z.¢e. you need not 
cling to me, for I have not yet ascended to my Father, z.e. I am still here on earth 
and the time for ascensionis not yet come.”’ June. D. B. Monro: ‘The Time 
and Place of Homer.’ G. F, Hill: ‘Greek kiyxap and Hebrew &zkkar.? 
J. A. R. Munro: ‘Jacoby, Das Marmor Parium.’ 

The Contemporary Review (Nos. 472-4. April-June 1905. Horace 
Marshall). E. Reich: ‘The Bankruptcy of Higher Criticism, II.’ In reply to 
Dr. Cheyne. E. K. Coulter: ‘The New York Children’s Court.’ Interest 
W. H. Mallock: ‘The Reconstruction of Belief.’ A. W. Hutton: ‘ Liberal 
Churchmen and ‘‘ the Reproach of Christ.”’ M. A. Davies: ‘The Feeding of 
School Children and the Cookery Classes.’ D. Draghicesco: ‘The Future of 
the Peoples in Hungary.’ Reviews: ‘Dill, Roman Society from Nero to 
M. Aurelius’; ‘Cambridge Modern History, III. Zhe Wars of Religion.’ 
May. C. Lloyd Morgan: ‘The Interpretation of Nature.’ G. Brandes: ‘ Hans 
Christian Andersen.” T. K. Cheyne: ‘Has the Clock stopped in Biblical 
Criticism ?? A. Vambéry: ‘The Roumanians in Hungary.’ Count S. C. de 
Soissons: ‘The new Trend of Russian Thought.’ J. H. Longford: ‘The 
Commercial Morality of the Jay ‘Laicus’: ‘Church Reform in Russia : 
Witte versus P lonostseff.’ £ Amnitage: ‘The Scientists and Common 
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Sense.’ June. G. MacDonald: ‘Vivisection and Progress.’ A striking 
appeal to both sides. E. Earl: ‘ Dominae Scholae.’ Schoolmasters’ wives. 
S. McComb: ‘What is Christianity?’ R. W. Bond: ‘ Ruskin’s Views of 
Literature.’ Reviews: ‘O. Wilde, De Profundis’ ; ‘Waddell, Lhasa and its 
Mysteries.’ 

The Catholic World (Vol. LXXXI. Nos. 481-3. April-June 1905. New 
York). T. I. Gasson, S.J.: ‘The Religious Education Association.’ B. L. 
Conway: ‘A further Answer to Dr. McKim.’ On Divorce. M. D. Petre: 
‘Pessimism in its Relation to Asceticism.’ R. F. O’Connor: ‘The Curé of 
Ars.’ A striking account of the life of the Abbé Vianney (b. 1786), recently 
beatified. W. J. Kerby: ‘ Principles in Social Reform, IV.’ J. J. Fox: ‘A 
Catholic and the Bible, III’ (continued May, June). T. McMillan: £ Religious 
Knowledge and American Schools.’ Reviews. ‘J. Janssen, H7story of the 
German People’ (E. T., Vols. VII., VIII., 1550-1580).’ ‘ A. Baudrillart, L’Eglise 
Catholique, la Renaissance, le Protestantisme.’ ‘G. Perouse, Le Cardinal Louis 
Aleman, Président du Concile de Bale.’ ‘Bishop Pereira, /utemperance.’ Very 
favourable. ‘W. R. Harper, Religion and the Higher Life.’ May. J. A. 
Ryan: ‘The Underpaid Laborers of America: their Number and Prospects.’ 
E. Schreiber: ‘ Fountains Abbey.’ D. B. Martin: ‘Fr. Ailouez and the Fox 
River (1669-1687).’ J. F. Fenlon: ‘The Gould Bible Contest.’ Reviews. 
‘M. J. Lagrange, Héstortcal Criticism and the O.7.’ [E. T.]. ‘A. Condamin, 
Le Livre d’/saie.’ ‘F.C. Porter: Zhe Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers.’ 
‘I. de la Tour, Les Origines de la Réforme.’ June. J. T. Creagh: ‘The 
Strange Reasoning of Bishop Doane.’ Criticizes the Bishop of Albany on the 
Roman Church and Divorce (North American Review, April 1905). J. McSorley : 
‘The Mystical Body of Christ.” K. Tynan: ‘A Great Irish Family.’ The 
Fitzgeralds. J. J. Walsh: ‘ Cervantes and his Work.’ D. Dale: ‘Japan and 
Catholicity.? Reviews, ‘A. J. Mason, Historic Martyrs of the Primitive 
Church.’ Very favourable. ‘R. Hunter, Poverty.’ ‘Sully Prudhomme, Za 
Vraie Religion selon Pascal.’ ‘BR. H. Benson, By what Authority ??’ 

The Monthly Review (Nos. 55-57. April-June 1905. John Murray). 
A. S. Rappoport: ‘The Psychology of the Russian Nation.? A. Symons: 
‘Beethoven.’ G. Stewart: ‘Popular Songs of Old Canada.’ G. W. Pfrothero] : 
‘The Later Bourbons.’ Reviews ‘Weill, Za France sous la Monarchie 
constitutionnelle (1814-1848).’ E. Hessey: ‘Quaint Memories’ (costiénued 
June). F. Brunetiére : ‘Sainte-Beuve.’ May. F. H. Barrow: ‘Free Meals for 
Underfed Children.’ W. E. Hodgson: ‘The Whimsical Trout.’ Interesting. 
A. Somervell: ‘Music as a Factor in National Life.’ D. MacRitchie: ‘The 
People of Little Egypt.” W. Sichel: ‘Walter Savage Landor.’ M. A. R. 
Tuker: ‘A Workshop of Roman Christianity,’ The Catacombs. ‘Irishman’: 
‘Trish Education—Primary and Secondary.’ Reviews: ‘ Recollections and Letters 
of General Robert E. Lee.’ ‘The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb.’ June. 
R. E. Prothero: ‘The Goddess of Wisdom and Lady Caroline Lamb.’ 
P. Gibbon: ‘The Leprous Likeness.’ Deals with the Church in Russia. 
A. Kemp-Welch : ‘ Medizeval Gardens.’ Quaintly illustrated. H. G. Nussey : 
‘Medical Treatment for the Working Classes.’ J. H. Richardson: ‘ An 
Emigration Experiment in Canada.’ F. Reid: ‘Ernest Dowson.’ L. Elkind: 
‘The House of Hohenzollern.’ 

The English Historical Review (Vol. XX. No. 78. April 1905. Longmans). 
W. Warde Fowler: ‘Notes on Gaius Gracchus, I.’ C. H. Firth: ‘ Blake and 
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the Battle of Santa Cruz.’ J. F. Chance: ‘ The Northern Question in 1717, ITI.’ 
J. H. Round: ‘The Burton Abbey Surveys.” H. W. C. Davis: ‘The 
St. Albans Council of 1213.’ H. Salter: ‘An Oxfordshire Will of 1230-1.’ 
J. Sullivan: ‘The MSS. and Date of Marsiglio of Padua’s Defensor Pacis.’ Date 
1342, not 1324. W. Miller: ‘The Name of Navarino.’ R. Dunlop: ‘Sixteenth- 
Century Maps of Ireland.’ Reviews. G. A. Simcox: ‘Sandys, History of 
Classical Scholarship.’ P. Giles: ‘E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 
IV., V.’ J. B. Bury: ‘W. Meyer, Die Legende des h. Albanus des Protomartyr 
Angliae, in Texten vor Beda.’ Important. H. W. C. Davis: ‘F. Lot, 
Etudes sur le Régne de Hugues Capet et la Fin du X* Siecle.’ Important for the 
False Capitularies and Decretals. T. F. Tout: ‘ Bruel, Recuez? des Chartes de 
PAbbaye de Cluny, VI., 1211-1300.’ E. Barker: ‘ Luchaire, /zxocent J//., 
Rome et PHtalie. WH. Rashdall: ‘ De Wulf, Ze 7razté De Unitate Formae de 
Gilles de Lessines.? J. Gairdner: ‘C. A. J. Skeel, Zhe Council in the Marches 
of Wales.” P. S. Allen: ‘Nicholls, Zhe Epistles of Erasmus, Il.’ H. F. 
Brown: ‘P. Gauthiez, L’/talie du XVI Siécle: Lorenzaccio (Lorenzino de 
Médicts), 1514-1548.’ H. F. M. Simpson: ‘P. H. Brown, Aéstory of Scotland, 
II.’ ‘P. Sidney, Zhe Gunpowder Plot.’ H. A. L. Fisher: ‘ Mathiez, Za 
Théophilanthropie et le Culte Décadaire (1796-1801).’ ‘ Langlois, Manuel de 
Bibliographie Historique, U1.’ ‘ Babut, Le Concile de Turin.’ 

The Economic Review (Vol. XV. No. 2. April 1905. Rivingtons). 
W. H. Beveridge: ‘The Reform of Trade Union Law.’ W. C. Sullivan: 
‘Industrial Alcoholism.’ R. L. Ottley: ‘The Province of Christian Ethics.’ 
C. Hassard: ‘The Milk Trade from Within, II.’ Painfulrevelations! Reviews: 
S. Ball: ‘Cannan, ddam Smith's Wealth of Nations.’ R. R. Marett: ‘Galton, 
Sociological Papers.’ 

Revue Biblique Internationale (N.S. Vol. 11. No. 2. April 1905. Paris: 
Lecoffre). A. van Hoonacker: ‘ Notes d’Exégése sur quelques passages difficiles 
d’Amos.’ M. J. Lagrange: ‘ Le Messianisme dans les Psaumes.’ H. Hyvernat : 
‘Le Langage de la Massore (swz¢e).? Most valuable. Cf. &.2./. Oct. 1902, 
Oct. 1903, Oct. 1904. <A. Jaussen, R. Savignac, H. Vincent: ‘‘Abdeh (suz¢e).’ 
H. Vincent: ‘Une antichambre du palais de Salomon: Note de critique 
textuelle sur I. Rois vii. 6’; and ‘Les fouilles en Palestine.’ M. J. Lagrange: 
‘Deux bustes palmyréniens.? Recensions. T. Calmes: ‘ Ramsay, Letters to 
the Seven Churches of Asia.’ Critical. M. J. Lagrange: ‘A. Condamin, S.J., 
Le Livre d’Jsaie.’? ‘Delattre, Autour de la Question Bibligue.’ ‘ Bonaccorsi, 
Questiont Bibliche.’ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bidle, extra volume.’ ‘E. 
A. Abbott, Faradosis.’ ‘Gutjahr, Die Glaubwiirdighett des irendischen 
Zeugnisses tiber die Abfassung des vierten kanonischen Evangeliums.’ ‘ Ayles, 
Critical Commentary on Genesis ii. 4-iii. 25.’ ‘Peake, Prodlem of Suffering 
in the O.T.’ ‘Nikel, Genesis und Ketlschrififorschung.’ ‘ Hrozny, 
Sumerisch-babylonische Mythen von dem Gotte Ninrag (Ninid).’ Lettre 
d’Amérique. Describes Dr. Sanday’s Lectures in New York. 

Revue Bénédictine (Vol. XXII. No. 2. April 1905. Abbaye de Mared- 
sous). F. Cabrol: ‘La Messe de Flacius Illyricus.? G. Morin: ‘ Un écrivain 
inconnu du XI* siécle: Walter, moine de Honnecourt, puis de Vézelay.’ 
R. Proost: ‘L’idéalisme de Kant et de Descartes.’ R. Ancel: ‘La question de 
Sienne et la politique du Cardinal Carlo Carafa (sete)? A. Clément: ‘Conred 
@’Urach, de Vordre de Citeaux, légat en France et en Allemagne.’ In the 
twelfth century. S. Haidacker: ‘ Nilus-Exzerpte im Pandeckte des Antiochus. 
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B. Lebbe: * De V’inerrance de la Bible, 4 propos’de deux livres récents.’ Reviews: 
‘Bonaccorsi, Questiont Bidbliche, and ‘Von Hummelauer, Axegetisches zur 
Inspirationsfrage.’ F. Uzureau: ‘L’Abbaye de Fontevrault (1790).’ G. Mollat : 
‘Pierre Bersuire, chambrier de N. D. de Coulombs au Diocése de Chartres.’ 
Recensions. R. Proost: ‘L. Janssens Summa Theologica, V1., Tractatus de 
Deo Creatore et de Ange P. Bastien: ‘F. Claeys-Bouuaert, De canonica 
clert saecularis obedientia.’ ‘A. Schonfelder, Liturgische Bibliothek,’ and 
‘J. Freisen, A/anuale Lincopens 
Kirsch-Hergenrother, Handbuch der allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte.’ ‘ Bliemetz- 
rieder, Das Generalkonzil im grossen abendlindischen Schisma.’? ‘ Likowski, 
Union de l’Eglise grecque-ruthine en Pologne avec VE, 
Brest en Lithuanie en 1596.’ © Rohricht, Reg Regis Hierosolymitani— 
Additamentum.’ ‘J. Schnitzer, Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte Savona- 
rolas.’ ‘Albe, Aztour de Jean XXI1., Hugues Géraud, évéque de Cahors. 
Laffaire des Poisons et des Envotitements en 1317.’ Valuable. ‘Grupp, 
Kulturgeschichte der rimischen Kaiserseit, I.’ 

Revue a’ Histoire Ecclésiastique (Vol. VI. No. 2. April 1905. Louvain). 
J. Warichez: ‘Le Pasteur d’Hermas. Un nouveau manuscrit de l’ancienne 
version latine.’ MS. 15/162 of the Bibliotheque Publique at Mons. Late 
twelfth century L. Saltet: ‘Les sources de l’Epasiorys de Théodoret, I.’ P. de 
Puniet: ‘Les trois homélies catéchétiques du sacramentaire gélasien pour la 
tradition des évangiles, du symbole et de l’oraison dominicale (szzte et fin).’ 
G. Mollat: ‘Les doléances du clergé de la province de Sens au concile de 
Vienne (1311-2).’ G. Morin: ‘De la besogne pour les jeunes. Sujets 
de travaux sur la littérature latine du moyen Age.” A much needed plea for the 
direction of research. Comptes Rendus:—J. Flamion: ‘ P. Allard, Héstoire des 
Persécutions, 1, 11.2 A. Labeau: ‘H. Bruders, Die Verfassung der Kirche an 
bis zum Jahre 1752. Chr.’ J. de Guibert: ‘Leclercq, L’Afrigue chrétienne.’ 
P. Ladeuze: ‘A. Puech, Recherches sur le Discours aux Grecs de Tatien.’ 
C. Hontoir: ‘Capitaine, Die Moral des Clemens von Alexandrien.’ A. Michiels: 
‘J. Ernst, Die Ketzertaufangelegenhett in der altchristlichen Kirche nach Cyprian.’ 
E. Remy: ‘E. H. Gifford, Zusebii Praeparationis Libri XV?  . van der 
Mynsbrugge: § A. Cartellieri, Regesta Episcoporum Constantienstumt (§17-1495).’ 
S. Le Grelle: ‘H. G. Rosedale, S¢. Francis of Assisi according to Brother 
Thomas of Celano.’ Unfavourable. ‘ Opuscula sancti Patris Francisci Assisiensis.’ 
J. P. Kirsch: ‘Gottlob, Dze Servitientaxe im 13. Jahrhundert.’ G. Mollat : 
‘Haller, Papsttum und Kirchenreform. Vier Kapitel 2ui Geschichte des ausgehenden 
Mittelalters.’ J. Simon: ‘J. M. Stone, Mary L. of England.’ R. Deschepper : 
©Susta, Die Rimische Curte und das Concil von Trient unter Pius IV., Acten- 
sticke.’ ‘ Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, Tom. XV.’ 
‘W. H. Frere, Zhe English Church, 1558-1625.’ ‘J. Wickham Legg, 
Reformed Breviary of Cardinal Tommasi.’ ‘ Baudrillart, S. Paulin de Nole.’ 
§J. Labourt, De 7imetheo I. Nestorianorum patriarcha 728-823.’ 

Revue @’ Histoire et de Littérature relizieuses (Nos. 2-3. March-June 1905. 
Paris : 74 Boulevard Saint-Germain). A. Loisy: ‘La Mission des Disciples, I. 
(II., May).’ P. Lejay: ‘Le rdle théologique de Césaire d’Arles: I, Théologie 
spéculative—L’opuscule sur la Trinité, Doctrines de Césaire, Symboles de Césaire. 
Notes bibliographiques. II. (May) Le péché originel et la grace—L’opuscule sur 
la grace, le sermon sur l’endurcissement du Pharaon, la doctrine éparse dans les 
sermons, la lettre d’Anastase II., le concile de Valence, le concile d’Orange.’ 
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L. de la Vallée Poussin : ‘Religions de l’Inde.’ ‘E. B. Cowell, Ze Nydya- 
kusumafjali et le théisme philosophique, les Bhaktisiéitras et la dévotion 
krsnaite.’ May-June. A. Boudinhon: ‘ Note sur le concile d’Hippone de 427.’ 
P. Lejay: ‘ Ancienne philologie chrétienne.’ Includes ‘F. R. Tennant, Origin 
and Propagation of Sin,’ ‘Andersen, Das Abendmahi in den zwei ersten 
Jahrhunderten nach Christus,’ ‘Warnack, Die Chronologie der altchristlichen 
Litteratur von Irenaeus bis Eusebius, and ‘Mission und Ausbreitung,’ 
*Bigelmair, Die Betetlung der Christen am offentlichen Leben in vorconstantin- 
ischer Zeit,’ *E. von Dobschiitz, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden.’ J. Dalbret: 
‘Naudet, Pourgzoi les Catholiques ont perdu la bataille.’ 

Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastigue (Nos. 4-5. April-May 1905. Paris: 
Lecoffre). A. Degert: ‘Les Origines de la Réforme.’ Reviews M. Imbart de 
la Tour. E. Franon: ‘Deux morales naturalistes.’ ‘La ‘morale de la 
sagesse ’? de M. A. Cresson et la ‘‘ morale de la nature”? de M. E. Zyromski.’ 
L. Saltet: ‘La Théologie d’Amphiloque.’ Reviews: ‘K. Holl, Amphilochius 
von Lkonium.’ ‘La Valeur historique du dogme (szzte).? Notes et Critiques. 
‘J. Labourt, Le christiantsme dans empire perse (224-632).’ 

Analeta Bollandiana (Tom. XXIV. Fasc. II. April 1905. Brussels). 
H. Delehaye : * Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum graecorum Bibliothecae 
D. Marci Venetiarum.’ J. de Guibert: ‘Saint Victor de Césarée.’ A. Poncelet : 
*Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latinorum bibliothecarum Romanarum 
praeterquam Vaticanae. I., Codices archivi basilicae S. Petri in Vaticano.’ 
Bulletin. P. Pfeeters]: ‘E. Tér-Minassiantz, Die Armentsche Kirche in thren 
Beziehungen zu den Syrischen Kirchen bis zum Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts.’ °C. 
Schmidt, Acta Pauli.’ A long and important notice. ‘W. Kraatz, Koptischen 
Acten zum Ephesinischen Konzil vom Jahre 431.’ H. D{elehaye]: ‘ Baumgartner, 
Geschichte der Weltliteratur.’ A. Pfoncelet]: ‘N. J. D. White, Zhe Latin 
Writings of St. Patrick.’ ‘¥F. Vollmer, Fl. Merobaudis religuiae, Blossti 
Aemilii Dracontit carmina, Eugenii Toletani episcopi carmina et epistulae.’ 

H. Moretus: ‘ H. Giinter, Kaiser Heinrich IT., der Heilize 

Revue des Questions Historiques (N.S. Vol. XXXIII. Nos. 153-4. January- 
April 1905. Paris: 5 Rue Saint-Simon), F. Martroye: ‘Une Tentative de 
Révolution sociale en Afrique. Donatistes et Circoncellions (széte).’ J. Martin: 

‘ L’Eglise et l’Etat er Suéde au Moyen Age. Des Origines 41’Union de Calmar.’ 
G. Gautherot: ‘Un Casus Belli Franco-Helvétique en 1792-3; La Neutralité 
dela Principauté de Bale.’ Mélanges: F. Cabrol: Le Leder Ordinum et la 
Liturgie Mozarabe.’ Reviews Dom Férotin’s new book. J. Guiraud: ‘ Alphaudéry, 
Les idées morales chez les hétérodoxes Latins au début du xiii* siecle.’ 
C. Marchand: ‘ Le Traité des Huguenots avec les Anglais en 1562: Rectification 
a la nouvelle Histoire de France de M. E. Lavisse.’? V. Pierre: ‘ Quelques livres 
sur la Révolution Frangaise.’ J. Teincey: ‘S. Reid, Memories of Sir Edward 
Blount.’ Bulletin Bibliographique. April. C. Callewaert: ‘Question de 
Droit concernant le Procts du Martyr Apollonius.’ N. Valois: ‘ Concordats 
antérieurs 4 celui de Francois 1°. Pontificat de Martin V.’? P. de Puniet: ‘La 
Consécration des Eglises.’ Reviews: ‘Mercati, dntiche religuie liturgiche 
ambrosiane e romane,’ and ‘W. H. Frere, Pontifical Services.’ Bulletin 
Bibliographique. 

Studi Religiosi (Vol. V. No. 2. March-April 1905. Firenze). F. Mari: 
‘La predicazione evangelica e la Chiesa primitiva.’ M. Federici: ‘La vita 
campestre degli antichi Ebrei.’ N. Terzaghi: ‘ Culti e misteri dell’ antica Grecia 
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(Nuove ricerche).’ A long review of ‘J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion.’ ‘Pio X., suot atti e suoi intendimentt.’ Notice of a small 
anonymous book which has excited much discussion. Cardinal A. Capecelatro : 
‘Le Vie nuove del Clero.’ Address to students at Capua. ‘Un Associato’: 
‘ Per un’ armonia fra la Critica e il Dogma.’ Reviews: ‘ Marti, Aurzer Hand- 
Commentar zum A.T.’ ‘Driver, Geneszs,’ ‘Tllustrato con erudizione eletta e 
con penna magistrale.’ ‘Vacandard, Etudes de critique et d’ histoire religieuse.’ 
‘L. Fahz, De poetarum Romanorum doctrina magica.’ S. Minocchi: ‘ Versione 
di Isaia (continued), cap. v. 2-vili. 7.” 

Teologisk Tidsskrift (Vol. VI. No. 3. Copenhagen). C. E. Floystrup: 
‘ Biskop Hans Valdemar Sthyr.’ P. Severinsen: ‘Grundtvig som Oversaetter 
af latinske Salmer.’ C. E. Fléystrup: ‘ Richard Watson Dixon.’ F. Torm: 
*E. v. Dobschiitz, Probleme des apostolischen Zeitalters.’ WV. L. Petersen: 
*O. Kirn, Grundriss der evangelischen Dogmatik. A. T. Jorgensen: ‘E. F. 
Fischer, Melanchthons Lehre von der Bekehrung.’ K. Heiberg: ‘ Literatar von 
Herrnhutismen.’ 

The East and the West (Vol. III. No. 10. April 1905. S.P.G.) Bishop 
W. T. Gaul (of Mashonaland): ‘ The Possibilities of an African Kraal.’ H. M. 
Weitbreicht: ‘A. Muhammadan Villager’s Faith.’ Bishop G. L. King (of 
Madagascar): ‘Impressions of Malagasy Character.’ Bishop H. H. Mont- 
gomery: ‘ The Passing of the Colour Line.’ J. Kennedy: ‘The Tendencies of 
Modern Hinduism. II., Hinduism and Christianity.2 A. T. Fryer: ‘The 
Revival in Wales.’ Bishop E. F. Every (of the Falkland Islands): ‘The 
Anglican Church in Latin American Lands. Life or Absorption? A question.’ 
C. F. R. Allen: ‘Impressions of Roman Catholic Mission Work in China.’ 
L. B. Cholmondeley: ‘The Japan Church.’ W. Dawson: ‘Foreign Missions 
and British Seamen.’ Reviews. 


Books RECEIVED. 


The more important will be reviewed or noticed in articles as space permits. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


BATTEN, L. W.—Zhe Hebrew Prophet. Pp. x+352. (Methuen.) 35. 6d. 
net. 

Coss, W. H.—A Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre: an Elementary 
Treatise. Pp. viiit+216. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 6s. net. 

DILLon, E. J.—7Zhe Original Poem of Job, Translated from the Restored 
Text: to which is Appended the Book of Job according to the Authorized 
Version. Pp. xxiv+150. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 55. 

LAGRANGE, M. J.—Aistorical Criticism and the O.d Testament. Translated 
by E. Myers. Pp. 244. (Catholic Truth Society.) 25. 6d. 

‘LUMEN.’—TZhe Prince of Judah, or the Day: of Nehemiah redated: a 
Challenge to Commentators. Pp. 172. (Elliot Stock.) 2s. 6d. net. 

OTTLEY, R. L.—TZhe Religion of Israel: a Historical Sketch. Pp. xii+228. 
Cambridge University Press.) 4s. 

PEAKE, A. S.—/od. The Revised Version, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Index. ‘The Century Bible.’ Pp. viii+ 356. (Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 
2s. 6d. net, 
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New TESTAMENT 


ApspottT, E. A.—/Johannine Vocabulary: a Comparison of the Words of the 
Fourth Gospel with those of the Three. Pp. xviii+ 364. (A. and C. Black.) 
135. 6d. net. 

Biass, F.—Grammar of New Testament Greek. Translated by H. St. J. 
THACKERAY. Second, Revised and Enlarged edition. Pp. xii+372. (Mac- 
millan.) 155. net. 

Carr, A.—St. John. The Revised Version, edited with Introduction and Notes 
for the use of schools. Pp. xxvili+144. (Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 
A well-printed little edition with brief notes at the foot of the page and two maps. 

Scort, J. J.—Zhe Life of Christ: a Continuous Narrative in the Words of 
the Authorized Version of the Four Gospels, with Introduction and Notes. Pp. 
xii+ 354. (Murray.) 7s. 6d. 

The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers. By a Committee of the Oxford 
Society of Historical Theology. Pp. vilit+144. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
6s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND APOLOGETIC. 


Cox, W. L. P.—Azds to Belief in the Miracles and Divinity of Christ. With 
a Prefatory Note by the BisHop OF CHESTER. Pp. xxviii+92. (Elliot Stock.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

MACRAN, F. W.—£nglish Apologetic Theoiogy. Pp. viii+ 310. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 6s. 

RITCHIE, D. G. (The late).—-Philosophical Studies. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by R. Latra. Pp. x+355. (Macmillan.) ros. net. 

STERRETT, J. M.— Zhe Freedom of Authority: Essays in Apologetics. Pp. 
viii + 320. (New York and London: The Macmillan Co.) 8s. 6d. net. 

Turton, W. H. (Lieut.-Col.)—7Zhe Truth of Christianity, being an Ex- 
amination of the more important Arguments for and against believing in that 
Religion. Fifth edition. Pp. viii+ 530. Wells Gardner.) 2s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH HIsTory. 


Bury, J. B.— The Life of St. Patrick and his Place in History. Pp. xvi+ 
404. (Macmillan.) 12s. net. 

Camm, Dom B. (Edited by).—Zzves of the English Martyrs declared Blessed 
by Pope Leo XII/. in 1886 and 1895. Volume II., Martyrs under Queen 
Elizabeth. Pp. xlii+692. (Burns and Oates.) 75. 6d. net. 

LanG, A.-—/John Knox and the Reformation. With illustrations. Pp. xiv + 
282. (Longmans.) Ios. 6d. net. 

SALMOND, C. A.— The Religious Question in France. Pp. 102. (Edinburgh : 
Macniven and Wallace.) 6d. net. 

SouTER, A.—A Study of Ambrosiastes. ‘ Texts and Studies,’ VII. 4. Pp. 
xii+ 268. (Cambridge University Press). 7s. 6d. net. 

WINKWORTH, S.— Zhe History and Life of the Reverend Doctor John Tauler 
of Strasburg, with Twenty-Five of His Sermons (temp. 1340). Translated 
from the German, with Additional Notes of Tauler’s Life and Times. With a 
Preface by CHARLES KINGSLEY. Pp. 426. (Allenson.) 6s. A most interest- 
ing and useful reprint. 
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DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 


MacDOoNAaLD, VERY REv. A.—TZhe Sacrifice of the Mass. (Antigonish.) 

McNass, V.—/nfallibility. A Paper read before the Society of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. With an Introduction by S. Jones. Pp. xii+86. (Longmans.) 
Is. net. 

WHITEHOUSE, W. F.—Zhe Redemption of the Body, being an Examination 
of Romans viii. 18-23. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Intro- 
duction by the BisHop OF NEw YorkK. Pp. xii+88. (Elliot Stock.) 2s. net. 

WirGMan, A. T.— Zhe Blessed Virginand all the Company of Heaven : some 
Words for Peace. With a Preface by W. J. Knox LitTLe. Pp. xxviii + 266. 
(Mowbray.) 55. net. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 
Brooks, RIGHT Rev. PHILLIPS (the late).— Zhe Life with God. *‘ Heart 


and Life’ Series. Pp. 46. (Allenson.) 6d. net. 
An Easter Sermon. ‘ Heart and Life’ Series. Pp. 44. (Allenson.) 





6d. net. 
The Purpose and Useof Comfort. * Heart and Life’ Series. Pp. 44. 
(Allenson.) 6d. net. 

GuRNEY, A. (the late).—Amor Ordinatus: Essays and Addresses. Edited 
by his Sister, with the help of H. H. JEAFFRESON. Pp. xiv+146. (Skeffingtons.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

Hort, F. J. A. (the late). —Vil/age Sermons. Second Series. Pp. x+234. 
Macmillan.) 6s. 

MomeErik, A. W.—/mmortality, and other Sermons. Fourth Edition. Pp. 
x+308. (Allenson.) 35. 62. 

ROBERTSON, F. W. (the late). — Zhe Loneliness of Christ. ‘Heart and Life’ 
Series. Pp. 32. (Allenson.) 6d. net. 

TALBOT, RIGHT REv. E. S.—Some Aspects of Christian Truth. With an 
Introductory Essay. Pp. xxxvi+314. (Rivingtons.) 6s. net. 

WILson, J. M.—How Christ Saves us, or the Gospel of the Atonement, being 
the Hulsean Lecture (1898-9). Pp. vi+116. (Macmillan.) 6¢. An admirable 
reprint. 

The Bishop of London’s Lenten Mission.—A Series of Addresses delivered in 
various London Churches during Lent 1905, together with Addresses on the Seven 
Last Words. Pp. 60+ viii (Appendix on ‘ Religion in Relation to Social Duties 
and Pleasures’). (London: ‘The Guardian’ Office and S.P.C.K.) A useful 
reprint. 





DEVOTIONAL THEOLOGY. 


ANSON, RIGHT REv. THE Hon. A.— Thoughts and Prayers for Youths who 
desire to be prepared for receiving Holy Orders, more especially adapted for those 
whose Parents are unable to provide for them the necessary education. Pp. 24. 
(S:P.C.K.) 32. 

BarBER, R. W.—ertecostal Instructions for Teachers and for Devotional 
Use: Weekly Lessons for the Second Half of the Christian Year. Pp. viii+ 136. 
(Mowbray.) Is. 6d¢. net. 
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BoDINGTON, C.—Devotional Life in the Nineteenth Century: a Sequel to 
© Books of Devotion.’ Pp. 224. (S.P.C.K.) 25. 6d. 

Celestial Fire. Daily Meditations for Friday after Ascension Day to Saturday 
in Whitsun Week. By the Author of ‘ Zhe Sanctus Bell.’ With Preface by the 
Rev. C. BROMLEY. Pp. viii+98. (Mowbray.) Is. net. 

ForD, R.—Private Prayers for School Boys. With Preface by Rev. A. 
PLUMMER. D.D. Pp. 72. (Mowbray.) 9d. net. 

Giss, S. J.—How to Pray: a Little Book for Boys. Pp. 32. (Mowbray.) 
6d. 

HALLAM, J. M.—‘ Venite Adoremus,’ or the Worship of God in Revealed 
Religion. Pp. viiit+ 76. (Mowbray.) 9d. net. 

Miroy, A. W. (the late)—Skhort Prayers and Counsels for Soldiers. Pp. 28. 
(SP.C.K:) ae. 

School Prayers for Week-day Mornings. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. Pp. xvi+14q4. (Rivingtons.) 2s. Drawn up by a Com- 
mittee of University Teachers and Schoolmasters. 

WARSCHAUER, J.—‘ Jesus saith’: Studies in some ‘ New Sayings’ of Jesus. 
Pp. 192. (Allenson.) 2s. 6d. 

Sampson, G.—-Zhe Layman’s Book of Saints, January-March. Pp. 64+ 
60+64. (Mowbray.) Is. 6d. net. April. Pp. 64. (Mowbray.) 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


BuRNET, W.—Gleanings from a Parsox’s Diary. With a Preface by the 
ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. Pp. viii+120. (Elliot Stock.) 2s. 6d. net. 

CHINNERY-HALDANE, RIGHT REv. J. R. A.—VPastoral Faithfulness.—A 
Charge (the twenty-third) delivered to the Clergy of Argyll and the Isles. Pp. 28. 
(Mowbray.) 

CuHURTON, RicuT Rev. E. T. (THE LATE), BisHorp OF Nassau.— Zhe Ose 
of Penitence. Pp. xvi+320. (Mowbray.) 6s. net. 

THompson, F.—AHealth and Holiness: a Study of the Relations between 
Brother Ass, the Body, and his Rider, the Soul. With a Preface by G. TYRRELL, 
S.J. Pp. 80. (J. Masters & Co.) 


LITURGICA. 


ATCHLEY, E. G. C. F.—Ordo Romanus Primus. ‘ Library of Liturgiology 
and Ecclesiology,’ Vol. VI. With Introduction and Notes. Pp. xx+200. 
(De La More Press.) 7s. 6a. net. 

WOTHERSPOON, H. J.— Zhe Second Prayer Book of King Edward the Sixth 
(1552), with Historical Introduction and Notes: and Zhe Liturgy of Compromise 
used in the English Congregation at Frankfort. From an unpublished MS. 
Edited by G. W. Sprott. ‘Church Service Society.’ Pp. 260. (Edinburgh: 
W. Blackwood & Sons.) 4s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MoMERIE, V.—Dr. Momerie: his Life and Work. Pp. viiit+ 266. (Black- 
wood.) 12s. 6d. net. 

SHorTHOUSE, S.—/. H. Shorthouse. Two Volumes. I. Life and Letters. 
Il. Literary Remains. (Macmillan.) 17s. net. See Short Notice. 
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Upuan, T. C.—Life, Religious Opinions, and Experience of Madame Guyon. 
Edited and Revised by an English Clergyman. New Edition, with Introduction 
by W. R. INGE. Pp. x+500. (Allenson.) 6s. A most welcome reprint. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Benson, A. C.—Edward Fitzgerald. ‘English Men of Letters’ Series. 
Pp. viii+ 208. (Macmillan.) 2s. net. 

BROWNING, R.—Zaster Day. ‘ Heart and Life’ Series. Pp. 48. (Allenson.) 
6d. net. 

Dopce, H. N.—Christus Victor: a Student’s Reverie. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Pp. xiv+200. (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 45. net. 

FIRTH, J. B.— Highways .and Byways in Derbyshire. With Illustrations by 
N. ERICHSEN. Pp. xx+500. (Macmillan.) 6s. 

GARDNER, P.—A Grammar of Greek Art. Pp. xiv+270. (Macmillan.) 
7s. 6d. 

RUSSELL, W. CLARK.— Zhe Life of Nelson in a Series of Episodes. Pp. vit 
276. (S.P.C.K.) 2s. 6a. Illustrated. 

Scott, C. N.—Zkhe Age of Marie Antoinette: a Sketch of the Period of 
European Revival, which claims among its Representatives Goethe, Prudhon, 
Gainsborough, and Mozart. Revised Edition. Pp. viii+70. (Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 

Selections from Faber’s Hymns. ‘ Heart and Life’ Series. Pp. 62. (Allen- 
son.) 6d, net. 

SMITH, P. V.—7Zhe Legal Position of the Clergy. ‘ Wandbooks for the 
Clergy’ Series. Pp. xxiv+174. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. See Short Notice. 

WEISMANN, A.—TZhe Evolution Theory. Translated, with the Author’s 
co-operation, by J. A. and M. R. THompson. Two volumes. Pp. xvi+416, 
vi+406. (E. Arnold.) 32s. net. 
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P. 472 | Lectures on Greek Subjects, 451 
Burkitt, Mr. F. C., Early Eastern | 
by Christianity, 434 ARLYLE, R. W., and Carlyle, 
Burne-Jones, Edward, Memorials A.J.,A History of Mediaeval 
n.) of (by G. B.-J.), 333 sgg.: the | Political Theory in the West, 447 
. artist’s early life, 335; train- | Chapman, Dom John, Bishop Gore 
3 ing at King Edward’s School, and the Catholic Claims, 436 
Ps: Birmingham ; taste for reading, | Christian Society, The—III. The 
76,; early devotion to drawing, | arliest Christian Community, 
of 336; at Oxford : friendship with 317 sgg.: the earliest stages of 
On, William Morris, 26.; similarity | the history of the Church are 
cin, of their tastes : both loved things narrated in the Acts of the 
holy and beautiful and true, } Apostles, 317; their credibility, 
len- 337 ; their first acquaintance with | 318; the position of the Apostles 
the Pre-Raphaelite School, 338 ; and their converts, 2d. ; how long 
h they both give up the desire to | _ this earliest period lasted, 319; 
a take Orders, and ‘begin a life | the composition of the com- 
= of art,’ 339; Rossetti’s personal | munity: use of the terms ‘dis- 
ers influence upon both, 340 ; friend- ciples,’ ‘brethren,’ ‘believers,’ 
16, ship with Ruskin, 341 ; Burne- | ‘those who are being saved,’ 





Jones’ future wife and her rela- 
tions, 7d.; he settles in London 


as an artist: his first patron, | 


342; first journey to Italy: 
Venice, 343; admiration of the 
great Italian painters, 344; 
marriages of Burne-Jones and 


Rossetti, 345; Morris’ manu- | 


factory of ‘all things necessary 
for a house,’ 346; success of 


Burne-Jones’ works, 24. ; his love | 


for his children, 347; rapid 
growth of his reputation, 348 ; 
his view of the ‘Impressionist’ 
school, 349 ; appreciation of his 
work, 74. ; his dislike of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral as a church, 350; 


views about expression in por- | 


traiture, 351 ; his encouragement 
of the love of art in Birmingham, 


352; his sorrow at the death of | 


Morris, 74, 


320 ; the author’s use of the word 
ecclesia: its use in the Epistles, 
321 ; they were still looked upon 
as one more sect of the Jews, 22. ; 
the inner life of this community ; 
the members were received by 
Baptism, 322; under the rule 
and guidance of the ‘ Apostles,’ 
323 ; meaning of that word : the 
election of Matthias, 2d. ; qualifi- 
cations of Apostles, 324; they 
were teachers, leaders, and 
rulers: especial prominence of 
St. Peter, 325 ; position held by 
the ‘brethren of the Lord,’ 326 ; 
meaning of the ‘fellowship’ or 
‘communion’ of the primitive 
community, 327 ; of the ‘ break- 
ing of bread’: its reference to 
the Christian Sacrament, 328; 
the early Christians’ meetings 
for prayers, in the Temple and 
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in private houses, 329; the 
picture of the community drawn 
in the Acts is, in its general 
outlines, real history, 331; all 
that was required for the growth 
of the Church was present in the 
life here pictured, 332 

Church of Ireland Finance, 302 
sgg.: Statistics of Church popu- 
lation in Ireland, 302 and z.; 
revived interest of Church people 
in her finances, 303; causes of 
the new stimulus, 304 ; sugges- 
tions of the Disestablishment 
Act utilized for a plan of finance: 
its details, 305 ; the sustentation 
fund and the ‘profits of com- 
mutation,’ 306; good invest- 
ments, and a scheme of ‘com- 
position’ balances,’ 307; the 
results of these schemes: pre- 
sent amount of the Church’s 
capital funds, 309; other items 
of capital notavailable for clerical 
stipends: the grand total, 310; 
superannuation of aged and in- 
firm clergymen, 7.; a scheme 
proposed for that purpose, 311 ; 
some ill effects wrought by suc- 
cessive Land Acts, 312; the 
Church’s funds have yet shown 
wonderful steadiness, 313 ; effect 
of Mr. Wyndham’s Land Act, 
76.; causes of anxiety to the 
Representative Church Body, 
314 ; appeal for a special auxili- 
ary fund, 315 ; enthusiastic re- 
sponse to it, 316 

Church Reform.—II. Zhe Jucrease 
of the Episcopate (continued), 1 
sgg.; lack of guiding principles 
in recent efforts, 1; the anoma- 
lous position of Croydon, 2; 
quasi-territorial suffragans, 2d. ; 
contrast of treatment of Birming- 
ham and of Southwark, 3; geo- 
graphical extent of diocese of 
Winchester, 4; plan suggested 
to afford relief to its bishop, 5 ; 
proposal for a bishopric of Surrey, 
26.; the question of finance in 
endowment of new sees, 6; 

various proposals considered, 7 ; 

a bishop’s balance sheet, 8 ; the 

use and upkeep of the older 
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episcopal residences, 23.; the 
residences and incomes of the 
new sees, 9; statistics and sug- 
gestions regarding Manchester, 
10; effect of alterations here 
suggested, 11 ; Yorkshire: claims 
of various towns, 12; South 
Wales : St. David’s, Llandaff, 14 ; 
statistics and financial questions, 
15; suggested new dioceses, 16; 
condition of St. Albans, 17; 
Norwich and Ely, 18; South- 


well, Derby, Leicester, 19; 
curious formation of Oxford 
diocese, 20; suggested rear- 


rangement of London asa whole: 
an Archbishopric of London, 21 ; 
share of Parliament in the 
schemes proposed, 7%.; the 
‘Provisional Order’ system pre- 
ferred to that of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, 23; the method of work- 
ing the Provisional Order plan, 
24 S99. 


Codrington, Mr. T., Roman Roads 


in Britain, 205 


Conybeare, Mr. E., Roman Britain, 


205 


Cowell, Mr. G., Life and Letters oJ 


£.B Cowell, 454 


Cowper’s Letters (Mr. T. Wright’s 


edition), 27 sgg.: the poet’s own 
low appreciation of his letters, 
27; estimate of Mr. Wright’s 
labours, 28 ; criticism of his an- 
notations, 29; the relations of 
Cowper’s religious creed with 
his attacks of lunacy, 30; his 
friends and character in his 
‘irresponsible youth’: early 
taste for literature, 31; relations 
with Dr. Cotton, Joseph Hill, 
and the Unwins, 32; the in- 
fluence of John Newton, 33; 
Newton’s methods of treating 
Cowper views, 34; William 
Unwin, 35; Cowper’s return to 
his studies, 36; composition of 
his earlier poems, 37; his love 
of literature: the classics, Mil- 
ton, Burns, Pope, 38 sg. ; posi- 
tion towards Popery, 39 ; opinion 
on his own poems: translation 
of Homer, 40; his excellence as 
a prose writer, 72. ; humour, 41 ; 
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his women friends, 42 ; his male 
correspondents : John Johnson, 
43; letters to Samuel Teedon, 
44; his latest letters, 45 


Creighton, (late) Bishop, University 


and other Sermons, 222; The 
Mind of St. Peter, and other 
Sernions, zo. 


ICTIONARY of the Bible, A 
(ed. J. Hastings: extra vol.), 
413 


SSA'YS on Ceremonial (by 
vatious Authors: ed. Very 
Rev. V. Staley), 220 


ABRE, Ferdinand, 70 sgq. : his 
early life: influences of his 
mother, and of his aunt, 71 ; his 
training by his uncle (Abbé Ful- 
cran), 72; why Fabre did not 
become a priest, 73 ; his literary 
life, 74; sources of the charm 
of his writings, 74 sg. ; his studies 
of the lives and manners of the 
people among whom his youth 
was spent, 75; the fascination 
which the past exercised over 
him, 76; his description of the 
character of the French clergy, 
77; examples: the Abbé Nize- 
rolles and the Abbé Alexandre 
Matthieu, 78 ; life in seminaries 
and in country presbyteries, 79 ; 
Fabre’s greatest work, L’Addé 
Tigrane, 81 ; Fabre’s position in 
ecclesiastical politics, 82 ; Angli- 
can clergymen who have resem- 
bled the best type of priests in 
Fabre’s works, 82 sg. 
Faith of a Christian, The (Anon.), 
200 
Fourteenth Century English Biblt- 
cal Version, A (ed. A. C. Paues), 
424 
Fourth Gospel, The, 7. Tze External 
Evidence, 84 sgg.: statement of 
the questions presented by this 
Gospel, 85; history of the tradi- 
tional ascription of it to St. John, 
86 ; second century writers who 
quote it as his work, 87 ; evidence 
cited from Irenaeus, Justin, and 
Ignatius, 88; the worth of this 
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evidence, 89; Irenaeus and 
Polycarp : Loisy and Harnack’s 
criticism, 90; references con- 
firmatory of the tradition of 
Irenaeus, 91; apparent quota- 
tions from St. John’s Gospel in 
Justin and in Ignatius’ epistles, 
92; what inferences may be 
rested on these with certainty, 
93; Tatian’s Diéatessaron: its 
history, 94; its author’s con- 
nexion with Justin, 95; its im- 
portance in the question under 
discussion, 23.; Justin’s habit in 
the matter of citations: their 
accuracy, 96; his quotations from 
both Testaments, 97 ; his method 
of quotation to suit the purpose 
of his works, 98; his teaching 
not incompatible with that of the 
Fourth Gospel, 99 ; the doctrine 
of the Logos as treated by Justin, 
100 ; difficulties connected with 
the case of Papias, 101; the 
sources of his Exfosztions of the 
Oracles of the Lord: the sup- 
posed two ‘Johns,’ 102; St. 
Ignatius’ epistles: the citations 
which suggest acquaintance with 
St. John’s Gospel, 103; Ignatius’ 
method of quotation, 104; why 
St. John is not more fully referred 
to in his letter to the Ephesians, 
105 ; argument from history of 
textual variation of the Gospel, 
106. J/. The Internal Evidence, 
387 sgg.: weak points of the 
negative school of critics, 388 ; 
the most significant critical fault 
is that of false abstraction, 389 ; 
prevalence of a false ideal of 
what proof is required, 2. ; the 
perilous weapon of plausible 
hypothesis, 390 ; transferring to 
another age present critical re- 
quirements, zé.; undue licence 
in the use of conjectural lost 
Gospels and texts, 391; failure 
to use the method of comparison, 
392 ; our plan will be to examine 
the actual phenomena of this 
Gospel, 393; examples of its 
author’s conception of a fact and 
of his faculty of observation, 394 ; 
his sense of the critical character 
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GRE 
and special importance of some 
acts or events, 396; his treat- 
ment of the miracles (stgvs) of 
Christ, 397; estimate of the 
author’s habits of mind, 2d. ; 
various views : Dr. Drummond’s 
comparison with the apocryphal 
Gospels, 398 ; Abbé Loisy thinks 
the whole work is constructed 
on an allegorical basis, 399 ; but 
the author’s treatment of facts is 
that of one writing a straight- 
forward narrative of events, 401 ; 
he claims to be an eyewitness 
of what he relates, 402; his 
narrative is coherent, 403; he 
is acquainted with Jewish ideas, 
customs, &c., 26. ; the Gospel is 
a single consistent whole : analy- 
sis of its contents, 404 ; criticism 
of the theory that this Gospel 
was built out of previously exist- 
ing sources, like the others, 408 ; 
misinterpretations ascribed to 
the Evangelist, 409; alleged 
discrepancy between the Dis- 
courses and their historical set- 


ting, 411 


REEN, J. R., Aéstorical Stu- 
dies, and Stray Studies, 443 


ALL, Bishop (Vermont), £c- 
clestastical Discipline, 428 

Hancock, Rev. T., Zhe Return fo 
the Father, 221 

Hardie, Prof. W. R., Lectures on 
Classical Subjects, 450 

Hill, Mr. G., Some Consequences of 
the Norman Conquest, 217 

Hugh Price Hughes, The Life of, 
(by his Daughter), 456 

Hutton, Rev. W. H., Zhe Jnfluence 
of Christianity upon National 
Character, &¢., 213; The English 
Church (1625-1714), 439 


EBB, Sir R. C., Zhe Tragedies 
of Sophocies, translated into 
English prose, 452 


L®® Dr. Sidney, Great English- 
men of the Sixteenth Century, 
216 

Liddon, Henry Parry, Life and | 





MAT 


Letters of (review of Rev. J. O. 
Johnston’s book), 271 sgg.: the 
proper time for writing the life of 
a distinguished man, 371 ; some 
defects in Mr. Johnston’s work, 
372; Dr. Liddon’s early life: 
his father and mother, 373 ; the 
lasting influence of his aunt and 
godmother, 374; his views on 
the education of women, 2d. ; his 
first tour abroad : Roman efforts 
to win him, 375 ; Liddon’s con- 
nexion with Cuddesdon College, 
376; his affection for Bishop 
Wilberforce, 377; Liddon’s life 
at Oxford, 26. ; his affection and 
veneration for Dr. Pusey, 378; 
becomes Ireland Professor of 
Exegesis and Canon of St. Paul’s, 
z6.; his sermons in St. James’, 
Piccadilly, 379 ; the leading trait 
in his character was loyalty—to 
truth, or rather to the Truth 
Himself, 380; his love for the 
Church, 24. ; his love for perfec- 
tion, 381; his keen power of 
irony kept under strict control, 
zé.; his plans for the work of a 
country parish priest, 382; his 
reverence for the poor, 383; 
the secret of his great power, 
384; death of Dr. Pusey: Lid- 
don undertakes to write his Life, 
26. ; distress caused him by Mr. 
Gore’s essay in Lux Mundi, 385 ; 
Liddon’s death, 387 





i ACDONALD, Dr. Greville, 
i The Tree in the Midst, 198 
Matter, 107 sgg.: The recent great 
advance in physical science, 107; 
various works on the new theory 
of matter, 108; old and new con- 
ceptions of matter: atoms, 109 ; 
the definite conception of the 
chemical atom since Dalton’s 
time, 110 ; the physical view that 
the atom is a ‘vortex ring’ in 
‘ether,’ 111; revolution in the 
treatment of matter, 112; work 
of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge: Professor Thom- 
son’s ‘corpuscles,’ 113; electrons, 
and the new electrical theory of 
matter, 114; the discovery of 
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the electron, 115; and of the 
‘Rontgen rays, 116; conse- 
quences of the discovery of 
electrons, 116 sg; ‘ radio-active ’ 
bodies: the ‘ Becquerel rays,’ 
117 ; discovery, by M. and Mme. 
Curie, of radium, 118 ; Professor 
Rutherford’s and the Hon. R. J. 
Strutt’s discoveries of the a, 8, y, 
rays, 119; account of these rays, 
120; the ‘emanations’ which 
spontaneously radio-active ele- 
ments give off, 121 ; the romantic 
history of helium, 122; forecast 
of probable results of these dis- 
coveries, 123; their bearing on 
the dispute between physics and 
biology as to the ages of the sun 
and earth, 124; their philoso- 
phical bearing, 126; they give 
no support to materialism, 127 ; 
bearing on phenomenalism, 128 ; 
what Natural Science actually 
seeks for, 129 


Moberly, (the late) Dr. R. C., 


Problems and Principles (edited 
by R. B. Rackham), 209 


Modern England, The Approach 


to, 285 sgg. ; Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
A History of Modern England, 
285; the author’s method, 7é. ; 
his starting-point: the close of 
Peel’s official career, 286; the 
development of the political, 
social, literary, and _ religious 
affairs of the life of modern 
England, 287; Mr. Paul’s criti- 
cism of Peel’s fiscal policy, zd. ; 
a warning against the satisfied 
contemplation of material pro- 
gress, 288; Sir Spencer Wal- 
pole’s The History of Twenty- 
Five Years (1856-1870), 26. ; the 
work is mainly concerned with 
foreign affairs, 26. ; the portion 
of it which is parallel with Mr. 
Paul’s second volume: the 
latter's accounts of Palmerston, 
Wellington, Disraeli, Bishop 
Wilberforce, 289 ; theology and 
literature of the middle of the 
century, 290; foreign and 
colonial policy, 291 ; an ‘orgy 
of bigotry and intolerance,’ 2d. ; 
Alfred Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, 
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Dickens, Ruskin, Tenniel, 291 ; 
the dismissal of Palmerston and 
its result, 292; the Crimean 
War, 7.; Sir S. Walpole’s 
survey of the literature of the 
century, 293; Mr. Paul’s account 
of the Indian Mutiny, 2d. ; the 
real causes of the Mutiny, 294 ; 
Sir S. Walpole on Japan and 
the Japanese, 295; the two 
authors’ treatment of the Italian 
question, 22.; Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial policy, 296; influence 
of the Prince Consort, zd. ; Mr. 
Lowe’s Revised Code, 7é.; 
Church’s perpetual interest in 
education, 297 ; Sir S. Walpole’s 
estimate of Palmerston, 7d.; Mr. 
Paul on ecclesiastical affairs, 
science, literature, and = art 
(1857-65), 298; Sir S. Walpole 
on the American Civil War, 
extension of the franchise, 
Prussia and France, 7d.; the 
Abyssinian expedition, 300; the 
opposition to Church rates, 301 ; 
disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, 26. 


EWFOUNDLAND, The 
Church in, 35459g.: why the 
‘Oldest British Colony’ has so 
sparse a population, 354; the 
‘barren’ districts, the climate, 
and former discouragement by 
the Government, 355 ; the earliest 
settlers, and the more recent, 
356; neglected by the Church, 
26.; Aubrey Spencer, first Bishop 
of Newfoundland (1839), 726. ; 
efforts of Roman Catholics and 
of Methodists, 357 ; present day 
position of the three bodies, 358 ; 
Church progress aided by the 
denominational schoo] system, 
359; school and church building 
undertaken by the people, 2d.: 
excellent organisation of the dio- 
cese: rural deaneries, 360; the 
Synod: lay delegates, 361 ; per- 
sonal contact of the bishop with 
his flock, 76. ; eagerness of the 
people to obtain Church privi- 
leges: their treatment of the 
clergy, 362 ; financial support of 
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the Church : ‘ Church dues,’ 363 ; 
the Synod’s Assessment Act 
(1898), 363 sg.; its results, 365 ; 
Diocesan Mission Fund, 366; 
the scale of stipends of theclergy, 
26. ; clerical Assurance: Clergy 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, 
Clergy Retirement Fund, 367 ; 
Sustentation Fund, 368; guilds 
and associations, 369; source 
from which the clergy are drawn, 
370 

Nicene Creed and Canons, The 
(review of Part II. of Mr. C. H. 
Turner’s canons), 131 sgg.: docu- 
ments relating to the Nicene 
Council: list of names of sub- 
scribing bishops, 131 ; compari- 
son with a similar list published 
by Dr. Gelzer &c.: the sources, 
132; a defect in Mr. Turner’s 
work: it contains no general 
introduction, 133 ; excellent ar- 
rangement of his material: the 
different types of text, 134; the 


treatment of papal claims by | 


African Councils, 135 ; the ver- 
sion made by or for Caecilian, 
136 ; comparison with those of 
Atticus, the Ps zsca, and the Codex 
Ingilramt, 137; spurious ele- 
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ments in Roman versions, 722.; | 


Mr. Turner’s inquiries into the 
Alexandrian documents, 
his conclusion and the argu- 
ments by which it is supported, 
139; St. Cyril’s connexion with 
the version, z.; the Theodosian 
MSS. @ and 4Z, 140; their variants 


138 ; | 


from Caecilian’s version, 141; | 


Mr. Turner’s second group of 
texts : peculiarities of the Galli- 
can version, 142 ; question as to 
the authorship of it, 143; de- 
scription of the Gadlo-Hispana 
version, 145 ; sources used by its 
compiler, 146; the ‘Sardican,’ 
canons, 146 sgg.; the forged 
preface to the sixth Nicene canon, 
148 ; Rome’s claim to the pri- 
macy, 2d.; Mr. Turner’streatment 
of the ‘Isidorian’ matter, 149; 
its characteristics, 150; its 


sources, 151; the two texts of 
Dionysius 


Exiguus, 152; the 
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ways of Rome in the fifth century, 
153; the papal policy of Pope 
Innocent, and his methods, 2d. ; 
treatment of the ‘Sardican’ 
canons by him and his suc- 
cessors, 154; position of Pope 
Leo in this matter, 155 

Nouum Testamentum Domini Nos- 
tri TIesu Christi Latine, &c. 
(Part II. Fasc. 1: ed. Bishop of 
Salisbury and Mr. White), 420 


PALnss, Dr. A. Smythe, Zhe 
Folk and their Word-lore, an 
Essay on Popular Etymologies, 
218 

Patriarchs of the Coptic Church 
of Alexandria  (‘Patrologia 
Orientalis,’ by B. Evetts), 429 

Peake, Prot. A. S., Zhe Problem of 
Suffering in the Old Testament, 
192 

Periodicals, 224, 462 

The, &c. (ed. 
Dr. W. Emery Barnes), 418 

Petre, Miss M. D., Zhe Soul's Orbit, 
211 

Plummer, Rev. Dr. A., Eugdlish 
Church History, 1575-1649, 204 

Prothero, Mr. R. E., Zhe Psalms 
in Human Life, 189 


R 4MSAyY, Prof. W. M., Zhe 
Education of Christ: Hill- 
side Reveries, 194; The Letters 
to the Seven Churches, 422 
Ridding, George, first Bishop of 
Southwell, 241 sgg.: birth and 
parentage, 242; school life at 
Winchester, 243; habits and 
friends at Oxford, 244 ; positions 
which he occupied there: in- 
fluence and _ personal charm, 
245 ; ordination, marriage : death 
of his wife, 246; his character 
at thirty-six, 2d. ; lifeas a Second 
Master at Winchester, 247; 
Ridding succeeds Dr. Moberly as 
Head Master, 248 ; condition of 
the school, 249 ; changes wrought 
by Ridding, 250; number of 
scholars, 251 ; improved standard 
of teaching, 22.; his methods 
described, 252; the spirit in 
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which he made his changes, 
253; his sermons, 70.; literary 
style, 254; love for Archbishop 
Benson, 255 ; his learning, 256 ; 
peculiarities described, 258 ; 
detestation of impurity, 259; 
the ‘ Tunding Row,’ zé. ; estimate 
of his educational work, 261 ; 
his help 
public school education, 263 ; 
Bishop of Southwell : the build- 
ing up of the new diocese, 264 ; 
inaugural address at Church 
Congress at Nottingham (1897), 
266 ; much hard work, 267 ; his 
generosity, 268 ; mental ability, 
sagacity in business matters ; 
269; good management of his 
diocese, 270; dealings with 
Dissenters, 271; treatment of 
Ritualists, 272; question of 
vestments, 274; on modern 
theories about the Old Testa- 
ment, and on the Athanasian 
Creed, 275; importance of 
energetic rural deans, 276; on 
the new Education Bill, 277; 
on education in general: Latin 
and Greek, 278; the Church’s 
duty to secondary education, 
280; Ridding’s ecclesiastical 
opinions, 281 ; account of his last 
year, 282; his resignation, and 
death, 284 

Rogers, Rev. C. F., 
Relief, 440 

Romanism, Catholicism, and the 
Concordat, 156 sgg.: the im- 
pending separation of Church 
and State in France, 157; 
divided opinions of the Re- 
publican majority consolidated, 
158; arbitrary demands of the 
Vatican: the Bishops of Laval 
and Dijon, 159; majority of 
French electors favour separa- 
tion, 160 ; ‘anti-clericalism ’ ‘not 
a synonym for ‘ anti-Christian ’ 
nor even for ‘anti-Catholic,’ 160 
5g. ; it is founded on the Gallican 
Articles of 1682, against ecclesi- 
astical interference in politics, 
161 ; Rome’s claims diametrically 
opposed to this, 2d.; Rome’s 
intolerant demands, 162 ; papal 


Charitable 


in development of | 


ROM 


denunciations of general tolera- 
tion, 163; the growth of anti- 
clericalism is the result of the 
growth of Ultramontanism, 2%. ; 
bishops have become ‘ the Pope’s 
mere creation and vicegerents, 
164; elimination of the laity 
from the election of bishops, 2d. ; 
this is now generally in the 
hands solely of the Pope, 165 ; 
pernicious influence of the 
religious orders, 167; their 
general hostility to the Republic, 
zo.; insane hatred of England, 
168 ; some dangers of separa- 
tion: the financial difficulty, 169 
sg.; origin and progress of the 
‘ Neo-Christian’ movement, 170; 
‘liberating’ Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII.: impaired by the Ultra- 
montanes, 171; Archbishop 
Ireland and ‘Americanism’ : 
attacked by the clerical press, 
172; development of the study 
and criticism of the Bible, 
among the French clergy, 173 ; 
attack on Father Hecker, 174 ; 
‘Americanism’ condemned by 
Leo XIII., 175; fate of the 
Biblical critics, 26. ; superstition 
and credulity promoted by Ultra- 
montane publications, 176; the 
preposterous ‘Diana Vaughan’ 


hoax, 177; the real state of 
religion in various parts of 
France, 178; stages through 


which the policy of separation 
has gone, 179; forecast of the 
conditions under which the 
French Church will exist under 
the new law, 180; regulations of 
the Police des Cultes, 181; the 
formation of associations for the 
practice of religion, 182 ; finan- 
cial arrangements, 183;  pro- 
visions dealing with property, 23. ; 
with cathedrals, churches, and 
other buildings, 184; points in 
the Bill which need amend- 
ment, 185; forecast of Rome’s 
policy in regard to it, 186; the 
Bill ignores the clergy as such, 
26.; it is a check on the auto- 
cratic power of Rome, 187 ; the 
sole ground of hope for the 
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future of the French Church, 
187 sgq. 

Ryle, Rev. H. E., Extension of the 
Home Episcopate (1887), 207 ; 
his Pastoral Letter (as Bishop of 
Winchester, 1905) on the same 
subject, 208 


HEPHEARD, Rev. H. B., 
Parables of Man and of God, 

200 

Shorthouse, J. H., Life, Letters, 
and Literary Remains of (ed. by 
his Wife), 459 

Smith, Dr. P. V., Zhe Legal Post- 
tion of the Clergy, 425 

Staley, Very Rev. V., Zhe Cere- 
monial of the English Church, 221 

Symes Thompson, Dr. E., On che 
Physical Cause of the Death of 
Christ, 195 


HURSTON, Rev. H. (S.J.), 
Lent and Holy Week, 219 
Trevelyan, Mr. G. M., England 
under the Stuarts, 201 


WAGGETT, Rev. P. N. 
(S.S.J.E.), Religion and 
Sctence, 195 

Welsh Bible, The translators of 
the, 46 sgg.: Wales under the 
Tudors, 26.; translators of the 
Bible appointed by Queen Eliza- 
beth, 48; Richard Davies, 48 
sg.; gregarious Welshmen at 
Oxford (1520), 49; Davies’ 
career: a Marian exile, 50; 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and later of 
St. David’s, 51; share in ‘the 
Bishops’’ Bible, 52; his coad- 
jutor in the English and Welsh 


translations, William Salesbury, 
ib. ; Salesbury’s works in Welsh, 
53; collaboration with Davies in 
carrying out Queen Elizabeth’s 
Act (1563) ordering a Welsh 
translation of the Scriptures and 
Liturgy, 54; the task set the 
translators, 55 sg.; effect of the 
translation, 56; salvation of the 
ancient British language, 57 ; 
merits of Davies’, Salesbury’s, 
and Hewett’s translations, 58 ; 
Salesbury’s ‘Address’ prefacing 
his New Testament, 59 ; breach 
between Davies and Salesbury, 
60; Davies’ death, 61 ; his treat- 
ment of the temporalities of his 
diocese, 76.; William Morgan, 
his complete Bible in Welsh, 
62; his career and friends, 63 ; 
unfounded charges against his 
character, 64 ; Archbishop Whit- 
gift and Dean Goodman help 
him to publish his Bible, 65 ; 
estimate of his work, 66 ; Bishop 
Parry’s revision (1620) of the 
work on the lines of the Autho- 
rised Version, 67 ; Morgan made 
bishop, 68; dispute with Sir 
John Wynne, 69 ; the Memorial 
(1888) to the translators of the 
Welsh Bible, 69 sg. 

Wars of Religion, The (‘Cam- 
bridge Modern History,’ vol. iii.), 


445 

Way, Mr. A. S., The Odyssey of 
Homer in English Verse, 448 

Wiener, Mr. H. M., Studies in 
Biblical Law, 416 

Wilson, Ven. J. A., Problems of 
Religion and Science, 199 ;Evolu- 
tion and the Holy Scripture, ib. 
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